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TO JOHN RUSK IN. 

My deab Mr. EusKis, — ^You have given me rery great 
pleasure by allowing mo to inscribe thia book to jou, and for 
two reafiona ; for I have two kinds of acknowledgment tliat 
I wish to mike to you — first, that of an intellectual debtor to 
a public teacher ; secondly, that of a private friend to the 
kindest of private friends. The tribute I have to offer you 
is, it is tn]e, a amall one ; and it is possibly more blessed for 
mc to give tlian it is for yon to receive it. In bo far, at least, 
as I represent any infiuencc of yours, yon may very possibly 
not think me a satisfactory rcpi-esentattve. But there is one 
fact — and I will lay all the stress I can en it — which makes 
mc less diffident than I might be, in offering this book either 
to you or to the world generally. 

The import of the book is independent of the book itself, 
and of the author of it ; nor do the arguments it contains 
stand or fall with my success in stating them ; and these 
last at least I may associate with your name. TUey are not 
mine. I have not discoTcred or invented them. They are 
so obvious that auy one who chooses may see them ; and I 
have been only moved to meddle with them, because, from 
being BO obvious, it seems that no one will bo much as deign 
to look at them, or at any rate to put them together with 
any care or completeness. They might bo before every- 
body's eyes ; bnt instead they are under everybody's feet. 
My occnpation has been merely to kneel in the mud, and to 
pick up the truths that are being trampled into it, by a head- 
strong and uneducated generation. 
With what success I have done this, it is not for me to 
vii 
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Viii TO JOHN RUSEm. 

jndge. But though I cannot be confident of the value ot 
wliat I have doQO, I am confident enough of the value of 
That I have tried to do. From a literary point of view 
man; faults may be foand with mc. There may be faults 
yet deeper, to which possibly I shall have to plead guilty. 
I may — I cannot tell — have unduly emphasized some points, 
and not put enough emphasis on others. I may be con- 
victed — nothing is more likely — of mauy verbal inconsist- 
encies. But let the arguments I have done my best to em- 
body be taken as a whole, and tliey have a vitality that does 
not depend upon me ; nor can they be proved false, because 
my ignorance or weakness may here or there have associated 
them with, or illnstrated them by, a falsehood. I am not 
myself conscious of any such falsehoods in my book ; but if 
such are pointed out to me, I sliall do my heat to correct 
them. If what I have done prove not worth correction, 
others coming after me will be preferred before me, and are 
sure before long to a<ldress themselves successfully to the 
same task in which I perhaps have failed. What indeed can 
we each of us look for bnt a large measure of failure, espe- 
cially when we are moving not with the tide but against it 
— when the things we wrestle with are principalities and 
powers, and spiritual stupidity in high places — and when we 
are ourselves partly weakened by the very influences against 
which we are struggling ?. 

But this is not all. There is in the way another diffi- 
culty. Writing as the well-wishers of truth and goodness, 
wo find, as the world now stands, that our cbief foes are they 
of our own household. The insolence, the ignorance, and 
the stupidity of the age has embodied itself, and found its 
mouthpiece, in men who are personally the negations of all 
that they represent theoretically, "Wo have men who in 
private are full of the most gracious modesty, representing 
in their philosophies the most ludicrous arrogance ; we have 
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TO JOES RV8KIS. ix 

men who practise every virtae themselves, proclaiming the 
principles of every vice to others ; we have men who have 
mastered many kinds of knowledge, acting on the world only 
B5 embodiments of the completest and most pernicious igno- 
rance. I have had occasion to deal continnally wiih certain 
of these by name. With the exception of one — who haadied 
prematurely, whilst this book waa in the press — those I have 
named ofteneat are still living. Many of them probably are 
known to you personally, though none of tliem are so known 
to me ; and you will appreciate the sort of difficulty I have 
felt, better than I can express it. I can only hope that as 
the falsehood of their arguments cannot blind any of us to 
their personal merits, so no intellectual demerits in my case 
will be prejudicial to the truth of my arguments. 

To me the strange thing is that such arguments should 
have to be used all ; and perhaps a thing stranger still that 
it should fall to me to use them — to me, an outsider in 
philosophy, in literatnre, and in theology. But the justifi- 
cation of my speaking is that there is any opening forme to 
speak ; and others must be blamed, not I, if 

the lyre so long divine 
Degenerates into iionda like mine. 

At any rate, however all this may be, what I here inscribe 
to you, my friend and teacher, I am confident is not un- 
worthy of you. It is not what I have done ; it is what I 
have tried to do. As such I beg you to accept it, and to 
believe me still, though now so seldom near yon. 

Your admiring and affectionate friend, 

W. H. MALLOCK. 

P.S. — Much of the sulretance of the following book you 
have seen already, in two EsaayB of mine that were pnb- 
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X TO JOHN HUSK IN. 

lielied in the 'Contemporary Review,' and in five Essays that 
were published in the 'Nineteenth Century.' It had at one 
time heen my intention, hy the kindness of the respective 
Editors, to have reprinted these Essays in their original 
form. But there was so much to add, to omit, to rearrange, 
and to join together, that I iiave found it necessary to re- 
write nearly the whole ; and thus you will find the present 
volume virtually new. 
TOKitnAT, Mag, ISli, 
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In this book the words 'positive,' 'posilivist,' and 'posi- 
tivism' are of constant occurrence as applied to modem 
thought and thinkers. To avoid any chance of confusion or 
misconception, it will be well to say that these words as used 
by mo have no special reference to the system of Comte or 
his disciples, but are applied to the common views and posi- 
tion of the whole scientific school, one of the most eminent 
members of which — I mean Professor Huxley — has been the 
most trenchant and contemptuous critic that 'positiTism'in 
its narrower sense has met with. Over 'positivism ' in this 
sense Professor Hnxley and Mr. Frederic Harrison have had 
Borne public battles. Positivism in the sense in which it is 
used by mc, applies to the principles as to which the above 
writers explicitly agree, not to those as to which they differ. 
W. H. M. 
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Is Life Worth Living? 



THE MEW IMPOBT OP THE QUESTION. 

A change mu coming ever the world, the ineaning and direetion of 
«>&wA even ttiU U Mddenfivm u*, o change from era to wa.— Fionde'a 
SialoTy of England, ch. \. 

What I am about to deal with in this book is a 
question which may well strike many, at first sight, 
aa a question that has no serious meaning, or none 
at any rate for the sane and healthy mind. I am 
about to attempt Inquiring, not sentimentally, but 
with aU calmness and sobriety, into the true value of 
this human life of ours, as tried by those tests of 
reality which the modem world is accepting, and to 
ask dispassionately if it be really worth the living. 
The inquiry certainly has often been made before ; 
but it has never been made properly ; it has never 
been made in the true scientific spirit. It has always 
been vitiated either by diffidence or by personal 
feeling ; and the positive school, though they rejoice 
to question everything else, have, at least in this 
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country, left the worth of life alone. They may now 
and then, perhaps, have affected to examine it ; bnt 
their examination has been merely formal, Ulce that 
of a custom-houBe officer, who passes a portmanteau 
which he has only opened. They hare been as ten- 
der with it as Don Quixote was with his mended 
helmet, when he would not put his card-paper vizor 
to the test of the steel sword. I propose to supply 
this deficiency in their investigations, I propose to 
apply exact thought to the only great subject to 
^hich it has not been applied already. 

To numbers, as I have just said, this will of course 
seem useless. They will think that the question 
never really was an open one ; or that, if it ever 
were so, the common sense of mankind has long ago 
finally settled it. To ask it again, they will think 
idle, or worse than idle. It will express to them, if 
it expresses anything, no perplexity of the intellect, 
but merely some vague disease of the feelings. 
They will say that it is but the old ejaculation of 
satiety or despair, as old as human nature itself ; it 
is a kind of maundering common to all moral dys- 
pepsia ; they have often heard it before, ^nd they 
wish they may never bear it again. 

But let them be a little less impatient. Let them 
look at the question closer, and more calmly ; and it 
will not be long before its import begins to change 
for them. They will see that though it may have 
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often been asked idJy, it is yet capable of a meaning 
that is very far from idle ; and that however old they 
may think it, yet as asked by our generation it is 
really completely new — that it bears a meaning; 
which is indeed not far from any one of them, but 
which is practical and pressing — I might almost say 
portentous — and which is something literally unex- 
ampled in the past history of mankind. 

I am aware that this position is not only not at 
first sight obvious, but that, even when better under- 
stood, it will probably be called false. My first 
care, therefore, will be to explaij it at length, and 
clearly. For this purpose we must consider two 
points in order; first, what is the exact doubt we 
intend to express by our question ; and next, why 
in our day this doubt should have such a special 
and fresh significance. 

Let us then make it quite plain, at starting, that 
when we ask ' Is life worth living \ ' we are not 
asking whether its balance of pains is necessarily and 
always in excess of its balance of pleasures. We 
are not asking whether any one has been, or whether 
any one is happy. To the unjaundiced eye nothing 
is more clear than that happiness of various kinds 
has been, and is, continually attained by men. And 
ingenious pessimists do but waste their labour w^hen 
they try to convince a happy man that he really 
must be miserable. What I am going to discuss is 
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not the snperfluoiLS traism that life has been found 
worth living by many ; bnt the profoundly different 
proposition that it ought to be found worth living by 
all. For this is what life is pronounced to be, when 
those claims are made for it that at present univer- 
sally are made ; when, as a general truth, it is said 
to be worth living ; or when any of those august 
epithets are applied to it that are at present applied 
so constantly. At present, aa we all know, it is 
called sacred, solemn, earnest, significant, and bo 
forth. To withhold such epithets is considered a 
kind of blasphemy. And the meaning of all such 
language is this : it means that life has some deep 
inherent worth of its own, beyond what it can acquire 
or lose by the caprice of circumstance — a worth, 
which though it may be most fully revealed to a 
man, through certain forms of success, is yet not de- 
stroyed or made a minus quantity by failure. Cer- 
tain forms of love, for instance, are held in a special 
way to reveal this worth to us ; but the worth that 
a successful love is thus supposed to reveal is a worth 
that a hopeless love is supposed not to destroy. 
The worth is a part of life's essence, not a mere 
chance accident, as health or riches are ; and we are 
supposed to lose it by no acts but our own. 

Now it is evident that such a worth as this, is, in 
one sense, no mere fancy. Numbers actually have 
found it ; and numbers actually still continne to find 
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it. The question is not whether the worth exiBts, 
hut on what is the worth based. How far is the 
treasure incomiptible ; and how far will our increas- 
ing knowledge act as moth and rust to it 1 There 
are some things whose value is completely estab- 
lished by the mere fact that men do value them. 
They appeal to single tastes, they defy further anal- 
ysis, and they thus form, as it were, the bases of all 
pleasures and happiness. But these are few in num- 
ber ; they are hardly ever met with in a perfectly 
pure state ; and their effect, when they are so met, is 
either momentary, or far from vivid. As a rule they 
are found in combinations of great complexity, fused 
into an infinity of new substances by the action of 
beliefs and associations ; and these two agents are 
often of more importance in the resalt than are the 
things they act upon. Take for instance a boy at 
Eton or Oxford, who affects a taste in wine. Give 
him a bottle of gooseberry champagne ; tell him it is 
of the finest brand, and that it cost two hundred 
shiUinga a dozen. He will sniff, and wink at it in 
ecstasy ; he will sip it slowly with an air of knowing 
reverence ; and his enjoyment of it probably will be 
for keener, than It would be, were the wine really all 
he fancies it, and he had lived years enough to liave 
come to discern its qualities. Here the part played 
by belief and associations is of course evident. The 
boy's enjoyment Is real, and it rests to a certain ex- 
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tent on a foundation of eolid fact ; the taste of the 
gooseberry champagne is an actual pleasure to his 
palate. Anything nauseous, black dose for instance, 
could never raise him to the state of delight in 
question. But this simple pleasure of sense is but a 
small part of the pleasure he actually experiences. 
That pleaaore, as a whole, is a highly complex thing, 
and rests mainly on a basis that, by a little knowl- 
edge, could be annihilated in a moment. Tell the 
boy what the champagne really is, he has been 
praising ; and the state of his mind and face will 
undergo a curious transformation. Our sense of the 
worth of life is similar in its complexity to the boy's 
sense of the worth of his wine. Beliefs and associations 
play exactly the same part in it. The beliefs in this 
last case may of course be truer. The question that 
I have to ask is, are they ? In some individual cases 
certainly, they have not been. Miss Harriet Marti- 
neau, tor instance, judging life from her own ex-pe- 
rience of it, was quite persuaded that it was a most 
solemn and satisfactory thing, and she has told the 
world as much, in no hesitating manner. But a part 
at least of the solemn satisfaction she felt in it was 
due to a grotesque over-estimate of her own social 
and intellectual importance. Here, then, was a 
worth in life, real enough to the person who found 
it, but which a little knowledge of the world would 
have at once taken away from her. Does the gen- 
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eral reverence with which life is at present r^arded 
rest in any degree upon any similar misconception ? 
And if so, to what extent does it ! WDl it fall to 
pieces before the breath of a larger knowledge ? or 
has it that firm foundation in fact that will enable it 
to survive in spite of all enlightenment, and perhaps 
even to increase in consequence of it ? 

Such is the outline of the question I propose to 
deal with. I will now show why it is ao pressing, 
and why, in the present crisis of thought, It is bo 
needful that it should be dealt with. The first im- 
pression it produces, as I have said, is that it is 
superfluous. Our belief in life seems to rest on too 
wide an experience for us to entertain any genuine 
doubt of the truth of it. But this first impression 
does not go for much. It is a mere superficial thing, 
and wiU wear oflf Immediately. We have but to 
remember that a belief that was supposed to rest on 
an equally wide basis — the belief in God, and in a 
supernatural order — ^has in these days, not been 
questioned only, but has been to a great degree, 
successfully annihilated. The only philosophy that 
belongs to the present age, the only philosophy that 
is a really new agent in progress, has declared this 
belief to be a dissolving dream of the past. And 
this belief, as we shall see presently, is, amongst 
civilized men at least, far older than the belief in 
life ; it has been far more widely spread, and expe- 
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rience has been held to confirm it with an eqaal cer- 
tainty. If this then is inevitably disintegrated by 
the action of a widening knowledge, it cannot be 
taken for granted that the belief in life will not fare 
likewise. It may do so ; but until we bare ex- 
amined it more closely we cannot be certain that it 
will. Common consent and experience, nntU they 
are analysed, are fallacious testa for the seelters after 
positive truth. The emotions may forbid us to ask 
our question ; but in modem philosophy the emo- 
tions play no part as organs of discovery. They 
are facts in themselves, and as such are of course 
of value ; but they point to no facts beyond them- 
selves. That men loved God and felt his pres- 
ence close to them proves nothing, to the positive 
thinker, as to God's existence. Nor will the mere 
emotion of reverence towards life necessarily go any 
farther towards proving that it deserves reverence. 
It is distinctly asserted by the modem school that 
the right state in which to approach everything is a 
state of enlightened scepticism. ( We are to consider ■ 
everything doubtful, uutU it is proved certain, or 
unless, from its very nature, it is not possible to 
doubt it. 

Nor is this all ; for, apart from these modem 
canons, the question of life's worth has, as a matter 
of fact, been always recognised as in a certain sense 
an open one. The greatest intellects of the world, 
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in all ages, hare been at times incliDed to doubt it. 
And these times have not seemed to them times of 
blindness ; but on the contrary, of specially clear 
insight. Scales, as it were, hare fallen from their 
eyes for a moment or two, and the beauty and worth 
of existence has appeared to them as but a deceiv- 
ing show. An entire book of the Hebrew Scriptures 
is devoted to a deliberate exposition of this philoso- 
phy. In ' the most high and palmy state ' of Athens 
it was expressed fitfuUy also as the deepest wisdom 
of her most triumphant dramatist.' And in Shak- 
speare it appears so constantly, that it must evi- 
dently have had for him some directly personal 
meaning. 

This view, however, even by most of those who 
have held it, has been felt to be really only a half- 
view in the guise of a whole one. To Shakspeare, 
for instance, it was full of a profound terror. It 
crushed, and appalled, and touched him ; and there 
was not only implied in it that for us life does mean 
little, but that by some possibility it might have 
meant much. Or else, if the pessimism has been 
more complete than this, it has probably been 
adopted as a kind of solemn affectation, or has else 
been lamented as a form of diseased melancholy. It 
is a view that healthy mtellects have hitherto declined 

' Vide Sophoclea, (Ediput Culoneiit, 
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to entertain. Its advocates have been met with 
neglect, contempt, orcastigation, not with ailments. 
They have been pitied as insane, avoided aa cynical, 
or passed over as frivoloas. And yet, but for one 
reason, to that whole European world whose pro- 
gress we are now inheriting, this view would have 
seemed not only not untenable, but even obvious. 
The emptiness of the things of this life, the incom- 
pleteness of even its highest pleasures, and their 
utter powerlessness to make us really happy, has 
been, at least for fifteen hundred years, a common- 
place, both with saints and sages. The conception 
that anything in this life could of itself be of any 
great moment to us, waa considered as much a 
puerility unworthy of a man of the world, as a dis- 
loyalty to God. Experience of life, and meditation 
on life, seemed to teach nothing but the same lesson, 
seemed to preach a sermon de cfrntemptu mundl. 
The view the eager monk began with, the sated 
raonarch ended with. But matters did not end here. 
There was something more to come, by which this 
view was altogether transmuted, and which made 
the wilderness and the waste place at once blossom 
as the rose. Judged of by itself, this life would in- 
deed be vanity ; but it was not to be judged of by 
itself. All its ways seemed to break short aimlessly 
into precipices, or to be lost hopelessly in deserts. 
They led to no visible end. True ; but they led to 
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ends that were invisible — to Bpiritaal and eternal 
destinies, to triamphs beyond all hope, and porten- 
tous failures beyond all fear. This all men might 
see, If they would only choose to see. The most 
trivial of our daily actions became thus invested 
with an immeasurable meaning. Life was thus 
evidently not vanity, not an idiot's tale, not un- 
profitable ; those who affected to think it was, were 
naturally disregarded as either insane or insincere : 
and we may thus admit that hitherto, for the pro- 
gressive nations of the world, the worth of life has 
been capable of demonstration, and safe beyond the 
reach of any rational questioning. 

But now, under the influence of positive thought, 
all this is changing. Life, as we have all of us in- 
herited it, is coloured with the intense colours of 
Christianity ; let us ourselves be personally Chris- 
tians or not, we are instinct with feelings with regard 
to it that were applicable to it in its Christian state : 
and these feelings it is that we are stiU resolved to 
retain. As the most popular English exponent of 
the new school says : ' All positive methods of treat- 
ing Titan, <^ a comprehensive kind, adopt to the full 
all that has ever been said about the dignity of 
man's moral and spiritual life.* But here comes 
the difficulty. This adoption we speak of must be 
justified upon quite new reasons. Indeed it is prac- 
tically the boast of its advocates that it must be. 
DciiiizedoyGooQie 
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An extreme value, as we see, they are resolved to 
give to life ; they will not tolerate those who deny 
its existence. But they are obliged to find it in the 
very place where hitherto it has been thought to be 
conspicuous by its absence. It is to be lound in no 
better or wider future, where injustice shall be turned 
to justice, trouble into rest, and blindness into clear 
sight ; for no such future awaits us. It is to be 
found in life itself, in this earthly life, this life 
between the cradle and the grave ; and though im- 
agination and sympathy may enlarge and extend 
this for the individual, yet the limits of its exten- 
sion are very soon arrived at. It is limited by the 
time the human race can exist, by the apace in the 
universe that the human race occupies, and the 
capacities of enjoyment that the human race pos- 
sesses. Here, then, is a distinct and intelligible task 
that the positive thinkers have set themselves. They 
have taken everything away from life that to wise 
men hitherto has seemed to redeem it from vanity. 
They have to prove to us that they have not left it 
vain. They have to prove those things to be solid that 
have hitherto been thought hollow ; those things to 
be serious that have hitherto been thought contemp- 
tible. They must prove to us that we shall be con- 
tented with what has never yet contented us, and that 
the widest minds will thrive within limits that have 
hitherto been thought too narrow for the narrowest. 
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Now, of course, so far aa we can tell without ex- 
amining the matter, they may be able to accomplish 
this revolution. There is nothing on the fiice of it 
that is impossible. It may be that our eyes are only 
blinded to the beaaty of the earth by having gazed 
so long and so vainly into an empty heaven, and that 
when we have learnt to use them a little more to the 
purpose, we shall see close at hand in this life what 
we had been looking for, all this while, in another. 
But still, even if thia revolution be possible, the fact 
remains that it is a revolntion, and it cannot be ac- 
complished without some effort. Our positive think- 
ers have a case to be proved. They must not beg the 
very point that is most open to contradiction, and 
which, when once duly apprehended, will be most 
sure to provoke it. If this life be not incapable of 
satisfying us, let them show us conclusively that it is 
not. But they can hardly expect that, without any 
such showing at all, the world will deliberately repel 
as a blasphemy what it has hitherto accepted as a 
, common-place. 

This objection is itself so obvious that it has not 
escaped notice. But the very fact of its obviousness 
haa tended to hide the true force of it, and coming so 
readily to the surface, it has been set down as super- 
ficial. It is, however, very constantly recognised, 
and is being met on all aides with a very elaborate 
fmswer. It is this answer that I shall now proceed to 
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consider. It ia a very important one, and it deserves 
our most close attention, as it contains the chief 
present argument for the positive faith in life. I 
shall 8how how this argument is vitiated by a funda- 
mental fallacy. 

It is admitted that to a hasty glance there may cer- 
tainly seem some dartger of our faith in life's value 
collapsing, together with our belief in God. It is 
admitted that this is not in the least irrational. But 
it is contended that a scientific study of the past will 
show us that these fears are groundless, and will re- 
assure us as to the future. We are referred to a new 
branch of knowledge, the philosophy of history, and 
we are assured that by this all our doubts will be set 
at rest. This philosophy of history resembles, on an 
extended scale, the practical wisdom learnt by the 
man of the world. As long as a man is inexperienced 
and new to life, each cahunity as it comes to him 
seems something unique and overwhelming, but as 
he lives on, suffers more of them, and yet finds that 
he is not overwhelmed, he learns to reduce them to 
their right dimensions, and is able, with sufScient 
self-possession, to let each of them teach some useful 
lesson to him. 

Thus we, it is said, if we were not better instructed, 
might naturally take the present decline of faith to 
be an unprecedented calamity that was ushering in 
an eve of darkness and utter ruin. But the philoso- 
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phy of history pots the whole matter in a different 
light. It teachea na that the condition of the world 
in our day, though not normal, is yet by no means 
pecnliar. It points to numerous parallels in former 
ages, and treats the rise and fall of creeds as regular 
phenomena in human history, whose causes and re- 
currence we can distinctly trafie. Other nations anil 
races have had creeds, and have lost them ; they 
have thought, as some of us think, that the loss 
would ruin them : and yet they have not been 
ruined. Creeds, it is contended, were imaginative, 
provisional, and mistaken expressions of the un- 
derlying and indestructible sense of the nobility of 
human life. They were artistic, not scientific. A 
statue of Apollo, for instance, or a picture of the Ma- 
donna, were reaUy representations of what men aimed 
at producing on earth, not of what actually had any 
existence in heaven. And if we look back at th« 
greatest civilisations of antiquity, we shall find, it is 
said, that what gave them vigour and intensity wer<' 
purely human interests : and though religion may cer- 
taioly have had some reflex action on life, this actio.i 
was either merely political or was else injurious. .. 
It is thus that that intense Greek life is presented 
to us, the influence of which is still felt in the world. 
Its main stimulus we are told was frankly human. 
It would have lost none of its keenness if its theology 
had been taken from it. And there, it is said, we see 
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the positive worth of life ; we see already realised 
what we are now growing to realise once more. Chris- 
tianity, with its supernatural aims and objects, is 
spoken of as an ' episode of disease and delirium ; ' 
it is a confusing dream, from which we are at last 
awaking ; and the feelings of the modem school are 
expressed in the following sentence of a distin- 
guished modem writer : ' * Just as the traveller,^ he 
says, ' who lias been worn to the bone by years qf 
weary striving anumg menof avxtther sTcin, suddenly 
gazes with doubting eyes upon the white face of a 
brother, so if we travel backwards in thought over the 
darker ages of the history of Europe we at length 
reach back with such bounding Jieart to nten who had 
like hopes with ourselves, and shake Jtands across 
that vast with . . . our own spiritual ancestors.^ 

Nor are the Greeks the only nation whose history 
is supposed to be thus so reassuring to us. The ear- 
ly Jews are pointed to, in the same way, as having 
felt pre-eminently the dignity of this life, and having 
yet been absolutely without any belief in another. 
But the example, which for us is perhaps the most 
forcible of all, is to be found in the history of Rome, 
during her years of widest activity. We are told to 
look at such men as Cicero or as Csesar — above all to 

' Professor Clifford.wlioBestudj of history lendshim to regard Cathn- 
llrism as nothing moie ttiMi an 'episode' in the history of Western 
progress. 
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sncli men as Ciesar — and to remember what a re^ty 
life was to them. Casar certainly had little religion 
enough ; and what he may have had, played no part 
in making his life earnest. He took the world as hel 
found it, as all healthy men have taken it ; and, as it 
is said, all healthy men will stUl continue to take it. 
Nor was such a life as Gsesar's peculiar to himself. 
It represents that purely human life that flourished 
generally in such vigour amongst the Romans. And 
the consideration of it is said to be all the more in- 
structive, because it flourished in the face of just the 
same conditions that we think so disheartening now. 
There was in those times, as there is in ours, a wide 
disintegration of the old faiths ; and to many, then 
as now, this fact seemed at once sad and terrifying. 
As we read Juvenal, Petronius, Lucian, or Apuleius, 
we are astounded at the likeness of those times to ' 
these. Even in minute details, they correspond 
with a marvellous exactness. And hence there 
seems a strange force Id the statement that history 
repeats itself, and that the wisdom learnt from the 
past can be applied to the present and the fatore. 

Bat aU this, though it is doubtless true, is in re- 
ality only half the truth ; and as nsed in the argu- 
ments of the day, it amounts practically to a pro- 
found falsehood. History in a certain sense, of 
course, does repeat itself ; and the thing that haa 
been is in a certain sense the thing that shall be. 
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But there is a deeper and a wider sense in which 
this is not so. Let us take the life of an individual 
man, for instance. A man of fifty will retain very 
likely many of the tastes and tricks that were his, 
when a boy of ten: and people who have known 
him long will often exclaim that he is just the same 
as he always was. But in spite of this, they will 
know that he is very different. His hopes will have 
dwindled down ; the glow, the colour, and the bright 
haze will have gone from them; things that once 
amused him vrill amuse him no more : things he 
once thought important, he will consider weary tri- 
fles ; and if he thinks anything serious at aU, they 
will not be things he thought serious when a boy. 
The same thing is true of the year, and its changing 
seasons. The history of a single year may be, in 
one sense, said to repeat itself every day. There is 
the same recurrence of light and darkness, of sun- 
rise and of sunset : and a man who had lived only 
for a month or two, might fancy that this recurrence 
was complete. But let him live a little longer, and 
he will come to see that this is not so. Slowly 
through the summer he will begin to discern a 
change ; until at last he can contrast the days and 
nights of winter with the days and nights of sum- 
mer, and see how flowers that once opened fresh 
every morning, now never open or close at all. Then 
he wUl see that the two seasons, though in many 
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points so Uke eacli other, are yet, in a far deeper 
way, different. 

And so it is with the world's history. Isolate cer- i 
tain phenomena, and they do, without doubt, repeat ] 
themselves ; but it is only when isolated that they 
can be said to do so. In many points the European 
thought and civilisation of to-day may seem to be a 
repetition of what has been before ; we may fancy 
that we recognise our brothers in the past, and that 
we can, as the writer above quoted says, shake 
hands with them across the intervening years. But 
this is really only a deceiving fancy, when applied to 
such deep and universal questions as those we have 
now to deal with — to religion, to positive thought, 
and to the worth of life. The positivists and the 
unbelievers of the modern world, are not the same as . 
those of the ancient world. Even when their lan- 
guage is identical, there is an immeasurable gnU be- 
tween them. In our denials and assertions there 
are certain new factors, which at once make all such 
comparisons worthless. The importance of these 
will by-and-by appear more clearly, but I shall give 
a brief account of them now. ^ 

The first of these factors is the existence of Chris- 
tianity, and that vast and undoubted change in the 
world of which it has been at once the cause and the 
index. It has done a work, and that work still re- 
mains : and we all feel the effects of it, whether we 
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will or no. Described in the most general way, that 
work has been this. The supernatural, in the ancient 
world, was something vague and indefinite : and the 
classical theologies at any rate, though they were to 
some extent formal embodiments of it, could em- 
body really but a very small part. Zeus and the 
Olympian hierarchies were dimly perceived to be en- 
circled by some vaster mystery ; which to the popu- 
lar mind was altogether formless, and which even 
such men as Plato could only describe inadequately. 
The supernatural was like a dim and diffused light, 
brighter in some places, and darker in others, but 
focalised and concentrated nowhere. Christianity 
has focalised it, united into one the scattered points 
of brightness, and collected other rays that were be- 
fore altogether imperceptible. That vague ' idea of 
the good,^ of which Plato said most men dimly 
augured the existence, but could not express their 
augury, has been given a definite shape to by Chris- 
tianity in the form of its Deity. That Deity, from 
an external point of view, may be said to have ac- 
quired His sovereignty as did the Boman Csesar. 
He absorbed into Ilis own person the offices of all 
the gods that were before him, as the Roman Caesar 
absorbed all the offices of the state ; and in His case 
also, as has been said of the Roman Ctesar, the 
whole was immeasurably greater than the mere sum 
of the parts. Scientifically and philosophically He 
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became the first cause of tlie world ; He became the 
fo,ther of the human soul, and its judge ; and what 
ia more, its rest and Its delight, and its desire. Un- 
der the light of this conception, man appeared an 
ampler being. His thoughts were for ever being 
gazed on by the great controller of all things ; he 
was made in the likeness of the Lord of lords ; he 
was of kin to the power before which all the visible 
world trembled ; and every detail in the life of a 
human soul became vaster, beyond all comparison, 
than the depths of space and time. But not only 
did the sense of man's dignity thus develop, and 
become definite. The accompanying sense of his 
degradation became intenser and more definite also. 
The gloom of a sense of Bin is to be found in ^schy- 
lus, but this gloom was vague and formless. Chris- 
tianity gave to it both depth and form ; only the 
despair that might have been produced in this way 
was now softened by hope. Christianity has, in 
fact, declared clearly a supernatural of which men 
before were more or less ignorantly conscious. The 
declaration may or may not have been a complete 
one, but at any rate it is the completeet that the 
world has yet known. And the practical result is 
this : when we, in these days, deny the supernatu- 
ral, we are denying it in a way in which it was 
never denied before. Our denial is beyond all 
comparison more complete. The supernatural, for 
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the ancient world, was like a perfume acenting life, 
out of a hundred different vessels, of which oidy 
two OP three were visible to the same men or nations. 
They therefore might get rid of these, and yet the 
larger part of the scent would still remain to tliem. 
But for us, it is as though aU the perfume had been 
collected into a single vessel ; and if we get rid of 
this, we shall get rid of the scent altogether. Our 
air will be altogether odourless. 

The materialism of Lucretius is a good instance of 
this. In many ways his denials bear a strong re- 
semblance to ours. But the resemblance ceases a 
little below the surface. He denied the theology of 
his time as strongly as our positive thinkers deny 
the theology of ours. But the theology he denied 
was incomplete and puerile. He was not denying 
any ' AU-embracer and All-sustainer,' for he knew 
of none such. And his denial of the gods he did 
deny left him room for the affirmation of others, 
whose existence, if considered accurately, was equal- 
ly inconsistent with Lis own scientific premisses. 
Again, in his denial of any immortality for man, 
what he denied is not the future that we are deny- 
ing. The only future he knew of was one a belief 
in which had no influence on us, except for sadness. 
It was a protraction only of what is worst in life ; it 
was in no way a completion of wliat is best in it. 
But with us the case is altogether different. For- 
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merly the eupematural could not be denied com- 
pletely, because it was not known completely. Not 
to affirm is a very difEerent thing from to deny. And 
many beliefs which the positivists of the modem 
world are denying, the positivists of the ancient 
world more or less consciously lived by. 

Next, there is this point to remember. Whilst 
during the Christian centuries, the devotion to a su- 
pernatural and extramundane aim has been engen- 
dering, as a recent writer has observed with indigua- 
tion, a degrading 'pessimism as to the essential dig- 
nityofman^^ the world which we have been to a 
certain extent disregarding has been changing its 
character for us. In a number of ways, wliilst we 
have not been perceiving it, its objective grandeur 
has been dwindling ; and the imagination, when 
agaiu called to the feat, cannot reinvest it with its 
old gorgeous colouring. Once the world, with the 
human race, who were the masters of it, was a thing 
of vast magnitude — the centre of the whole creation. 
The mind had no larger conceptions that were vivid 
enough to dwarf it. But now all this has changed. 
In the words of a well-known modem English histo- 
rian, ' The JlooT of lieaven, inlaid with stars, has 
sunk hack into an infinite abyss of immcasurahle 
space ; and, the firm earth itself, unfixed from, its 

' Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
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foundations, is seen to be but a small atom in the 
awful vastness of the universe.' ' The whole posi- 
tion, indeed, ia reversed. The skies once seemed to 
pay the earth homage, and to serve it with light and 
shelter. Now they do nothing, so far as the imagi- 
nation is concerned, but spurn and dwarf it. And 
when we come to the details of the earth's surface 
itself, the case is just the same. It, in its extent, 
has grown little and paltry to us. The wonder and 
the mystery has gone from it. A Cockney excur- 
sionist goes round it in a holiday trip ; there are no 

Golden eitict, ten montki jovmey deep, 
Jn/oT Tarlarian viUdt;* 

nor do the confines of civilisation, melt as they once 
did, into any unknown and unexplored wonderlands. 
And thus a large mass of sentiment that was once 
powerful in the world is now rapidly dwindling, and, 
80 far as we can see, there is nothing that can ever 
exactly replace it. Patriotism, for instance, can 
never again be the religion it was to Athens, or thp 
pride it was to Rome. Men are not awed and moved 
as once they were by local and material splendours. 
The pride of life, it is true, is stDl eagerly coveted ; 
bat by those at least who are most familiar with it, 
it is courted and sought for with a certain contempt 
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and cynicism. It is treated like a courtesan, rather 
than like a goddess. Whilst as to the higher enthu- 
siasm that was once excited by external things, the 
world in its present state conld no more work itself 
np to this than a girl, after three seasons, could 
again go for dissipation to her dolls. She might 
look back to the time of dolls with regret. She 
might see that the interest they excited in her was, 
perhaps, far more pleasing than any she had found 
in love. But the dolls would never rival her lovers, 
none the less. And with man, and his alms and ob- 
jects, the case is just the same. And we must re- 
member that to realise keenly the potency of a past 
ideal, is no indication that practically it will ever 
again be powerful. 

Briefly, then, the positive school of to-day we see 
thus far to be in this position. It has to make de- 
mands upon human life that were never made be- 
fore ; and human life is, in many ways, less able than 
it ever was to answer to them. 

But this is not aU, There is a third matter yet 
left to consider — a third factor in the case, peculiar 
to the present crisis. That is the intense self-con- 
■ sciousness that is now developed in the world, aod 
which is something altogether new to it. During 
the last few generations man has been curiously 
changing. Much of his old spontaneity of action 
has gone from him. He has become a creature look' 
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ing before and after ; and his native liue of resolu- 
tion has been sickled over by thoaght. We admit 
nothiDg now without question ; we have learnt to 
take to pieces all motives to actions. We not only 
know more than we have done before, bat we ai'e 
perpetually chewing the cud of our knowledge. 
Thus positive thought reduces all religions to ideals 
created by man ; and as such, not only admits that 
they have had vast influence, but teaches us also 
that we in the future mast construct new ideals for 
ourselves. Only there wUl be this difference. We 
shall now know that they are ideals, we shall no 
longer mistake them for objective facts. But our 
positive thinkers foi^et this. They forget that the 
ideals that were once active in the world were active 
amongst people who thought that they were more 
than ideals, and who very certainly did mistake 
them for facts ; and they forget how different their 
position will be, as soon as their true nature is re- 
cognised. There is no example, so far as I know, to 
be found in all history, of men having been stimu- 
lated or affected in any important way — none, at any 
rate, of their having been restrained or curbed— by 
a mere ideal that was known to have no reality to 
correspond to it. A child is frightened when its 
nurse tells it that a black man will come down the 
chimney and take it away. The black man, it is 
true, is only an ideal ; and yet the chUd is affected. 
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Eiit it would cease to be affected the instant it knew 
this. 

As we go on with our enquiry theae considerations 
will become plainer to us. But enough has even 
now been said to show how distinct the present po- 
sition is from any that have gone before it, and how 
little the experience of the past is really fitted to re- 
assure us. Greek and Roman thought was positive, 
in our sense of the word; only in a very small degree. 
The thought of the other ancient empires was not 
positive at all. The oldest civilisation of which any 
record is left to us — the civilisation of Egypt — was 
baaed on a theism which, of aU other theisms, most 
nearly approaches ours. And the doctrine of a fu- 
ture life was first learnt by the Jews from their mas- 
ters during the Captivity. We search utterly in 
vain through history for any parallel to our own 
negations. 

I have spoken hitherto of those peoples only 
whose history more or less directly has affected 
ours. But there is a vast portion of the human race 
with which, roughly sjieaking, our progress has had 
no connection ; and the religions of these races, 
which are now for the first time beginning to be ac- 
curately studied, are constantly being appealed to 
in support of the positive doctrines. Thus it is 
ui^edbyMr. Leslie Stephen that '■the brief est out- 
line qf the religious history ofmanlcind sJiows that 
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creeds which can count more adherents than Chris- 
tianity, arid have flourished through a longer pe- 
riod, have omitted all that makes the Christian doc- 
(riJie of a future state valuable in the eyes of the 
supporters ;'' and Dr. TyndaU points with the same 
delighted confidence to the gospel of Buddhism, as 
one of ^pure human ethics, divorced not only from 
Brahma and the Brahminic Trinity, hut even from 
(he existence of Ood'^ Many other such appeals 
are made to what are somewhat vaguely called * the 
multitudinous creeds qf the East;'' but it is to 
Buddhism, in its various forms, that they would all 
seem to apply. Let us now consider the real result 
of them. Our positivists have appealed to Bud- 
dhism, and to Buddhism they shall certainly go. 
It is one of the vastest and most significant of 
aU human facts. But its significance is some- 
what different from what it is popularly supposed 
to be. 

That the Bnddhist religion has had a wide hold 
on the world is true. Indeed, forty per cent, of the 
whole human race at this moment profess it. Ex- 
cept the Judaic, it is the oldest of existing creeds ; 
and beyond all comi)arison it numbers most adhe- 
rents. And it is quite true also that it does not, in 
its pure state, base its teaching on the belief in any 
personal God, or oflter as an end of action any happi- 

' Quoted by Di. Tjndall from ProfesBOi Blackte. 
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ness in any immortal life. But it does not for this 
reason bear any real resemblance to our modem 
Western positiTism, nor give it any reason to be san- 
guine. On tlie contrary, it is most absolutely op- 
posed to it ; and its success is due to doctrines whioh 
Western positivism most emphatically repudiates. 
In the first place, so far from being baaed on exact 
thoagfat, Buddhism takes for its very foundation 
four great mysteries, that are explicitly beyond the 
reach either of proof or reason ; and of these the 
foremost and most intelligible is the transmigratioQ 
and renewal of the existence of the individual. It is 
by this mystical doctrine, and by this alone, that 
Buddhism gains a hold on the cominon heart of 
man. This is the great fulcrum of its lever. Then 
further — and this is more important stUl — whereas 
the doctrine of Western positivism is that human 
life is good, or may be made good ; and that in the 
possibility of the enjoyment of it consists the great 
stimulas to action ; the doctrine of Buddhism is that 
human Ufe is evil, and that man's right aim is not to 
gratify, but to extinguish, his desire for it. Love, 
for instance, as I have said before, is by most West- 
em positivists held to be a high blessing. Buddhism 
tells us we should avoid it ' as though it were a pit 
of burning coals.'' The most influential positive 
writer in England' has said : ' / desire no future 
■ QeoTge Eliot. 
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fJiat will break the ties ofthepasV Buddhism says 
that we should desire no present that will create any 
ties for the future. The beginning of the Buddhist 
teaching is the intense misery of life ; the reward of 
Buddhist holiness is to, at last, live no longer. If 
we die in our sins, we shall be obliged to lire again 
on the earth ; and it will not be, perhaps, till after 
many lives that the necessity for fresh births will be 
exhausted. Bat when we have attained perfection, 
the evil speU is broken ; and ' then the wise tnan,^ it 
is said, ' is extinguished as this lamp.' The highest 
life was one of seclusion and asceticism. The found- 
er of Buddhism was met, during his first preach- 
ing, vrith the objection that his system, if carried 
out fully, would be the ruin and the extermination 
of humanity. And he did not deny the charge ; but 
said that what his questioners called ruin, was in 
reality the highest good. 

It is then hard to conceive an appeal more singu- 
larly infelicitous than that which our modem posi- 
tivists make to Buddhism. It Is the appeal of 
optimists to InveteAte pessimists, and of exact 
thinkers to inveterate mystics. If the consideration 
of it tells us anything of importance, it tells us this 
— that by far the largest mass of mankind that has 
ever been united by a single creed has explicitly 
denied every chief point that our Western teachers 
assert. So far then from helping to close the qu^- 
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tion we are to deal with — the qnestion as to the 
positive worth of life, the testimony of Buddhism, 
if it be of any weight at all, can only go to convince 
ns that the question is at once new and open— new, 
because it has never yet been asked so fully ; and 
open, because in so far as it has been asked, nearly 
half mankind has repudiated the answer that we 
are so desirous of giving it. Mr. Leslie Stephen calls 
Buddhism ' a stapendoos fact,' and I quite agree 
with him that it is so ; bat taken in connection with 
the present philosophy of Enrope, it is hardly a fact 
to strengthen our confidence in the essential dignity 
of man, or the worth of man's life. 

In short, the more we consider the matter, and the 
more various the points from which we do so, the 
more plain wiU it become to as that the problem the 
present age is confronted by is an altogether unan- 
swered one ; and that the closest seeming parallels to 
be found amongst other times and races, have far 
less reaUy of paraUelism in them than of contrast. 
The path of thought, as it were, has taken a sadden 
turn .round a mountain ; and our bewildered eyes 
are staring on an undreamed-of prospect. The 
leaders of progress thus far have greeted the sight 
with acclamation, and have confidently declared 
that we are looking on the promised land. Bat to 
the more thoughtful, and to the less impulsive, it is 
plain that a mist hangs over it, and that we have no 
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right to be sure whether it is the promised land or 
no. They see grave reasons for making a closer 
scrutiny, and for asking if, when the mist lifts, what 
we see will be not splendonr, but desolation. 

Such, in brief outline, is the question we are to 
deal with. We will now go on to approach it in a 
more detailed way. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE PEIZE OF LIFE. 
' The Ungdom ofheattn it like unto a trtaaure Md in afteld.' 

Hating thus seen broadly what is meant by that 
cMm for life that we are about to analyse, we must 
now examine it more minutely, as nmde by the posi- 
tive school themselves. 

This will at once make evident one important 
point. The worth in question is closely bound up 
with what we call morality. In this respect our 
deniers of the supernatural claim to be on as firm a 
footing as the believers in it. They will not admit 
that the earnestness of life is lessened for them ; or 
that they have opened any door either to levity or 
to licentiousness. It is true indeed that it is allowed 
occasionally that the loss of a faith in God, and of the 
life in a future, may, under certain circumstances, 
be a real loss to' us. Others again contend that 
this loss is a gain. Such views as these, however, 
are not much to the purpose. For those even, ac- 
cording to whom life has lost most in this way, do 
not consider the loss a very important, still less a 
fatal one. The good is still to l>e an aim for us, and 
our devotion to it will be more valuable because it 
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will be quite disinterested. Thus Dr. Tyndall in- 
forms us that though he has now rejected the relig- 
ion of his earlier years, yet granting him proper 
health of body, there is ^ no spiHtual experience,'' 
such as he then knew, 'mo resolve of duty, no work 
qf mercy, no act of self-renouncemeniy no solemnity 
ttf thmight, no joy in the life and aspects of nature, 
that would not still he ' his. The same is the im- 
plicit teaching of all George Eliot's novels ; whilst 
Professor Huxley tells us that come what may to 
our 'intellectual beliefs and, ecen education,^ 'the 
beauty of holiness and the ugliness of sin ' will re- 
main for those that have eyes to see them, ' tio mere 
metaphors, but real anS intense feelings.* These 
* are but a few examples, but the view of life they il- 
lustrate is so well known that these few will suffice. 
The point on which the modem positivist school is 
most vehement, is that it does not destroy, but 
that on the contrary it intensifies, the distinction 
between right and wrong. 

And now let us consider what, according to all 
positive theories, this supremacy of morality means. 
It means that there is a certain course of active life, 
and a certain course only, by which life can be made 
by everyone a beautiful and a noble thing : and life 
is called earnest, because such a prize is within our 
reach, and solemn because there is a risk that we 
may fail to reach it. Were this not so, right and 
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wrong could have no general and objective meaning. 
They would be purely personal matters — mere mis- 
leading names, in fact, for the private likes and the 
dislikes of each of us ; and to talk of right, and 
good, and morality, as things that we ought all 
to conform to, and to live by, would be simply 
to talk nonsense. "What the very existence of a 
moral system implies is, that whatever may be our 
personal inclinations naturally, there is some com- 
mon pattern to which they should be all ad- 
justed ; the reason being that we shall so all be- 
come partakers in some common happiness, which 
is greater beyond comparison than every other 
kind. ' 

Here we are presented with two obvious tasks : 
the first, to enquire what this happiness is, what are 
the qualities and attractions generally ascribed to 
it ; the second, to analyse it, as it is thus held up to 
ns, and to see if its professed ingredients are suf- 
ficient to make up the result. 

To proceed then, all moral systems must, as we have 
just seen, postulate some end of action, an end to 
which morality is the only road. Further, this end 
is the one thing in life that is really worth attaining ; 
and since we have to do with no life other than this 
one, it mast be found amongst the days and years of 
which this short life is the aggregate. On the ade- 
quacy of this universal end depends the whole ques- 
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tion of the positive worth of life, and the esBential 
dignity of man. 

That this is at least one way of stating the case haa 
been often acknowledged by the positive moralists 
themselves. The following passage, for instance, is 
from the autobiography of J. S. Mill. ' From the 
winter <if 1821,' he writes, 'when I first read Beri- 
tham. . . . I had what might truly he called anoh- 
ject in life^ to he a rtformer of the world. ... I en- 
deavoured to pick up as many flowers as I couldhy 
the way ; but as a serious and permanent personal 
sati^action to rest upon, my whole reliance was 
placed on this. . . . But the time came when 1 
awakened from, this as from, a dream. . . . It occur- 
red to me to put the question directly to myself: 
" Suppose that all your objects in life realised ; that 
all the changes in institutions and opinions which 
you were looking forward to, could he completely tf- 
fected in this very instaTit, would this he a very great 
. Joy and happiness to you?" And an irrepressible 
self-consciousness distinctly answered " No ! " At 
this my heart sank within me : the whole foundation, 
on which my life was constructed fell down. . . . 
TJie end had ceased to charm, and how could there 
ever again be any interest in the means t I seemed 
to have nothing left to line for. . . . The lines in 
Coleridg^s " D^ectiorC exactly describe my case : — 
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V Ogri^ vUhovt a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A dreary, MtiJUd, vnimpeutimed grit/, 
WliifJi fiialt ao Mttwrai ouOet nor relief 
In uord, or tigk, or Uar. 

Work viiJunU hope draun neOar in a mew. 
And lift xeUhoal an object cannot live." ' 

And the foregoing c3nfe83ion is made more significant 
by the author's subsequent comment on it. ' Though 
my dejection,' he says, ' honestly loolced at, could 
not be called other than egotistical, produced by the 
ruin, as I thought, of my/abrie of happiness, yet 
the destiny (if mankind was ever in my thoughts, 
and could not be separated from, my own. I felt that 
the flaw in my l\femust be a flaw in life itself and 
that the question was whether, if the reformers of 
society and governmeiU could succeed in the^r objects, 
and ei^ery personinthe comm/tinity were free, and in 
a state of physical corlifort, the pleasures of life 
being no longer kept up by struggle and privation, 
would cease to be pleasures. And I felt thai unless 
I could see some better hope than this for human 
happiness in general, my dejection must continued' 
It is true that in Mill's case the dejection did not 
continue ; and that in certain ways at which it is not 
yet time to toach, he succeeded, to his own satisfac- 
tion, in finding the end he was thus asking for. I 
only quote him to show how necessary he considered 
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Buch an end to be. He acknowledged the fact, not 
only theoretically, or with his lips, but by months of 
misery, by intermittent thoughts of suicide, and by 
years of recurring melancholy. Some ultimate end 
of action, some kind of satisfying happiness — this, 
and this alone, he felt, could give any meaning to 
work, or make possible any kind of virtue. And a 
yet later authority has told us precisely the same 
thing. He has told as that the one great question 
that education is of value for answering, is this very 
question that was so earnestly asked by Mill. ' The 
ultimate end of education,'' says Professor Huxley, 
' is to proinote morality and Tenement, hy teaching 
men to discipline themselves, and hy leading them, to 
see that the highest, as it is the only content, is to 
be aitained not hy grovelling in the rank and steam- 
ing valleys of sense, hut hy continually striving to- 
wards those high peaks, wliere, resting in eternal 
calm, reason discerns the undefined hut bright ideal 
of the highest good — "a cloud hy day, a pillar of 
fire hy night."'' And these words are an excellent 
specimen of the general moral exhortations of the 
new school. 

Now all this is very well as far as it goes ; and were 
there not one thing lacking, it would be just the an- 
swer that we are at present so anxious to elicit. But 
the one thing lacking, is enough to make it valueless. 
It may mean a great deal; butthere is nojMJSsibility 
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of saying exactly what it means. Before we can be- 
gin to strive towards the 'highest good,' we mnst 
know something of wliat this ' highest good ' is. We 
must make this 'higher ideal' stand and unfold it- 
self. If it cannot be made to do this, if it vanishes 
into mist as we near it, and takes a different shape to 
each of us as we recede from it ; still more, if only 
some can see it, and to others it is quite invisible — 
then we mnst simply set it down as an illusion, and 
waste no more time in pursuit of it. But that it is 
not an illusion is the great positivist claim for it. 
Heaven and the love of God, we ai-e told, were illu- 
sions. This 'highest good' we are offered, stands 
out in clear contradistinction to these. It is an ac- 
tual attainable thing, a thing for flesh and blood 
creatiires ; it is to be won and enjoyed by them in 
their common daily life. It is, as its prophets dis- 
tinctly and unanimously teU us, some form of happi- 
ness that results in this life to us, from certain con- 
duct ; it is a thing essentially for the present ; and 
*itis obviousli/,^ says Professor Hnxley, ' in no way 
affected by abbreBtaiton ot prolongation of our con- 
scious life.'' 

This being the case, it is clearly not unreasonable 
to demand some explicit account of it ; or if no sound 
accoQUt of it be extant, to enquire diligently what 
sort of account of it'is possible. And let it be re- 
membered that to make this demand is in no way to 
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violate the great rule of Aristotle, and to demand a 
greater accuracy than the nature of the subject will 
admit of. The ' highest good,' it is quite possible, 
may be a vague thing ; not capable, like a figare in 
Euclid, of being defined exactly. But many vague 
things can be described exactly enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. They can be described so that we at 
once know what is meant, and so that we can at once 
find and recognise them. FeeUngs, characters, and 
personal appearance are things of this sort ; so too is 
the taste of food, the style of furniture, or the gen- 
eral tone and tenour of our life, under various cir- 
cumstances. And the 'good' we are now consider- 
ing can surely be not less describable than these. 
When therefore our exact thinkers speak to us about / 
the highest happiness, we want to know what mean- ' 
ing they attach to the words. Has Professor Huxley, \ 
for instance, ever enjoyed it himself, or does he ever 
hope to do so } If so, when, where, and how "i What 
must be done to get it, and what must be lelt undone ? 
And when it is got, what will it be like ? Is it some- 
thing brief, rapturous, and intermittent, as the lan- 
guage often used about it might seem to suggest to 
one ? Isit known only inbrief moments of Neoplatonio 
ecstasy, to which all the acts of life should be step- 
ping stones? It certainly cannot be that. Our exact 
thinkers are essentially no mystics, and the highest 
happiness must be something far more solid than tran- 
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Bcendental ecstasies. Sirely, therefore, if it exists 
at all wemnstbeable somewhere to lay our hands 
upon it. It is a pillar of fire by night ; surely then it 
will be visible. It is to be lifted up, and is to draw all 
men unto it. It is nothing if not this : and we shall 
see more clearly if we consider the matter further. - 
This chief good, or this highest happiness, being 
the end of moral action, one point about it is at once 
evident. Its value is of course recognised by those 
who practise morality, or who enunciate moral sys- 
tems. Virtuous men are virtaoas because the end 
gained by virtue is an end that they desire to gain. 
But this is not enough ; it is not enough that to men 
who are already seeking the good the good should 
appear in all its fall attractiveness. It must be capa- 
ble of being made attractive for those who do not 
know it, and who have never sought it, but who 
have, on the contrary, always turned away from 
everything that is supposed to lead to it It must 
be able, in other words, not only to satisfy the virtu- 
ous of the wisdom of their virtue, it must be able to 
convince the vicious of the folly of their vice. Vice 
is only bad in the eye of the positive moralist be- 
cause of the precious something that we are at the 
present moment losing by it. He can only convince 
ns of our error by giving us some picture of our loss. 
And he must be able to do this, if his system is worth 
anything ; and in promulgating his system he pro- 
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fesses that he can do it. The physician's work is 
to heal the sick ; his sldll must not end in explain- 
ing his own health. It is clear that if a morality is 
incapable of being preached, it is useless to say that 
it is worthy of being practised. The statement will 
be meaningless, except to those for whom it jssnper- 
fluoas. It is therefore essential to the moral end 
that in some way or other it be generally presenta- 
ble, so that its excellence shall appeal to some com- 
mon sense in man. And again, be it observed, that 
we are demanding no mathematical accuracy. We 
demand only that the presentation shall be accurate 
enough to let us recognise its corresponding feet in 
life. 

Now what is a code of morals, and why has the 
world any peed of one ? A code of morals is a num- 
ber of restraining orders ; it rigorously bids us walk 
in certain paths. But why ! What is the use of 
bidding us % Because there are a number of other 
paths that we are naturally inclined to walk in. The 
right path is right because it leads to the highest 
kind of happiness ; the wrong paths are wrong be- 
cause they lead to lower kinds of happiness. But 
when men choose rice instead of virtue, what is 
happening ? They are considering the lower or the 
lesser happiness better than the greater or the higher. 
It is this mistake that is the essence and cause of 
immorality ; it is this mistake that mankind is ever 
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inclined to make, and it is only because of this incli- 
nation that any moral system is of any general 
value. 

Were we all naturally inclined to morality, the 
analysis of it, it is true, might have great specula- 
tive interest ; hut a moral system would not be 
needed as it is for a great practical purpose. The 
law, as we all know, has arisen because of transgres- 
sions, and the moralist has to meddle with human 
nature mainly because it is inconstant and corrupted. 
It is a wild horse that has not so much to be broken, 
once for all, as to be driven and reined in perpetu- 
ally. And the art of the moralist is, by opening the 
mind's eye to the true end of life, to make us sharply 
conscious of what we lose by losing it. And the 
men to whom we shall chiefly want to present this 
end are not men, let us remember, who desire to see 
it, or who will seek for it of their own accord, but 
men who are turned away from it, and on whose 
sight it must be thrust. It is not the righteous but 
the sinnera that have to be called to repentance. And 
not this only : not only must the end in question be 
thus presentable, but when presented it must be able to 
stand the inveterate criticism of those who fear being 
allured by it, who are content aa they are, and have 
no wish to be made discontented. These men wilt 
submit it to every test by which they may hope to 
prove that its attractions are delusive. They will 
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test it with reason, as we test a metal by an acid. 
They will ask what it is based upon, and of what it 
is compounded. They will submit it to an analysis 
as mercUess as that by which their advisers have 
dissolved theism. 

Here then is a fact that all positive morality pre- 
supposes. It pre-supposes that life by its very na- 
ture contains the possibility in it of some one kind of 
happiness, which is open to all men, and which is 
better than all others. It is sufficiently presentable 
even to those who have not experienced it ; and its 
excellence is not vaguely apparent only, but can be 
exactly proved from obvious and acknowledged 
facts. Further, this happiness must be removed 
from its alternatives by some very great interval. 
The proudest, the serenest, the most successful life 
of vice, must be miserable when compared with the 
most painful life of virtue, and miserable in a very 
high degree ; for morality is momentous exactly in 
proportion to the interval between the things to be 
gained and escaped by it. And unless this in terval be 
a very profound one, the language at present current 
as to the importance of virtue, the dignity of life, and 
the earnestness of the moral struggle, will be alto- 
gether overstrained and ludicrous. 

Now is such a happiness a reality or is it a myth ? 
That is the great question. Can human life, cut oflE 
utterly from every hope beyond itself — can human. 
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life supply it ? If it cannot, then evidently there 
can be no morality without religion. But perhaps 
it can. Perhaps life has greater capacities than we 
have hitherto given it credit for. Perhaps this hap- 
piness may be really close at hand for each of ns, 
and we have only overlooked it hitherto because it 
was too directly before our eyes. At all events, 
wherever it is let it be pointed out to us. It is use- 
less, as we have seen, if not generally presentable. 
To those who most need it, it is nseless until present- 
ed. Indeed, until it is presented we are but acting 
on the maxim of its advocates by refusing to believe 
in its existence. ^ No simplicity of mind,^ saysPro- 
fessor Clifford, ' no ohscurity of station, can escape 
the universal dviy of questioning all that we be- 
lieve.' 

The question, then, that we want answered has by 
this time, I think, been stated with suflScjent clear- 
ness, and its importance and its legitimacy been 
placed beyond a doubt. I shall now go on to ex- 
plain in detail how completely unsatisfactory are the 
answers that are at present given it ; how it is evaded 
by some and begged by others ; and how those that 
are most plausible are really made worthless, by a 
subtle but profound defect. 

These answers divide themselves into two classes, 
which, though invariably confused by those that 
give them, are in reality quite distinct and separa- 
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ble. Professor Haxley, one of the most vigorons of 
our positive thinkers, shall help as to nnderstand 
these. He is going to tell us, let us remember, about 
the ^highest good'' — the happiness, in other words, 
that we have just been discussing — the secret of our 
life's worth, and the test of all our conduct. This 
happiness he divides into two kinds.' He says that 
there are two things that we may mean when we speak 
about it. We may mean the happiness of a society 
of men, or we may mean the happiness of the mem- 
bers of that society. And when we speak of moral- 
ity, we may mean two things also ; and these two 
things must be kept distinct. We may mean what 
Professor Huxley calls ' social moralit]/,* and of this 
the test and object is the happiness of societies; 
or we may mean what he calls ^personal morality,'' 
and of tliis the test and object is the happiness of 
indiTiduals. And the answers which our positive 
moralists make to us divide themselves into two 
classes, according to the sort of happiness they re- 
fer to. 

It is before all things important that this division 
be understood, and be kept quite clear in oor minds, 
if we would see honestly what our positive modem 
systems amount to. For what makes them at pres- 
ent so very hard to deal with, is the fact that their 
exponents are perpetually perplexing themselves 

1 Vide NinUetntA Century, No. 8, pp. S30, S3?. 
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between these two classes of answers, first giving 
one, and then the other, and imagining that, by a 
kind of confusion of substance, tliey can both afford 
solutions of the same questions. Thus they con- 
tinually speak of life as though its crowning achieve- 
ment were some kind of personal happiness ; and 
then being asked to explain the nature and basis of 
this, they at once shift their ground, and talk to us 
of the laws and conditions of social happiness. Pro- 
fessor Huxley will again supply us with a very ex- 
cellent example. He starts with the thesis that both 
sorts of morality are strong enough to hold their 
own, without supernatural aid; and when we look 
to see on what ground he holds they are, we find it 
to consist in the following explanation that one is. 
' Oiven,' he says, ' a society of human beings UTider 
certain circumstaTices, and the question wJiether a 
particular action on the part of one of its members 
will tend to increase the general happiness or Jiot, is 
a question of natural knowledge, and as such is a 
perfectly legitimate subject of scientijlc inquiry . . . 
^ it can be shown by observation or experiment, 
that theft, murder, and adultery do not tend to di- 
minish the happiness of society, then, in the absence 
qf any but natural knowledge, they are not social 
immoralities.^ 

Now, in the above passage we have at least on© 
thing. We have a short epitome of one of those 
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classes of answers that our positive moralist^ are 
offering us. It is with this class that I shall deal in 
the following chapter ; and point out as briefly as 
may be its complete irrelevance. After that, I shall 
go on to the other. 
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CHAPTER III. 

80CIOLOGT AS THE TOUNDATION OP MOBALITT. 

SociETT, eays Professor Clifford, is the highest of 
all organisma ; ' and its organic nature, he tells aa, is 
one of those great facts which our own generation 
has been the first to state rationally. It is our un- 
derstanding of this that enables us to supply morals 
with a positive basis. It is, be proceeds, because 
society is organic, Hkat actions which, as in- 
dioidual, are insignificant, are massed together 
into .... important 'movements. Co-operation or 
band-work is the life of iW And '■it is the practice 
qf hand-work,'' he adds, that, unknown till lately 
though its nature was to us, has so motilded man as 
' to create in him two specially human faculties, the 
conscience and the intellect;^ of which the former, 
we are told, gives us the desire for the good, and the 
latter instructs us how to attain this desire by action. 
So too Professor Huxley, once more to recur to him, 
says that that state of man would be ' a trite civitas 
Dei, in which each maiCs moral faculty shall be 
sv/ih as leads him to control all those desires which 
run counter to the good of mankind.^ And J. S. 
' VidB NiiKlemth Untiiry, October, 1877- 
* 49 
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Mill, whoae doubta as to the value of life we have 
already dwelt upon, professed to have at last satis- 
fied himself by a precisely similar answer. He had 
never 'wavered in ike conmction,' he tells as, even 
all through his perplexity, that, if life had any value 
at all, ' happiness ' was its one ' end,' and the ' test 
of its rule of cmtduct;' but he now thought that 
this end was to be attained by not making it the 
direct end, but ' hy fixing the rnind on some object 
other thanon^s own happiness ; on the happiness of 
others — on the improvement of maTikind.^ Thesame 
thing is being told us on all sides, and in countless 
ways. The common name for this theory ia UtUi- 
tarianism ; and its great boast, and its special pro- 
fessed strength, ia that it gives morals a positive 
basis in the acknowledged science of sociology, 
Whether sociology can really supply such a basis is 
what we now have to enquire. There are many 
practical rules for which it no doubt can do bo ; but 
will these rules correspond with what we mean by 
morals ? 

Now the province of the sociologist, within certain 
limits, is clear enough. His study is to the social 
body what the study of the physician is to tlie indi- 
vidual body. It is the study of human action as 
productive, or non-productive, of some certain gen- 
eral good. But here comes the point at issue — What 
is this general good, and what is included by it X 
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The positive school contend that it is general happi- 
ness ; and there, they say, is the answer to the great 
question — What is the test of conduct, and the true 
end of life I But though, aa we shall see in another 
moment, thete is some plausibility in this, there is 
really nothing in it of the special answer we want. 
Our question is, What is the true happiness! And 
what is the answer thus far ? — That the true happi- 
ness is general happiness ; that it is the happiness of 
men in societies ; that it is happiness equally dis- 
tributed. But this avaUs us nothing. The coyeted 
happiness is sti)l a locked casket. We know nothing 
as yet of ita contents. A happy society neither does 
nor can mean anything but a number of happy indi- 
viduals, so organised that their individaal happiness 
is secured to them. But what do the individuals 
want 1 Before we can try to secure it for them, we 
must know that. Grants that we know what will 
make the individuals happy, then we shall know 
what will make society happy. And then social 
morality will be, as Professor Huxley says, a per- 
fectly legitimate subject of scientific enquiry — then, 
but not till then. But this is what the positive 
school are perpetuaUy losing sight of ; and the rea- 
son of the confusion is not far to seek. 

Within certain limits, it is quite true, the general 
good is a sufficiently obvious matter, and beyond the 
reach of any rational dispate. There are, therefore, 
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certain rulea witb regard to conduct that we can 
arrive at and justify by strictly scientific methods. 
We can demonstrate that there are certain actions 
which we must never tolerate, and which we must 
join together, as best we may, to suppress. Actions, 
for instance, that wonld tend to generate pestilence, 
or to destroy our good faith in our fellows, or to 
render our lives aud property insecure, are actions 
the badness of which can be scientifically verified. 

But the general good by which these actions are 
tested is something quite distinct from happiness, 
though it undoubtedly haa a close connection with 
it. It is no kind of happiness, high or low, in parti- 
cular ; it is simply those negative conditions required 
equally by every kind. If we are to be happy in 
any way, no matter what, we must of course have 
our lives, and, next to our lives, our health and our 
possessions secured to us. But to secure us these 
does not secure us happiness. It simply leaves us 
free to secure it, if we can, for ourselves. Once let 
us have some common agreement as to what this 
happiness is, we may then be able to formulate other 
rules for attaining it. But in the absence of any 
such agreement, the only possible aim of social mo- 
rality, the only possible meaning of the general good, 
is not any kind or any kinds of happiness, but the 
security of those conditions without which all hap- 
piness would be impossible. 
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Suppose the human race were a set of cauariea 
in a ca^, and that we were in grave doubt as to 
what seed to give them — hemp-seed, rape-eeed, or 
canary-seed, or all three mixed in certain pro- 
portions. That would exactly represent the state 
ot our case thus far. There is the question that 
we want the positive school to answer. It is sorely 
evident that, in this perplexity, it is beside the 
point to tell us that the birds must not peck each 
other's eyes out, and that they must all have 
access to the trough that we are ignorant how to 
fiU. 

The fault then, so continually committed by the 
positive school, is this. They confuse the negative 
conditions of happiness with the positive materials 
of it. Professor Huxley, in a passage I have already 
quoted, is caught, so to speak, in the very act of 
committing it. ' Theft, murder, and adultery,^ all 
these three, it will be remembered, he claasea to- 
gether, and seems to think that they stand upon the 
same footing. But from what has just been pointed 
out, it is plain that they do not do so. We condemn 
theft and murder for one reason. We condemn adul- 
tery for quite another. We condemn the former 
because they are incompatible with any form of hap- 
piness. We condemn the latter because it is the 
supposed destruction of one particular form ; or the 
substitution, rather, of a form supposed to be less 
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complete, for another form supposed to be more 
complete. If the ' highest good,^ if the beat kind of 
happiness, be the end we are in search of, the truths 
of sociology will help us but a very short way to- 
wards it. By the practice of * band-work ' alone we 
shall never learn to construct a ^true Civitas Dei.' 
Band- work with the same perfection may be prac- 
tised for opposite ends. Send an army in a just war 
or an unjust one, in either case it will need the same 
discipline. There must be order amongst thieves, a^ 
well aa amongst honest men. There can be an 
orderly brothel as well as an orderly nunnery, and 
all order rests on co-operation. We presume co- 
operation. We require an end for which to co-op- 
erate. 

I have already compared the science of sociology 
to that of medicine ; and the comparison will again 
be a very instructive one. The aim of both sciences 
is to produce health ; and the relation of health to 
happiness is in both cases the same. It is an im- 
portant condition of the full enjoyment of anything : 
but it will by no means of itself give or guide us to 
the best thing. A man may be in excellent health, 
and yet, if he be pnident, be leading a degrading 
life. So, too, may a society. The Cities of the Plain 
may, for all we know to the contrary, have been in 
excellent social health ; indeed, there is every reason 
to believe they were. They were, apparently, to a 
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Tiigh degree strong and prosperona ; and the sort of 
happiness that their citizens set most store by waa 
only too generally attainable. There were not ten 
men to be found in them by whom the highest good 
had not been realised. 

There are, however, two suppositions, on which 
the general good, or the health of the social organ- 
ism, can be given a more deHnite meaning, and 
made in some sense an adequate t«at of conduct. 
And one or other of these suppositions is appar- 
ently always lurking in the positivist mind. Bat 
though, when unexpressed, and only barely assent- 
ed to, they may seem to be true, their entire false- 
hood will appear the moment they are distinctly 
stated. 

One of these suppositions is, that for human hap- 
piness health is alone requisite — health in the social 
organism including sufficient wealth and freedom ; 
and that man's life, whenever it is not interfered 
with, will be moral, dignified, and delightful natur- 
ally, no matter how he lives it. But this supposi- 
tion, from a moralist, is of course nonsense. For, 
were it true, as we have just seen, Sodom might have 
been as moral as the tents of Abraham ; and in a 
perfect state there would be a fitting place for both. 
The social organism indeed, in its highest state of 
perfection, would manifest the richest variety in the 
development of such varions parts. It might con- 
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Bist of a number of motley communes ' of monoga- 
mists and of free-lovers, of ascetics and sybarites, of 
saints and TiaiSepaarai — each of them being stones 
in this true Clmias Dei, this holy city of God. Of 
course it may be contended that this state of things 
would be desirable ; that, however, is qnite a differ- 
ent question. But whatever else it was, it would 
certainly not be moral, in any sense in which the 
word has yet been used. 

The second supposition I spoke of, though less 
openly absurd than this one, is really quite as false. 
It consists of a vague idea that, for some reason or 
other, happiness can never be distributed in an 
equal measure to all, unless it be not only equal in 
degree but also the same in kind ; and that the one 
kind that can be thus distributed is a kind that is in 
harmony with our conceptions of moral excellence. 
Now this is indeed so far true, that there are doubt- 
less certain kinds of happiness which, if enjoyed at 
all, can be enjoyed by the few alone ; and that the 

' ' At Mr. Spenecr pointt out, tociety doe* not reMemhU thoia organ- 
ism* vHiich are to h^hly eetUrali*ed l/ial tlie unilff of the tehole U the 
imporlanl thing, and every part must die if aepnrated from the rest ; 
hut rather thote that mB bear *eparniian and reunion ; betauu, iMtough 
there i* a certain union and organitation of the part* in regard to one 
another, yet the far more important faet t* the life of the part* lep/ir- 
alely. Tlie true health of toeidff depend* upon the eo-nmunes, lite tH- 
tage* and townthip*. infinitely more than on the form and pageantry of 
an imperial government. If in Ififm Utert i* band'Oork, union for a 
common effort, eonwrae in the toorking out of a common tJumght. Ihrra 
the Bepublie if.'— Professor Clifford, MneteeTtt/i Century, Oclober, 1877. 
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conditiooa under which alone the few can enjoy 
them disturb the conditions of all happiness for the 
many. The general good, therefore, gives us at once 
a test by which such kinds of happiness can be con- 
demned. But to eliminate these will by no means 
leave us a residue of virtue ; for these so far from 
being co-extenaive with moral evil, do in reality lie 
only on the borders of it; and the condemnation 
attached to them is a legal rather Chan a moral one. 
It is based, that is, not so much on the kind of hap- 
piness itself as on the ciroumatances under which we 
are at present obliged to seek it. Thus the practice 
of seduction may be said to be condemned suffi- 
ciently by the misery brought by it to its victims, 
and its victims' families. Bat suppose the victims 
are willin g, and the families complacent, this ground 
of condemnation goes ; though in the eye of the 
moralist, matters in this last will be iax worse than 
in the former. It is therefore quite a mistake to say 
that the kind of happiness which it is the end of life 
to realise is defined or narrowed down appreciably 
by the fact that it is a general end. Vice can be 
enjoyed in common, just as well as virtue ; nor if 
wisely regulated will it exhaust the tastes that it ap- 
peals to. Regulated with equal skill, and with equal 
far-sightedness, it will take its place side by side with 
virtue ; nor will sociology or social morality ^ve 
us any reason for preferring the one to the other. 
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We may obaerre accordingly, tliat if happiness of 
some certain kind be the moral test, wliat Profesaor 
Huxley calls ' social morality^ — the rule that is, for 
producing the negative conditions of happiness, it is 
not in itself morality at all. It may indeed become 
so, when the consciousness that we are conforming 
to it becomes one of the factors of our own personal 
happiness. It then suffers a kind of apotheosis. It 
is taken up into ourselves, and becomes part and par- 
cel of our own personal morality. But it then be- 
comes quite a different matter, as we shall see very 
shortly ; and even then it supplies us with but a very 
small part of the answer. 

Thus far what has been made plain is this. Gen- 
eral, or social happiness, unless explained farther, is 
simply for moral purposes an unmeaning phrase. It 
evades the whole question we are asking ; for happi- 
ness is no more differentiated by saying that it is gen- 
eral, than food is by saying that everyone at a table 
is eating it ; or than a language is by saying that 
every one in a room is talking it. The social happi- 
ness of all of us means nothing but the personal hap- 
piness of each of us ; and if social happiness have 
any single meaning — in other words, if it be a test of 
morals — it must postulate a personal happiness of 
some hitherto unexplained kind. Else sociology will 
be subsidiary to nothing but individual license ; gen- 
eral law will be but the protection of individual law- 
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lessDess ; and the completest social morality but the 
conditioD of the completest personal un-morality. 
The social organism we may compare to a yew-tree. 
Science will explain to us how it has grown up from 
the ground, and how all its twigs must have fitting 
room to expand in. It will not show us how to clip 
the yew-tree into a peacock. Morality, it la true, 
must rest ultimately on the proved facts of sociology ; 
and this is not only true but evident. But it rests 
upon them as a statue rests upon its pedestal, and the 
same pedestal will support an Athend or a Priapoa. 

The matter, however, is not yet altogether disposed 
of. The type of personal happiness that social mo- 
Tality postulates, as a whole, we have BtUl to seek for. 
But a part of it, as 1 jnst'pointed out, will, beyond I 
doubt, be a willing obedience by each to the rules 
that make it in its entirety within the reach of all. 
About this obedience, however, there is a certain thing 
to remember: it must be willing, not enforced. The 
laws will of course do all they can to enforce it ; but 
not only can they never do this completely, but even 
if they could, they would not produce morality. 
Conduct which, if willing, we should caU highly 
moral, we shall, if enforced only, call nothing more 
than legal. We do not call a wild bear tame because 
it is 80 well caged that there is no fear of its attack- 
ing us ; nor do we call a man good because, though 
his desires are evil, we have made him afraid to grat- 
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ify them. Further, it is not enough that the obedi- 
ence in question be willing in the sense that it does 
not give us pain. If it ie to be a moral quality, 
it must also give us positive pleasure. Indeed, it 
must not so much be obedience to the law as an im- 
passioned co-operation with it. 

Now this, if producible, even though no further 
moral aim was connected with it, would undoubted- 
^ ly be of itself a moral element. Suppose two pigs, 
for instance, had only a single wallowing-place, and 
each would like natorally to wallow in it for ever. 
If each pig in turn were to rejoice to make room for 
his brother, and were consciously to r^ulate his de- 
light in becoming filthy himself by an equal delight 
in seeing his brother becoming filthy also, we should 
doubtless here be in the presence of a certain moral 
element. And though this, in a human society, might 
not carry as so far as we require to be carried, it would, 
without doubt, if producible, carry us a certain way. 
The question is. Is this moral element, this impas- 
sioned and unselfish co-operation with the social law, 
producible, in the absence of any farther end to which 
the social law is to be subordinate! The positive 
school apparently think it is ; and this opinion has 
a seeming foundation in fact. We will therefore 
carefully examine what this foundation is, and see 
how far it is really able to support the weight that 
is laid upon it. 
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That fact, in itself a quite undoubted one, is the 
possession by man of a certain Bpecial and important 
feeling, which, viewed from its passive side, we call 
sjTni>athy, and from its active side, benevolence. It 
exists in various degrees in different people, but to 
some degree or other it probably exists in all. Most 
people, for instance, if they hear an amusing story, 
at once itch to tell it to an appreciative friend ; for 
they find that the amusement, if shared, is doubled. 
Two epicures together, for the same reason, wiU en- 
joy a dinner better than if they each dined singly. 
In such cases the enjoyment of another plays the 
part of a reflector, which throws one's own enjoy- 
ment back on one. Nor is this all. It is not only 
true that we often desire others to be pleased with 
us ; we often desire others to be pleased instead of 
us. For instance, if there be but one easy. chair in a 
room, one man will often give it up to another, and 
prefer himself to stand, or perhaps sit on the table. 
To contemplate discomfort is oft«n more annoying 
than to suffer it. 

This is the fact in human nature on which the pos- 
itive school rely for their practical motive power. It 
is this sympathy and benevolence that is the secret 
of the social union ; and it is by these that the mlea 
of social morality are to be absorbed and attracted 
into ourselves, and made the directors of all our other 
impulses. 
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The feelings, however, that are thus relied on will 
be found, on consideration, to be altogether inade- 
quate. They are undoubted facts, it is true, and are 
ours by the very constitution of our nature ; but they 
do not possess the importance that is assigned to 
them, and their limits are soon reached. They are 
unequal in their distribution ; they are partial and 
capricious in their action ; and they are disturbed 
and counterbalanced by the opposite impulse of self- 
ishness, which is just as much a part of our nature, 
and which is just as generally distributed. It must 
be a very one-sided view of the case that will lead us 
to deny this ; and by such eclectic methods of obser- 
vation we can support any theory we please. Thus 
there are many stories of unselfish heroism displayed 
by rough men on occasions such as shipwrecks, and 
displayed quite spontaneously. And did we confine 
our attention to this single set of examples, we might 
naturally conclude that we had here the real nature 
of man bursting forth in all Its intense entirety — a 
constant but suppressed force, which we shall learn 
by-and-by to utilise generally. But if we extend our 
observations a little farther, we shall find another set 
of examples, iu which selfishness is just as predomi- 
nant as unselfishness was in the first set. The sailor, 
for instance, who might struggle to save a woman on 
a sinking ship, will trample her to death to escape 
from a burning theatre. And if we will but honestly 
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estimate the composite nature of man, we shall find 
that the sailor, in this latter case, embodies a ten- 
dency far commoner, and far more to be counted on, 
than he does in the former. No fair student of life 
or history wiU, I think, be able to deny this. The 
lives of the world's greatest men, be they Goethes or 
Napoleons, will be the first to show as that it is so. 
Whilst the world's best men, who hare been most 
snccessfnl in conquering their selfish nature, will be 
the first to bear witness to the persistent strength 
of it. 

But even giving these unpromising facte the least 
weight possible, the case will practically be not 
much mended. The unselfish impulses, let them be 
diflEused never so widely, will be found, as a general 
rule, to be very limited in power ; and to be intense 
only for short periods, and under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. They are intense only — in the absence 
of any further motive — when the thing to be won for 
another becomes invested for the mpment with an 
abnormal value, and the thing to be lost by oneself 
becomes abnormally depreciated ; when all interme- 
diate possibilities are suddenly swept away from us, 
and the only surviving alternatives are shame and 
heroism. Bat this never happens, except in the case 
of great catastrophes, of such, for instance, as a ship- 
wreck ; and thus the only conditions under which an 
impassioned unselfishness can be counted on, axe 
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amongst the first condltiona that we trust to progress 
to eliminate. The common state of life, then, when 
the feelings are In this normal state of tension, is all 
that in this connection we can really be concerned in 
dealing Avith. And there, nnaelfishness, though as 
sure a fact as selfishness, is, spontaneously and apart 
from a further motive, essentially unequal to the 
work it is asked to do. Thus, though as I observed 
just now, a man may often prefer to sit on a table 
and give up the arm-chair to a friend, there are other 
times when he will be very loth to do so. He will 
do sji when the pleasure of looking at comfort is 
greater than the pleasure of feeling it. And in cer- 
tain states of mind and body this is very often the 
case. But let him be sleepy and really in need of 
rest, the selfish impulse will at once eclipse the un- 
selfish, and, unless under the action of some alien 
motive, he will keep the arm-chair for himself. So, 
too, in the case of the two epicures, if there be suffi- 
cient of the best dainties for both, each will feel that 
it is BO much the bett«r. But whenever the dainties 
in question cannot be divided, it will be the tendency 
of each to take them furtively for himself. 

And when we come to the conditions of happiness 
the matter will be just the same. If without incom- 
moding oiirselves we can, as Professor Huxley says, 
repress 'all those desires which run couTiter to the 
good of mankind,^ we shall no doubt all willingly do 
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SO ; only in that case little more need be said. The 
^Civitas Dei' we are promised may be left to take 
care of itself, and it will doubtless very soon begin 
'to rise like an exhalation.' But if this self-repres- 
sion be a matter of great difficulty, and one requir- 
ing a constant struggle on our part, it will be need- 
ful for ua to intensely realise, when we abstain from 
any action, that the happiness it would take from 
others will be far greater than the happiness it 
would give to ourselves. Suppose, for instance, a 
man were in love with his friend's wife, and had en- 
gaged on a certain night to take ber to the theatre. 
He would instantly give the engagement up could he 
know that the people in the gallery would be burnt 
to death if he did not. He would certainly not give 
it up because by the sight of his proceedings the 
moral tone of the stalla might be inhnitesimally 
lowered ; still less would he do so because another 
wife's husband might be made infinitely jealous. 
Whenever we give up any source of X)ersonal happi- 
■ ness for the sake of the happiness of the community 
at large, -the two kinds of happiness have to be 
weighed together in a balance. But the latter, ex- 
cept in very few cases, Is at a great disadvantage : 
only a part of it, so to speak, can be got into the 
scale. What adds to my sense of pleasure in the 
proportion of a million pounds may be only taxing 
society in the proportion of half a farthing a head. 
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Unselfishness with regard to society is thus essen- 
tially a different thing from unselflshneas with re- 
gard to an individual. In the latter case the things 
to be weighed together are commensurate : not so is 
the former. In the latter case, as we have seen, an 
impassioned self-devotion may be at times produced 
by the sudden presentation to a man of two extreme 
alternatives ; but in the former case such alternatives 
are not presentable. I may know that a certain Une 
of conduct will on the one hand give me great pleas- 
are, and that on the other hand, if it were practised 
by everyone, it would produce much general mis- 
chief ; but I shall know that my practising it, will, 
as a fa.ct, be hardly felt at all by the community, or 
at all events only in a very small degree. And there- 
fore my choice is not that of the sailor's in the ship- 
wreck. It does not lie between saving my life at the 
expense of a woman's, or saving a woman's life at 
the expense of mine. It lies rather, as it were, be- 
tween letting her lose her ear-ring and breaking my 
own arm. 

It will appear, therefore, that the general condi- . 
tions of an entirely undefined happiness form an 
ideal utterly unfitted to counterbalance individual 
temptation or to give even willingness, let alone 
ardour, to the self-denials that are required of us. 
In the firat place the conditions are so vague that 
even in the extremest cases the individual will find 
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it difBcnlt to ^«alise that he is appreciably disturb- 
ing them. And in the second place, until he knows 
that the happiness in question is something of ex- 
treme value he wiU be unable to feel much ardour in 
helping to make it possible. If we knew that the 
social organism in its state of completest health had 
no higher pleasure than sleep and eating, the cause 
of its completest health would hardly excite enthu- 
siasm. And even if we did not rebel against any 
sacrifices for so poor a result as this, we should at 
the best be resigned rather than blest in making 
them. The nearest approach to a moral end that the 
science of sociology will of itself supply to us is an 
end that, in all probability, men will not follow at all, 
or that will produce in them, if they do, no happier 
state than a passionless and passive acquiescence. If 
we want anything more than this we must deal with 
happiness itself, not with the negative conditions of 
it. We must discern the highest good that is within 
the reach of each of us, and this may perhaps sup- 
ply us with a motive for endeavonring to secore the 
' same blessing for all. But the matter depends en- 
tirely on what this highest good is — on the end to 
whidx, given the social health, the social health will 
be directed. !- 

The real answer to this qnestion can be given, as I 
have said before, in terms of the individual only. 
Social happiness is a mere set of ciphers till the unit 
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of personal happiness ia placed before it. A man's 
happiness may of course depend on other beings, but 
still it Is none the less contained in himself. If our 
greatest delight were to see each other dance the can- 
can, then it might be morality for us all to dance. 
None the less would this be a happy world, not be- 
cause we were all dancing, but becaiise we each en- 
joyed the sight of such a spectacle. Many young 
officers take int-ense pride in their regiments, and the 
character of such regiments may in a certain sense 
be called a corporate thing. But it depends entirely 
on the personal character of their members, and all 
that the phrase really indicates is that a set of men 
talte pleasure in similar things. Thus it is the boast 
of one young officer that the members of his regiment 
all spend too much, of another that they all drink 
too much, of another that they are distinguished for 
their high rank, and of another that they are distin- 
guished for the lowness of their sensuality. What 
differentiates one regiment from another is first and 
before all things some personal source of happiness 
common to all its members. 

And as it is with the character of a regiment, so 
too is it with the character of life in general. When 
we say that Humanity may become a glorious thing 
as a whole, we must mean that each man may attain 
some positive glory as an individual. What shall I 
get \ and I \ and I ! and I % What do you offer me } 
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and me 1 and me % This is the first question that the 
common sense of mankind asks. ' You must promise 
someiking to each of us,' it says, ' or very certainly 
you will be able to promise nothing to all of us.' 
There is no real escape in saying that we must all 
work for one another, and that oar bappinesii is to be 
found in that. The question merely confronts us 
with two other facets of itself. What sort of happi- 
ness shall I secure for others t and what sort of hap- 
piness will others secure for me 1 What wiU it be 
like? Will it be worth having? In the positivist 
Utopia, we are told, each man's happiness is bound 
up in the happiness of all the rest, and is thus infi- 
nitely intensified. All mankind are made a mighty 
whole, by the fusing power of benevolence. Benev- 
olence, however, means simply the wishing that our 
neighbours were happy, the helping to make them 
BO, and lastly the being glad that they are so. But 
happiness must plainly be something besides benev- 
olence ; else, if I know that a man's highest happi- 
ness is in knowing that others ore happy, all I shall 
try to procure for others is the knowledge that I am 
happy ; and thus the Utopian happiness wonld be ex- 
pressed completely in the somewhat homely formula, 
'/ am so glad thai you are glad that I am glad.' 
But this is, of course, not enough. All this gladness 
must be about something besides itself. Our good 
wishes for our neighbours must have some farther 
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content than that tley shall wish us well in return. 
What I wish them and what they wish me must be 
something that both they and I, each of us, take de- 
light in for ourselves. It will certainly be no delight 
to men to procure for others what they will take no 
delight in themselves, if procured by others for them. 
^ For ajoyfullife, that is to sap a pleasant li/e,^ as 
Sir Thomas More pithily puts it, *is either evil; and 
if so, then thou shouldest rwt only help no man 
thereto, b ut raiher as much as in thee lieth withdraw 
all men from it as noisome and hurtful; or else if 
thou not only mayest, hut also qf duty art bound to 
procure it for otJiers, why not chiejiy for thyself, to 
whom thou art bound to show as much favour and 
gentleness as to others f ' The fundamental question 
is, then, what life should a man try to procure for 
himself? How shall he make it most joyfult and 
how joyful will it be when he has done hia utmost 
for it ? It is in terms of the individual, and of the 
individual only, that the value of life can at first be 
intelligibly stated. If the coin be not itself genuine, 
we shall never be able to make it so by merely shuf- 
fling it about from hand to hand, nor even by indef- 
initely multiplying it. A million sham bank notes 
will not make us any richer than a single one. 
Granting that the ricTies are really genuine, then the 
knowledge of their diffusion may magnify for each 
of ns our own pleasure in possessing them. But it 
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vtU only do this if the share that is possessed by 
each be itself something very great to begin with- 
Certain intense kinds of happinesa may perhaps be 
raised to ecstasy by the ^Knight that another shares 
them. Bat if the feeling in question be nothing more 
than cheerfulness, a man will not be made ecstatic 
by the knowledge that any number of other people 
are cheerful as well as he. When the happiness of 
two or more people rises to a certain temperature, 
then it is true a certain fasion may take place, and 
there may perhaps be a certain joint result, arising 
from the sum of the parts. But below this melting 
point no fusion or union takes pla^e at all, nor will 
any number of lesser happinesses melt and be massed 
together into one great one. Two great wits may in- , 
crease each other's brilliancy, but two half-wits wiU 
not make a single whole one. A bad picture will not 
become good by being magnified, nor will a merely 
readable novel become more than readable by the 
publication of a million copies of it. Suppose it were 
a matter of life and death to ten men to walk to York 
from London in a day. Were this feat a possible 
one, they might no doubt each do their best to help 
the others to accomplish it. But if it were beyond 
the power of each singly, they would not accomplish 
it as a body, by the whole ten leaving CharingCross 
together, and each of them walking one tenth of the 
way. The distance they could aU walk would be no 
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greater than the distance they could each walk. In 
the same way the value of human life, aa a whole, 
dejwnds on the capacities of the individual human 
being, as an enjoying animal. If these capacities be 
great, we shall be eager in our de-sire to gratify them 
— certainly for ourselves, and perhaps also for others ; 
and this second desire may perhaps be great enough 
to modify and to guide the first. But unless these 
capacities be great, and the means of gratifying them 
definite, our impulses on our own behalf will become 
weak and sluggish, whilst those on behalf of others 
will become less able to control them. 

It will be apparent farther from this, that jnst as 
happiness, unless some distinct positive quality, 
gains nothing as an end of action, either in value or 
distinctness, by a mere diffusion in the present — ^by 
an extension, as it were, laterally — so will it gain 
nothing farther by giving it another dimension, and 
by prospectively increasing it in the future. We 
must know what it is first, before we know whether 
it is capable of increase. Apart from this knowl- 
edge, the conception of progress and the hope of 
some brighter destiny can add nothing to that re- 
quired something, which, so far as sociology can 
define it for us, we have seen to be so utterly in- 
adequate. Social conditions, it is true, we may ex- 
pect will go on improving ; we may hope that tie 
social machinery will come gradually to run more 
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smoothly. But anless we know something positive 
to the contrary, the outcome of all this progress 
may be nothing but a more undistubed ennui or a 
more soulless sensuality. The rose-leaves may be 
laid more smoothly, and yet the man that lies on 
them may be wearier or more degraded. 

Tomorrow, artd to-tnorrov), and to-morroa 
Creept in thii petty pace from day to day ; 
And all our yc»terday» hatt lighted foots 
TIi€ vuy to diutg death. 

This, for all that sociology can inform ns to the 
contrary, may be the lesson really taught us by the 
jwsitive philosophy of progress. 

But what the positivists themselves learn from it, 
is something very different. The following verses 
are George Eliot's : 

Oh may I join the ehoir inniiHAe 

Of Oiate immortal dead i^to Uiie ayiHn 

fn livc» mitdt UUer by their pretrnM. Bo 

To live « heaven. . . . 

To make undying mofie in the xoorld, 

BrcaOting la heauteoiu order that eontroU 

yfWi growing tTsay Uu groming life of man. 

80 tee inJierU Unit meett purity 

For v)!iich i« itrugglcd, groaned, and agonited 

With widening retrotpeel, that bred detpair. . , 

That hetUr tdftJialt line till /luman tim« 

Shall fold it* rydidM. and Uie human sky 

Be gathered like a teroU ait/tin the tomb 
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Unread for ever. Thi» u l\fe to comr. 
Which martyred men Aase made fMte glorimu 
For ut tch) ttrine tofoUom. May I reach 
That purest fieaven, and be to other ttnd» 
That cup ofitrength in tomtgreat agony, 
Enkindia generotu ardaar, feed pure love. 
Beget the tmile* that ham na cruelty. 
Be tlie tteeet pretence of a good diffuted. 
And in diffuiion ever more inlcTue; 
Bo ehaS I join that choir inviiSile 
Whote muiie U the gladnete of the loor^ 

Here is the posiiire rd^on of benevolence and pro- 
greos, as preached to the modern world in the name 
of exact thought, presented to ns in an impassioned 
epitome. Here is hope, ardour, sympathy, and rea- 
olution, enough and to spare. The first question is, — 
How are these kindled, and what are they all about! 
They must, as we have seen, be about something 
that the science of sociology will not discover for us. 
Nor can they last, if, like an empty stomach, they 
prey only upon themselves. They must have some 
solid content, and the great thing needful is to dis- 
cern this. It is quite true that to suffer, or even to 
die, will often seem dulce et decorum to a man ; but 
it will only seem so when the end he dies or suffers 
for is, in Lis estimation, a worthy one. A Christian 
might be gladly crucified if by so doing he could 
turn men from vice to virtue ; but a connoisseur in 
wine would not be crucified that his beet friend 
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miglit prefer dry champagne to sweet. All the 
agony and the struggles, then, that the positivist 
saint suffers with such enthusiasm, depend alike for 
their value and their possibility on the object that 
is supposed to cause them. And in the verses jast 
quoted this object is indeed named several times ; 
but it is named only incidentally and in vague 
terms, as if its nature and its value were self-evi- 
dent, and could be left to take care of themselves ; 
and the great thing to be dwelt upon were the means 
and not the end : whereas the former are really only 
the creatures of the latter, and can have no more 
honour than the latter is able to bestow upon them. 
Now the only positive ends named in these verses 
are *■ the better self,'' * sweet purity,'' and 'smilestkat 
have no crtieltyJ' The conditions of these are 'beau- 
teous order,' and the result of them ia the 'ffladness 
<if the world.' The rest of the language used adds 
nothing to oui positive knowledge, but merely makes 
us feel the want of it. The purest heaven, we are 
told, that the men of any generation can look for- 
ward to, win be the increased gladness that their 
right conduct will secure for a coming generation : 
and that gladness, when it comes, will be, as it were, 
the seraphic song of the blessed and holy dead. 
Thus every present, for the positivist, is the future 
life of the past ; earth is heaven perpetually realis- 
ing itself ; it is, as it were, an eternal choir-practice, 
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in which the performers, though a little out of tune 
ut present, are becoming momently more and more 
perfect. If this be bo, there is a heaven of some 
sort about us at this moment. There is a musical 
gladness every day in our ears, our actual delight in 
which it might have been a heaven to our great- 
grandfathers to have anticipated in the last century. 
Now it is plain that this alleged music is not 
everywhere. Where, then, is it ? And will it, when 
we have found it, be found to merit all the praise 
that is bestowed upon it? Sociology, as we have 
seen, may show us how to secure to each performer 
his voice or hia instrument ; but it will not show us 
how to make either the voice or the instrument a 
good one ; nor will it decide whether the orchestra 
shall perform Beethoven or Offenbach, or whether 
the chorus shall sing a penitential psalm or a drink- 
ing song. When we have discovered what the 
world's highest gladness can consist of, we will 
again come to the question of how far such gladness 
can be a general end of action. 
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CHAPTER rV". 

OOODSESS AS ITS OWN REWARD. 

'W^ehooiesvtt mtut giw, and hazard aH ht liath.' Inscriptioii on the 
Leaden Casket. Mereliant of Venice. 

What I have been urging iu the last chapter is 
really nothing more than the positivists admit them- 
selves. It will be found, if we study their utter- 
ances as a whole, that they by no means believe 
practically in their own professions, or consider that 
the end of action can be either defined and verified 
by sociology, or made attractive by sympathy. On 
the contrary, they confess plainly how inadequate 
these are by themselves, by continually supplement- 
ing them with additions from quite another quarter. 
But their fault is that this confession is, apparently, 
only half conscious with them ; and they are for 
ever reproducing arguments as sufficient which they 
have already in other moments implicitly condemned 
aa meaningless. My aim has been, therefore, to put 
these arguments out of court altogether, and safely 
shut the doors on them. Hitherto they have played 
just the part of an idle populace, often turned out 
of doors, but as often breaking in again, and confus- 
ing with their noisy cheers a judgment that has not 
77 
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yet been given. Let us have done, then, with the 
conditions of happiness till we know what happiness 
is. Let us have done with enthusiasm till we know 
if there \a anything to be enthusiastic about. 

I have quoted Geoige Eliot's cheers already, as 
expressing what this enthusiasm is. I will now quote 
her again, as showing how fully she recognises that 
its vaJue depends upon its object, and that its only 
possible object must be of a definite, and in the first 
place, of a personal nature. Li her novel of Daniel 
DeroTida, the large part of the interest hangs on 
which way the heroine's character will develop 
itself ; and this interest, in the opinion of the author- 
ess, is of a very intense kind. Why should it be \ 
she asks explicitly. And she gives her answer in 
the following very remarkable and very instructive 



' Could there be a slenderer, trotc insignijicant 
thread,' she says, 'in TiuToan history, than this con- 
sciousness of a girl, husy with her small iTiferences 
of the way in which she could make her life pleas- 
ant f in a time too, when ideas were with fresh vig- 
our making armies of themselves, and the universal 
kinship was declaring itself fiercely : when women 
on the other side of the world would not mourn for 
the husbands aTid sons who died bravely in a com- 
mon cause; andT/ien, stiTiied of bread, on one side 
qf the world, heard of that willing loss and were 
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patient; a time when the soul of man was waking 
the pulses which had for cejituries been beating in 
him unheard, until their fuU sense made a new 
life of terror or of joy. 

^What in the midst (f that mighty drama are 
girls and their blind visions t They are the Yea or 
Nay q/" Dial good far which men are enduring and 
fighting. In these delicate vessels is borne onward 
through the ages the treasure of human affections.'' 

Now here we come to solid ground at last. Here 
is ao emphatic and frank admission of all that I was 
ni^og in the last chapter ;~and the required end of 
action and test of conduct is brought to a focna and 
localized. It is not described, it Is true ; but a nar- 
row circle is drawn round it, and our future search 
for it becomes a matter of comparative ease. We 
are in a position now to decide whether it exists, or 
does not exist. It consists primarily and before aU 
things in the choice by the indiTidual of one out of 
many modes of happiness — the election of a certain 
*way,' in George Eliot's words, '■in which Tie will 
malce his life pleasant' There are many sets of 
pleasure open to him ; but there is one set, it is said, 
more excellent, beyond comparison, than the others ; 
and to choose these, and these alone, is what will 
give ns part in the holy value of life. The choice 
and the refusal of them is the Tea and the Nay of 
all that makes life worth living ; and is the sonrce, 
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to the poaitivists, of the solemnity, the terrors, and 
sweetness of the whole ethical vocabulary. ' What 
then are the alternative pleasures thai life offers 
me "i In how many ways am I capable of feeling 
my existence a blessing? and in what way shall I 
feel the blessing of it most keenly f This is the 
great life-question ; it may be asked indifferently by 
any individual ; and in the positiviat answer to it, 
which will be the same for all, and of universal ap- 
plication, must lie the foundation of the positive 
moral system. 

And that system, as I have said before, professes 
to be essentially a moral one, in the old religious 
sense of the word. It retains the old ethical vocabu- 
lary ; and lays the same intense stress on, the old 
ethical distinctions. T^ot is this a mere profession 
only. We shall see that the ayatem logically re- 
quires it. One of its chief virtues— indeed the only 
virtue in it we have defined hitherto — is, as has been 
seen, an habitual self-denial. But a denial of what 1 
Of something, plainly, that if denied to ourselves, 
can be conveyed as a negative or positive good to 
others. But the good things that are thus trans- 
ferable cannot plainly be the ^ highest good,^ ormor- 
ality would consist largely of a surrender of ita own 
end. This end must evidently be something inward 
and inalienable, just as the religious end was. It is 
a certain iaward state of the heart, and of the heart's 
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affections. For this inward state to be fnlly pro- 
duced, and maintained generally, a certain soffi- 
ciency of material well-being may be Teqnisite ; but 
without this Inward state such sufficiency will be 
morally valueless. Day by day we must of course 
have our daily bread. But the positivists must 
maintain, jnst as the Christians did, that man does 
not live by bread alone ; and that his life does not 
consist in the abundance of the things that he pos- 
sesses. And thus when they are brought face to face 
with the matter, we find them all, with one consent, 
condemning as false the same aUnrements that were 
condemned by Christianity ; and pointing, as it did, 
to some other treasure that will not wax old — some 
water, the man who drinks of which will never thirst 
more. 

Now what is this treasure — this inward state of the 
heart t What is its analysis, and why ia it so pre- 
cious? As yet we are quite in the dark as to this. No 
positive moralist has as yet shown us, in any satis- 
factory way, either of these things. This statement, 
I know, wUi be contradicted by many ; and, until it 
is explained further, it is only natural that it should 
be. It will be said that a positive human happiness 
of Just the kind needed has been put before the 
world again and again ; and not only put before it, 
but earnestly followed and reverently enjoyed by 
many. Have not truth, benevolence, purity, and, 
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above all, pure affection, been, to many, jwaitive 
ends of action for their own Bakes, withoat any 
thought, as Dr. Tyndall says, '■qf any reward or 
•punishmeni looming in the futuTe ' ? Is not virtue 
followed in the noblest way, when ita followers, if 
asked what reward they look for, can say to it, as 
Thomas Aquinas said to Christ. 'Ifit nisi te, 
Domine ' } And has not it so been followed ! and is 
not the positivist position, to a large extent at any 
rate, proved * 

Is it not true, as has been said by a recent writer, 
that ' ' lites nourished and invigorated by [a purely 
human] ideal have been, and still may be, seen 
amongst us, and the appearance of but a single ex- 
ample proves the adequacy qf the belief ' 

I reply that the fact is entirely true, and the in- 
ference entirely false. And this brings me at once 
to a point I hare before alluded to— to the most sub- 
tle source of the entire positivist error — the source 
secret and unsuspected, of so much rash confidence. 

The positive school can, and do, as we have seen, 
point to certain things in life which have every ap- 
pearance, at first sight, of adequate moral ends. 
Their adequacy seems to be verified by every right 
feeling; and also by practical experiment. But there 
is one great fact that is forgotten. The positive 
school, when they deal with life, profess to exhibit 

' Vide P«3iimi*m, by Jamas Sally. 
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its resonrcea to ua wholly free from the false aids of 
religion. They profess (if I may coin a word) to 
have de-religionized it before they deal with it. But 
about this matter they betray a most strange igno- 
rance. They think the task is far simpler than it is. 
Tbey seem to look on religion aa existing nowhere 
except in its pore form, in the form of distinct devo- 
tional feeling, or in the conscious assents of faith ; 
and, these once got rid of, they fancy that life is de- 
religionized. Bat the process thus tar Is really only 
begun ; indeed, as far as immediate results go, it is 
hardly even begun ; for it is really but a very small 
proportion of religion that exists pure. The greater 
part of it has entered into combination with the acta 
and feelings of life, thus forming as it were, a kind 
of amalgam with them, giving them new properties, 
a new colour, a new consistence. To de-religionize 
life, then, it is not enough to condemn creeds and to 
abolish prayers. We must further sublimate the 
beliefs and feelings, which prayers and creeds hold 
pure, out of the lay life around us. Under this pro- 
cess, even if imperfectly performed, it will soon be- 
come clear that religion in greater or less proportions 
is lurking everywhere. We shall see it yielded up 
even by things in which we should least look for it 
— ^by wit, by humour, by secular ambition, by most 
forms of vice, and by our daily light amusements. 
Much more shall we see it yielded up by heroism, by 
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purity, by affection, and by love of truth — ^by all 
those things that the positiTists most specially praise. 

The positivists think, it would seem, that they 
had but to kill Gk)d, and that his inheritance shall 
be ours. They strike out accordingly the theistio 
beliefs in question, and then turn instantly to life : 
they sort its resources, count its treasures, and then 
say, '■Aim at this, and this, and this. See how 
beautiful is holiTiess; see how Tapturous ispleasure. 
Surel-i/ these are worth seeking for their own sakes, 
without any '^reward or punishmeni looming in the 
future." ' They find, in fact, the interests and the 
sentiments of the world's present life — all the glow 
and all the gloom of it — lying before them like the 
colours on a paint«r^s palette, and think they have 
nothing to do but set to work and use them. But 
let them wait a moment ; they are in far too great a 
hurry. The palette and its colours are not nearly 
ready for them. 

One of the colours of life — religion, that is — a 
colour which, by their own admission, has been 
hitherto an important one, they have swept clean 
away. They have swept it clean away, and let them 
remember why they have done so. It may be a 
pleasing colour, or it may not : that is a matter of 
tast«. But the reason why it is to be got rid of ia 
that it is not a fast colour. It is found to fade in- 
stantly in the spreading sunlight of knowledge. It 
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is rapidly getting dim and dull and dead. When 
once it is gone, we shall faever be able to restore it, 
and our future pictures of life mast be tinted with- 
out its aid. They therefore profess loudly that they 
will employ it no longer. 

But there is this point, this all-important point, 
that quite escapes them. They sweep the colour, in 
its pure state, clean off the palette ; and then pro- 
fess to show us by experiment that they can get on 
perfectly well without it. But they never seem to 
suspect that it may be mixed up with the colours 
they retain, and be the secret of their depth and 
lustre. Let them see whether religion be not lurk- 
ing there, as a subtle colouring principle in all their 
pigments, even a grain of it producing effects that 
else were quite impossible. Let them only begin 
this analysis, and it will very soon be clear to them 
that to cleanse life of religion is not so simple a pro- 
cess as they seem to fancy it. Its actual dogmas 
may be readily put away from us ; not so the effect 
which these dogmas have worked during the course 
of centuries. In disguised forms they are around us 
everywhere ; they confront us in every human inter- 
est, in every human pleasure. They have beaten 
themselves into life ; they have eaten their way i nto it. 
like a secret sap they have flavoured every fruit in 
the garden. They are like a powerful drug, a stim- 
ulant, that has been injected into our whole system. 
DciiiizedoyGooQie 
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If then we could appraise the Tigour and value of 
life independent of religion, we can draw no direct 
conclusions from observing it in its present state. 
Before such observations can teach ns anything, there 
is a great deal that wiU have to be made allowance for : 
and the positive school, when they reason from life 
as it is, are buUding therefore on an utterly unsound 
foundation. It Is emphatically untrue to say that a 
single example in the present day, or for matter of 
that any number of examples, either goes or can go 
any way towards proving the adequacy of any non- 
religious formula. For aU such formulse have first 
to be further analysed before we know how fer they 
are really non-religious ; and secondly the religious 
element that will be certainly found existing in them 
will have, hypothetically, to be removed. 

It would be well if the positive school would spend 
in this spiritual analysis but a little of that skill 
they have attained to in their analysis of matter. In 
their experiments, for instance, on spontaneous 
generation, what untold pains have been taken ! 
With what laborious thought, with what emulous 
ingenuity, have they struggled to completely sterilise 
the fluids in which they are to seek for the new pro- 
duction of life I How jealously do they guard against 
leaving there any already existing germs I How 
easily do they tell us their experiments may be 
vitiated by the smallest oversight I 
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Sorely spiritual matters are worthy of an equally 
careful treatment. For what we have here to study 
is not the production of the lowest forms of animal 
life, but the highest forms of human happiness. 
These were once thought to be always due to relig- 
ion. The modem doctrine is that they are produ- 
cible without such aid. Let as treat, then, the 
beauty of holiness, the love of truth, '^the treasure 
cf human affection^ and so forth, as Dr. Tyndall 
has treated the infusions in which life is said to 
originate. Let us boil them down, so to speak, and 
destroy every germ of religion in them, and then 
see how far they will generate the same ecstatic 
tappiness. And let us treat in this way vice no less 
than virtue. Having once done this, we may hon- 
estly claim whatever yet remains to us. Then, we 
shall see what materials of happiness we can, as 
positive thinkers, call our own. Then, a positive 
moral system, if any such be possible, will begin to 
have a real value for as — then, but not till then. 

Such an analysis as this must be naturally a work 
of time ; and much of it must be performed by each 
one of us for ourselves. But a sample of the opera- 
tion can be given here, which will show plainly 
enough its nature, and the ultimate results of it. I 
shall begin, for this purpose, with reconsidering the 
moral end generally, and the three primary charac- 
teristics that are ascribed, by all parties, to it, as 
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essentials. I shall point out, generally also, bov 
much of religion is embodied in all these ; and shall 
then proceed to one or two concrete examples, taken 
from the pleasures and passions that animate the 
life around na. 

These three characteristics of the mora! end are 
its inwardness, its importance, and, within certain 
i limits, .its absolute character. 

I begin with its Inwardness. I have sjwken of 
this several times already, but the matter is to im- 
portant that it will well bear rei>etition. By calling 
the moral end inward, I mean that it resides prima- 
rily not in action, but in motives to action ; in the 
will, not in the deed ; not in what we actually do, 
but in what we actually endeavour to do ; in the love 
we ^ve, rather than in the love that we receive. 
What defiles a man is that which comes out of his 
heart — evil thoughts, murders, adulteries. The 
thoughts may never find utterance in a word, the 
I murders and adulteries may never be fulfilled in 
\ act ; and yet, if a man be restrained, not by his own 
\i.vill, but only by outer circumstances, his immo- 
( rality will be the same. The primary things we are 
^ responsible f or, ^ observes a recent positive writer,' 
are '■frames of mind into which we knowingly and 
"■* willingly work ourselces ' : and when these are once 

' Professor Clifford ; ' Ethics of Belief,' ConUmpomrff Bmievi, Jan 
1877. 
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wrong, he adds, ' they are vrrong for eter : no acci- 
dental failure of their good or evil fruits can possi- 
hly alter thai.'' And as with what is wrong or 
viciouB, so with what is right or virtuous ; this in a 
like manner proceeds out of the mind or heart. 
* The gladness of true heroism^'' says Dr. Tyndall, 
' visits the heart of him, who is really competent to 
say, " I court truth." ' It is not, be it observed, the 
objective attainment of truth tliat creates the glad- 
ness. It is the subjective desire, the subjective reso- 
lution. The moral end, for the positivist just as 
much as for the believer, is a certain Inward state of 
the heart, or mind — a state which will of necessity, 
if possible, express itself in action, but whose valae 
is not to be measured by the success of that expres- 
sion. The battle-ground of good and evil is within [" 
us ; and the great human event is the issue of the 
straggle between them. > 

And this leads us on to the second point. The 
language used on all hands respecting this struggle, 
implies that its issue is of an impoi-tance great out 
of all proportion to our own consciousness of the re- 
sults of it, nay, even that it is independent of our 
consciousness. It is implied that though a man may 
be quite ignorant of the state of his own heart, and 
though no one else can so much as guess at it, what 
that state is is of great and peculiar moment. If 
this were not so, and the importance of our inner 
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Btate had reference only to onr own feelings about 
it, aelf-deception would be as good as virtue. To 
believe we were upright, pure, and benevolent would 
be as good as to be so. We might have all the 
pleasures of morality with none of its inconveni- 
ences ; for it is easy, if I may borrow a phrase of 
Mr. Tennyson's, to become so false that we take our- 
seines for true ; and thus, tested by any pain or joy 
that we ourselves were conscious of, the results of 
the completest falsehood would be the same as those 
of the completest virtue. 

But let a man be never so perfect an instance of a 
result like this, no positivist moralist would contend 
that he was vittuous, or that he coold be said, at his 
death, to have found the true treasure of life. On 
the contrary his career would be regarded as, in the 
profonndest sense, a tragedy. It is for this reason 
that such a value is set at present upon feminine 
purity, and that we are accustomed to call the wo- 
man mined that has lost it. The outer harm done 
may not be great, and may lead to no ill conse- 
quences. The harm is all within : the tragedy is in 
the soul itself. But — and this is more important 
still — even here the harm may not be recognised : 
the act in question may lead to no remorse ; and yet 
despite this, the case will be made no better. On 
the contrary it will be made a great deal worse. 
Any father or husband would recognise this, who 
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was not professedly careless about all moral matters 
altogether. It would not, for instance, console a 
positlvist for his daughter's seduction to know that 
the matter was hushed up, and that it gave the lady 
herself no concern whatever. It is implied in the 
language of all who profess to regard morality, that 
whether the guilty person be conscious or no of any 
remorse or sorrow, the same harm has been done 
by what we call guilt. 

There is, however (and this brings us to the third 
point), a very large part of the world that, as a fact, 
no matter what it professes, really sets upon moral- 
ity no true value whatever. If it has ever realised 
at all what morality is, it has done so only partially ; 
it has been more impressed with its drawbacks than 
with its attractions, and it becomes practically hap- 
pier and more contented, the more it foigets the very 
idea of virtue. But It is implied, as we have seen, 
in the usual language of all of us that, let the vicious 
be as happy as possible, they have no right to such 
a happiness, and that if they choose to take it, it 
will in some way or other be the worse for them. 
This language evidently implies farther that there is 
some standard by which happiness is to be measured, 
quite apart from its completeness, and from our in- 
dividual desire for it. That standard is something 
absolute, beyond and above the taste of any single 
man or of any body, of men. It is a standard to 
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which the human race can be authoritatively ordered 
to conform, or be despised, derided, and hated, if it 
refuse to do so. It is implied that those who find 
their happiness in virtue have a right to order and to 
force, if possible, all others to do the same. Unless 
we believed this there would be no such thing as 
moral earnestness in the propagation of any system. 
There could, indeed, be no such thing as propagan- 
dism at all. If a man (to use an example of Mill's) 
preferred to be a contented pig rather than a discon- 
tented Socrates, we should have no positive reaaon 
for thinking him wrong ; even did we think so we 
should have no motive for telling him so ; even if 
we told him, we should have no means of convinc- 
ing him. 

Tliose, then, who regard morality as the rule of 
action, and the one key that can unlock for each of 
us the true treasure of life, who talk of things being- 
noble and sacred and heroic, who call oar responsi- 
bilities and our privileges ' awful, and who urge on 
a listless world the earnestness and the solemnity of 
existence — all those, I say, who use such language 
as this, imply of the moral end three necessary 
things : first, that its essence is inward, in the heart 
of man ; secondly, that its value is incalculable, and 
its attainment the only true happiness for us ; third- 

' ' An air/ul privUffft.imd ttnareful reim'mt&ilily, Otat wt »hoatd hdp 
to ereaie a Kortd in wliieh poOerily mU tofl '—Professor Clifford. 
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ly, that its standard is something absolute, and not 
in the competence of any man or of all men to alter 
or abolish. That this is true may be very easily 
seen. Deny any one of these propositions ; say that 
the moral end consists in something outward and 
alienable, not in something inward and inalienable ; 
that its importance is small, and second to many 
other things ; that its standard is not absolute, but 
varies according to individual taste ; and morality 
becomes at once impossible to preach, and not worth 
preaching. 

Now for all these characteristics of the end of life, 
the theism that modem thought is rejecting could 
offer a strictly logical basis. And first, as to its im- 
portance. Here it may be said, certainly, that theism 
cuts the knot, and does not untie it. But at all events 
it gets rid of it ; and in the following way. The 
theist confesses freely that the importance of the 
moral end is a thing that the facts of life, as we now 
know them, wiU never properly explain to us. It 
can at present be divined and augured only ; its value 
is one of promise rather than of performance ; and 
the possession itself is a thing that passes under- 
standing. It belongs to a region of mystery into 
which neither logic nor experiment will ever suffice 
to carry as ; and whose secrets are beyond the reach 
of any intellectual a^nant. But it is a part of the 
theistic creed that -^^ch a region is ; and that the 
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things that pass understanding are the most import- 
ant things of life. Nothing would be gained, how- 
ever, by postulating merely a mystery — an unknow- 
able. This must be so far known by the tlieist, that 
he knows its connection with himself. He must 
know, too, that if this conoection is to have any ef- 
fect on him, it must be not merely temporary, but 
permanent and indissoluble. Such a connection lie 
finds in his two distinctive doctrines — ^the existence 
of a personal Ood, which </ives him the connection ; 
and his own personal immortality, which perpetuaies 
it. Thus the theist, upon his own theory, haa an eye 
ever upon him. He is in constant relationship with 
a conscious omnipotent Being, in whose likeness he 
is in some sort formed, and to which he is in some 
sort kin. To none of his actions is this Being indif- 
ferent ; and with t)m Being his relations for good or 
evil will never cease. Thus, though he may not re- 
alise their true nature now, though he may not re- 
alise how iniinitely good the good is, or how infinitely 
evil the evil, there is a day in store for him when his 
eyes vrill be opened, and what he now sees only 
through a glass darkly, he will see face to face. 
The objectivity of the moral end — or rather the 
■ objective standard of the subjective end — is explained 
in the same way. The standard is God's wHl, not 
man's immediate happiness. And yet to this vriU, as 
soon as, by natural or supematBxal means, we discern 
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it, the Godlike part of oiir nature at once responds : 
it at once acknowledges it aa eternal and divine, 
althoagh we can give no logical reasons for such 
acknowledgment. 

By the light, too, of these same beliefs, the inward- 
ness of the moral end assnmea an explicable mean- 
ing, Man's primary duty is towards God ; bis sec- 
ondary duty is towards bis brother men ; and it is 
onl y from the filial relation that the ftatemal springs. 
The moral end, then, is so precious in the eyea of the 
theist, because the inward state that it consists of is 
agreeable to what God wills — a God who reads the 
heart, and who cannot be deceived. And the theist* b 
peace or gladness in his highest moral actions springs 
not so much from the consciousness of what he does 
or is, as of the reasons why he does or is it — reasons 
that reach far away beyond the earth and its desti- 
nies, and connect him with some timeless and holy 
mystery. 

Thus theism, whether it be true or no, can give a 
logical and a full account of the supposed nature of 
the moral end, and of its supposed importance. Let 
ns turn now to positivism, and consider what is its po- 
sition. The positivist, we mast remember, conceives 
of the moral end in the same way, and seta upon it the 
same value. Let us see how far his own premisses 
win give him any support in this. These premisses, so 
far as they difEer from those of theism, consist of two 
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great denials : there is no personal God, and there is 
no personal immortality. We will glance rapidly ai 
the direct results of these. 

In the first place, they confine all the life with which 
we can have the least moral connection to the surface 
of this earth, and to the limited time for which life 
and consciousness can exist upon it. They isolate 
the moral law, as I shall show more clearly hereafter, 
from any law or force in the universe that may be 
wider and more permanent. When the individual 
dies, he can only be said to live by metaphor, in the 
results of his outward actiona. When the race dies, 
in no thinkable way can we say that it will live at all. 
Everything will then be as though it never had been. 
Whatever humanity may have done before its end 
arrives, however high it may have raised itself how- 
ever low it may have sunk itself, 

Thtetent 
Will traramd vptheet 



AH the vice of the world, and all its virtue, all' its 
pleasures and all its pains, will have effected nothing. 
They wiU all have faded like an unsubstantial pa- 
geant, and not left a vrrack behind. 

Here, then, the importance of morality at once 
changes both its dimensions and its kind. It is con- 
fined within narrow limitations of space and time. 
It is no longer a thing we can talk vaguely about, or 
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to which any sonnding but indefinite phrases will be 
applicable. We can no longer say either to the in- 
dividual or the race, 

Choose well, and your efmiee U 
Brief, but yet endleM. ' 

We can only say that it is brief, and that bye and 
bye what it was will be no matter to anyone. 

Still n'ithin these limits it may be said, certainly, 
that it is a great thing for ns that we should be hap- 
py ; and if it be true that the moral end brings the 
greatest happiness, then it is man's greatest achieve- 
ment to attain to the moral end. But when we say 
that the greatest happiness resides in the moral end, 
we must be careful to see what it is we mean. We 
may mean that as a matter of fact men generally give 
a full assent to this, and act accordingly, which is the 
most obvious falsehood that could be uttered on any 
subject ; or we may mean — indeed, if we mean any- 
thing we must mean — that they would give a full as- 
sent, and act accordingly, could their present state 
of mind undergo a complete change, and their eyes 
be oi>ened, which at present are fast closed. But ac- 
cording to the positivist theory, this hypothesis is in 
most caoes an impossibility. The moral end, as we 
have seen, is an inward state of the heart ; and the 
heart, on the showing of the positivists, is for each 
' Qoetbe, trauslAted hy Carljle. 
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man an absolnte solitude. No one can gain admis* 
aioD to it but by his assistance ; and to the larger 
part no one can ever gain admission at all. 

Thw m Gu VAM of lift enHAtA, 

WUh eehoing ttrattt betwetn im Ihrwn, 
Dotting the tJiordtu aat«ry wild. 
We mortai myriadt Uve aioTu. 
So says Mr. Matthew Arnold ; and the gentle Keble 
utt«rs the same sentiment, remarking, with a deli- 
cate pathos, how seldom those even who have known 
us best and longest 

Know haff the reaton v^y we *mSe or tigh. 

Thus in the recesses of his own soul each man is, for 
the positivist, as much alone as if he were the only 
conscious thing in the universe ; and his whole inner 
life, when he dies, will, to use some words of Gteorge 
Eliot's that I have already quoted, 

Be gathered like a terall teitkin the tomb, 
XIrt/readfoT ever. 
No one shall enquire into his inward thoughts, much 
less shall anyone judge him for them. To no one 
except himself can he in any way have to answer for 
them. 

Such is the condition of the individual according 
to the positivist theory. It is evident, therefore, 
that one of the first results of positivism is to de- 
stroy even the rudiments of any machinery by which 
one man could govern, with authority, the inward 
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kingdom of anotheT-, and the moral imperative is 
reduced to an empty vaunt. For what can be an 
emptier flourish than for one set of men, and these 
a confessed minority, to proclaim imperious laws to 
others, which they can never get the others to obey, 
and which are essentially meaningless to the only 
people to whom they are not superfluous i Suppose 
that, on positive grounds, I find pleasure in humil- 
ity, and my friend finds pleasure in pride, and so 
far as we can form a judgment the happiness of ns 
both is equal ; what possible grounds can I have for 
calling my state better than his ? Were I a theist, I 
I should have the best of grounds, for I should be- ^ 
lieve that hereafter my friend's present contentment 
would be dissipated, and would give place to de- i 
spair. But as a positivist, if his contentment do but 
last his lifetime, what can I say except this, that he 
has chosen what, for him, was his better part for 
ever, and no Gk)d or man will ever take it away from 
him ? To say then that his immoral state was worse 
than my moral state would be a phrase incapable of 
any practical meaning. It might mean that, could 
my friend be made to think as I do, he would be 
happier than he is at present ; but we have here an 
impossible hypothesis, and an unverifiable conclu- 
sion. It is true enough that I might present to my 
friend some image of my own inward state, and of 
aU the happiness it gave me ; but if, having com- 
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pared his happiness and mine as well as he could, 
he still liked his own best, exhortation would have 
no power, and reproach no meaning. 

Here, then, are three results — simple, immediate, 
and necessary — of positivism, on the moral end. Of 
the three characteristics at present supposed essen- 
tial to it, positivism eliminates two and materially 
modifies the third. 

In the first place, the importance of the moral 
end is altogether changed in character. It has noth- 
ing in it whatever of the infinite, and a scientific 
forecast can already see the end of it. 

Id the second place, it ia nothing absolute, and not 
being absolute is incapable of being enforced. 

In the third place, its value, such as it is, is meas- 
ured only by the conscious happiness that its pos- 
session gives us, or the conscious pains that its loss 
gives as. 

SdU it may be contended with plausibility that the 
moral end, when once seen, is sufficient to attract us 
by its own inalienable charm, and can hold its own 
independently of any further theories as to its na- 
ture and its universality. It remains now to come 
to practical life, and see if this really be so ; to see 
if the pleasures in life that are supposed the highest 
will not lose their attractiveness when robbed of the 
three characteristics of which the positive theory 
robs them. 
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LOTE AS A TEST OF 000DNE3S. 

'Epaara Si, rot- rvpavyov dvSpuf, 
26y nts' AginoSiraS 
tiXtdiiav (lakdfiay 
KXy^iivxnv, III) atfiiXnucy, 
n^l/loyia, — EwHpiiU*. 

I WILL again re-state, in other words than my own, 
the theory we are now going to test by the actual 
focts of life. * The assertioTi,' says Professor Hux- 
ley, ' that TooTaUty is in any way dependcTit on cer- 
tainphilosophical problems, produces the same ^ect 
on my mind as if one should say thai a inav! s vision 
dependson his theory of sight, or that he ?ias no busi- 
ness to be sure that ginger is hot in 7iis mouth, unless 
he has formed definite views as to the nature of gin- 
ger.' Or, to put the matter in slightly different 
language, the sorts of happiness, we are told, that are 
secured to ns by moral conduct are facts, so far as re- 
gards our own consciousness of them, as simple, as 
constant and as aniversal, as is the perception of the 
outer world secured to us by our eyesight, or as the 
sensation formed on the palate by the appJication of 
ginger to it. 

Lore, for instance, according to this view, is as 
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simple a delight for men in its highest forms as it is 
for animala in its lowest. What George Eliot calls 
Hhe treasure of hUToan affection^ depends as little 
for its value on any beliefs ontside itself as does the 
treasure of animal appetite ; and just as no want of 
religions faith can deprive the animals of the last, so 
no want of religions faith can deprive mankind of 
the first. It will remain a stable possession to us, 
amid the wreck of creeds, giving life a solemn and 
intense value of its own. It will never fail us as a 
sure test of conduct. Whatever guides us to this 
treasure we shall know is mora] ; whatever tends to 
withdraw ns from it we shall know is immoral. 

Such is the positivist theory as to all the higher 
pleasures of life, of which affection confessedly is 
one of the chief, and also the most obviously hu- 
man. Let us proceed now from generalities to special 
concrete facts, and see how far this theory is borne out 
by them. And we can find none better than those 
which are now before us — the special concrete facts 
of affection, and of sexual affection in particular. 

The affection of man for woman — or, as it will be 
best to call it, love— has been ever since time was, 
one of the chief elements in the life of man. But it 
was not tUl Christianity had very fully developed 
itself that it assumed the peculiar importance that 
is now claimed for it. Por the ancient world it waa 
a passion sure to come to most men, and that wonld 
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bring joy or sorrow to them as the case might be. 
The worldly wisdom of some convinced them that it 
gave more joy than sorrow ; so they took and used 
it as long as it chanced to please them. The worldly 
wisdom of others convinced them that it gave more 
sorrow than joy, so they did all they could, Uke 
Lucretins, to school themselves into a contempt for 
it. Bat for the modem world it is on quite a differ- 
ent footing, and its valne does not depend on such a 
chance balance of pains and pleasures. The latter 
are not of the same nature as the former, and so can- 
not be outweighed by them. In the judgment of the 
modem world, 

'Tj* better to Aom loteA and foit 

TAan n«wr io have loved at aU. 

To love, in fact, though not exactly said to be in- 
cumbent upon all men, is yet endowed with some- 
thing that is almost of the nature of a duty. If a 
man cannot love, it is looked on aa a sort of moral 
misfortune, if not as a moral fault in him. And 
when a man can love, and does love successfully, 
then it is held that his whole nature has burst out 
into blossom. The imaginative literature of the 
modem world centres chiefly about this human cri- 
sis ; and its importance in literature is but a reflec- 
tion of its importance in life. It is, as it were, the 
snn of the world of sentiment — the source of its 
Hghts and colours, and also of its shadows. It is 
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the crown of man's existence ; it gives life its high- 
est quality ; and, il we can believe what those who 
have known it tell us, earth under its influence 
seems to be melting into, and to be almost joined 
with, heaven. 

All this language, however, about love, no matter 
how trae in a certain sense it may be, is emphati- 
cally true about it in a certain sense only, and is by 
no means to be taken without reserve. It is em- 
phatically not true about love in general, but only 
about love as modified in a certain special way. Tlie 
form of the aEFection, so to ajieak, is more important 
than the substance of it. It will need but little con- 
sideration to show us that this is so. Love is a 
thing that can take countless forms ; and were not 
the form, for the modem world, the thing of the 
first importance, the praise bestowed upon all forms 
of it would be equal, or graduated only with refer- 
ence to intensity. But the very reverse of this is 
the case really. In our estimate of on affection, its 
intensity, though doubtless of great importance, is 
yet of an importance that is clearly secondary. Else 
things that the modem world regards as the most 
abominable might be on a level with the things it re- 
gards as most pure and holy ; the lovers of Athens 
might even put to shame with their passion the calm 
sacramental constancy of many a Christian pair \ 
and the whole fabric of modem morals would be 
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nndennined. For, according to the modem concep- 
tioQ uf morals, love can not only give life its liighest 
qnality, but its lowest also. If it can raise man to 
the angels, it can also sink him below the beasts ; 
and as to its intensity, it is a force which wiU carry 
him in the one direction just as well as the other. 
Kind and not degree is the first thing needful. Ii 
is the former, and not the latter, that essentially 
separates Darid and Jonathan from Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, St. Elizabeth from Cleopatra, the be- 
loved disciple from Antinous. How shall we love % 
is the great question for us. It comes long before. 
How much shall we love J 

Let us imagine a bride and bridegroom of the type 
that would now be moat highly reverenced, and try 
to understand something of what their affection is. 
It is, of course, imjyossible here to treat such a sub- 
ject adequately ; for, as Mr. Carlyle says, ' except 
musically, and in the language of poetry, it can 
hardly he so much as spoken abovi.'' But enough 
for the present purpose can perhaps- be said. In the 
first place, then, the affection in question will be 
seen to rest mainly upon two things — firstly, on the 
consciousness of their own respective characters on 
the part of each ; and, secondly, on the idea formed 
by each of the character cf the other. Each must 
have a faith, for instance, in his or her own parity, 
and each must have a like faith also in the parity of 
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the Other. Thug, to begin with the first requisites, 
a man can only love a woman in the highest sense 
when he does so with a perfectly clear conscience. 
There must be no obstacle between them which 
shocks his sense of right, or which, if known by the 
woman, would shock hers. Were the affection in- 
dulged in, in spite of such an obstacle, its fine qual- 
ity would be injured, no matter how great its inten- 
sity ; and, instead of a moral blessing, it would be- 
come a moral curae. An exquisite expression of the 
necessity of this personal sense of rightuess may be 
read into the well-known lines, 

le&uld not love Out, dear, to a«tl. 
Loved Inot Tumour more. 

Nor shall we look on honour here as having refer- 
ence only to external acts and conditions. It has 
reference equally, if not more, to the inward state 
of the heart. The man must be conscious not only 
that he is loving the right woman, but that he is 
loving her in the right way. ^ If Honed Tiot purity 
more titan you,^ he would say to her, 'I were not 
worthy of you.'' 

And further, just as he requires to possess this 
taintless conscience himself, so does he require to be 
assured that the like is possessed by her. Unless 
he knows that she loves purity more than him, there 
is no meaning in his aspiration that he may be 
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found worthy of her. The gift of her affection that 
is of snch value to him, is not of value because it is 
affection simply, but because it is affection of a high 
kind ; and its elevation is of more consequence to 
him than its Intensity, or even than its continuance. 
He would sooner that at the expense of its intensity 
it remained pure, than that at the expense of its 
purity it remained intense. Othello was certainly 
not a husband of the highest type, and yet we see 
something of this even in his case. His sufferings 
at his wife's supposed inconstancy have doubtless 
in them a lai^ selfish element. Much of them is 
caused by the mere passion of jealousy. But the 
deepest sting of all does not lie here. It Ues rather 
in the thought of what his wife has done to herself, 
than of what she has done to him. This is what 
overcomes him. 

Tlift biaedji wind, Ouit Icitia oS it meeti, 
It huihed toithin tht holhui mine of earth. 
And wili Twt hear it. 

He could have borne anything butasonl'stragedy 
like this: 

Alas I lo maJce mt 
A fitced figure for the timt of icom 
T» point hit dow vnmimag finger at ! 
Tet leovid btar that too, weli — very weB: 
Sut there, where I have garnered up tny heart. 
Where Imut either lite, or bear no l\fe; 
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Ihefovnlninjhmt Oie vRkh my current mat 
Or ct»t dries up ; to bt dincarded tlienee ! 
Or keep U at a eitti^n for foai toad* 
To knot and gender ia I 

Whenever he was with her, Desdemona might still 
be devoted to him. She might only give to Cassio 
what she could not give to her husband. But to 
Othello this would be no comfort. The fountain 
would be polluted '/rwra which his current runs'* ; 
and though its waters might still flow for him, he 
would not care to touch them. If this feeling is 
manifest in such a love as Othello's, much more is it 
manifest in love of a higher type. It is expressed 
thus, for instance, by the heroine of Mra. Craven's 
^JiScit d^une Sceur.' 'J can indeed sap,' she says, 
* thai we never loved each other so much as when we 
saw how we both loved Qod : ' and again, * My hus- 
band would not have loved Tne as he did, if he had not 
loved Qod a great deal more.' This langtiage is of 
course distinctly religious ; but it embodies a mean- 
ing that is appreciated by the positive school as well. 
In positivist language it might be expressed thus : 
' My husband would Tiot have loved me as he did, if 
he would not, sooner than love Tne in any other way, 
have ceased to love me altogether.'' It is clear that 
this sentiment is proper, nay essential, to positivist 
affection, Just as well as to Christian. Any pure and 
exalted love would at once cnange its character, 1^ 
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without any further change, it merely believed it 
were free to change it. Its strongest element is the 
consciousness, not that it is of such a character only, 
but that this character is the right one. The ideal 
bride and bridegroom, the ideal man and wife, woidd 
not value purity as they are supposed to do, did they 
not believe that it was not only different from im- 
purity, but essentially and incalculably better than 
it. For the positivist, just as much as the Christian, 
this sense of rightness in love is interfused with the 
affection proper, and does as it were give wings to it. 
It far more than makes good for the lovers any loss 
of intensity that may be created by the chastening 
down of passion : and figuratively at least, it may 
be said to make them conscious that ' midemeath 
them are the everlasting arms.' 

Here then in love, as the positive school at present 
offer it to us, are all these three characteristics to 
which that school, as we have seen, must i-enounce 
all right. It is characterised as conforming to some- 
special and absolute standard, of which no positive 
account can be given ; the conformity is inward, and 
BO cannot be enforced ; and for all that positive 
knowledge can show us, its importance may be a 
dream. 

We shall realise this better if we consider a love 
from which these three characteristics have, as far aa 
possible, been abstracted — a love which professes 
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frankly to rest upon ita own attractions, and which 
repudiates all such epithets as worse or better. This 
will at once show us not only of what various de- 
velopments the passion of love is capable, but also 
how false it is to imagine that the highest kind 
need naturally be the most attractive. 

I have quoted Othello, and Mrs. Craven's heroine 
as types of love when religionized. We will go to 
the modem Parisian school for the type of love 
when dereligionized — a school which, starting from 
the same premisses as do the positive moralists, yet 
come to a practical teaching that is singularly differ- 
ent. And let us remember that just as the ideal we 
have been considering already, is the ideal most ar* 
dently looked to by one part of the world, so is the 
ideal we are going to consider now, looked to with an 
equal ardour by another part of the world. The writ- 
er in particular from whom I am about to quote has 
been one of the most popular of all modem roman- 
cers ; and has been hailed by men of the most fastidi- 
ous cnltore as a preacher to these latter generations 
of a bolder and more worthy gospel. ' This,' ' says 
one of the best known of our living poets, of the work 
that I select to quote from — 

Thit it the gulden book oftpirU and tea»». 
The luHs writ of beauty. 

' Hr. A. C. Swinburne^ 
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Of this ^Twly v>rU' the chief theme is love. Let ns 
go on to see how love is there presented to us. 

' Tou know,' says Theophile Gautier's best-known 
hero, in a letter to a friend, ' you kTww the eagerness 
wUh which I have sought for physical beauty, the 
iTiiportance I attach to outward form, and how the 
world I am in love with is the world that the eyes can 
see : or to put the matter in more conventional lan- 
guage, lam so corrupt and blase that my faith in 
7/ioral beauty is gone, and my power of striving af- 
ter it also. 1 hate lost the faculty to discern between 
good and evil, and this loss has well nigh brought 
me back to the ignorance of the child or savage. To 
teU the plain truth, nothing seems to me to he worthy 
either of praise or blame, and I am but little per- 
turbed by even the Tnost abnormal actions. My con- 
science is deaf and dumb. Adultery seems to me the 
most commonplace thing possible. I see nothing 
shocking in a ytmng girl selling herself.'' .... 
' I find that the earth is all as fair as heaven, and vir- 
tue for me is nothing but the perfection of form.' 
^ Many a time and long,' he continues farther on, 
^Tiate I paused in some cathedral, under the shad- 
ow of the marble foliage, when the lights were quiv- 
ering in through the stained windows, when the 
organ unbidden made a low murmuring of itself, 
and the wind was breathing amongst the pipes ; and 
I have plunged my gaze far into the pale blue depths 
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of the aZTUond-shaped eyes of the Madonna. I have 
followed with a tender Teverence the ouTves of that 
■masted figure of hers, and the arch of her eyebrows^ 
Just msible and no more than that, 1 7iave admired 
her smooth and lustrous brow, her temples with their 
transparent chastity, and her cheeks shaded with a 
sober virginal colour, more tender than the colour of 
apeach-Jtower. I have counied one by one the fair 
and, golden lashes thxit threw tfieir tremulous shade 
vpon it I have traced out with care in the subdued 
tone thai surrounds her, the etanescent lines of her 
throat, so fragile and inclined so jnodestly. I have 
even lifted with an adventuring hand the folds of 
Tier tunic, arid have seen unveiled that bosom, maid- 
en and full qf milk, that has never been pressed by 
any except divine lips. I have traced out the rare 
clear veins of it, even to their faintest branchings. 
I have laid my finger on it, to draw the white drops 
forth, of the draught of heaven. I Jiave so mvxsh 
as touched with my lips the very bud of the rosa 
myatica. 

* Well, and I confess it honestly, all this imma- 
terial beauty, this thing so winged and so aerial 
that one knows well enough it is soon going to fly 
away from one, has never moved me to any great 
degree. I love the Venus Anadgomene better, better 
a thousand times. These old-world eyes, slightly 
raised at the corners / these lips so pure and so 
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firmly cMseUed, so amorouSy and sofii/or kissing! 
this low, broad brow/ these tresses with the curves 
in them of the sea water, and hound behind her 
head in a knot, negligenUy! these firm and shining 
shoulders! this hack, with its thousand alluring 
cojitours ! aU these fair and rounded outlines, this 
air of superhuman vigour in a body so divinely 
feminine — all this enraptures and encharUs me in 
a way of which you can have no idea — you the 
Christian and the philosopher. 

' Mary, despite the humble air affected hy her, is 
a deal too haughty for me. It is as much as her 
foot does, swathed in its white coverings, if it Just 
touches the earth, now purpling where the old ser- 
pent writhes. Her eyes are the loneliest eyes in the 
world; hut they are always turned heavenwards, 
or else they are cast down. They never look you 
straight in th,e face. They have never served as 
the mirror of a hum/inform. . . . Venu^ comes 
from the sea to take possession of the world, as a 
goddess who loves men should — quite naked and 
quite alone. Earth is more to her liMTig than is 
Olympus, and amongst her lovers she has more men 
than gods. She drapes herself in no faini veils cf 
mystery. She stands straight upright, her dolphin 
behind her, and her foot i:pon her opal-coloured 
shell. The sun strikes full upon her smooth limhs, 
and her white hand holds in air the waves of her 
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fair locks, which old faiker Ocean has spriTikled 
with his Ttwst perfect pearls. One can see her. 
She hides nothing; for modesty was only made for 
those who Tiave no heaviy. It is an imention of 
the -modern world; the child cf the Christian con- 
tempt for form and matter. 

' Ok ancient world/ all tJiai you held in reverence 
is held in scorn hy us. Thine idols are overthrown 
in the dust; Jleshless anchorites clad in rags and 
tatters, martyrs with the blood fresh on them, and 
their shoulders torn by the tigers of thy circuses, 
haveperched themselves on fhepedestals of thy fair 
desirable gods. TTie Christ has enveloped the whole 
world in his winding-sheet. . . . Oh purity, plant 
of bitterness, born on a blood-soaJced soil, and whose 
degenerate and sickly blossom expands wiih diff,- 
cuUy in the dank shade of cloisters, under a chill 
baptisTnal rain; rose without scent, and spiked all 
round with thorns, thou hast taken the place for us 
<f the glad and gracious roses, bathed with nard 
and wine, of the dancing girls of Sybaris I 

' The ancient world knew thee not, oh sterile 
fower ! thou wast never enwoven in its chaplets of 
delirious perfume. In that vigorous and healthy 
society they would have spurned thee under foot 
disdainfully. Purity, mysticism, melancholy — 
three words unknown to thee, three new maladies 
brought into our life by the Christ / . . . For me, 
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/ look on woman in ike old world manner, like a fair 
slave, made only for out pleasures. Christianity, 
in my eyes, has done nothing to rehabilitate her. . , . 
To say the truth, J cannot conceive for what reason 
(here should be this desire in woman to be looked on 
as on a level with men. . . , I have made some love- 
verses in my time, or at least something that aspired 
to pass for such . . . and there is not a vestige in 
them of the Tnodern feeling of love. . . . There is 
nothing there, as in all the love-poetry since the 
Christian era, of a soul which, because it loves, begs 
another soul to love it back again; nothing there 
<f a blue and shining lake, which begs a stream to 
pour itself inio its bosom, that both together they 
may m,irror the stars qf heaven; nothing there of a 
pair of ring-doves, opening their wings together, that 
they may both together fly to the same nest.""^ 

Such is the account the hero gives of the uatore 
of hia love for woman. Nor doea he give this ac- 
count regretfully, or think that it shows him to be 
in any diseased condition. It shows rather a return, 
on his part, to a health that others have lost. As 
he looks round upon the modem world and the 
purity that George Eliot says in her verses she 
would die for, ' Woman^ he exclaims mournfully, 
'w become the symbol of moral and physical beau- 
ty. The reed fall of man was on the birthday qf 

■ JTadeinotwIb de JIfauptn, pp. 818-339. Ed. PwU, 18TS. 
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the babe qf Bethlehem.'' ' It will be instnictive to 
notice further that these views are carried out by 
him to their fuU legitimate consequences, even 
though this, to some degree, is against his will. 
' SoT/ietimes,' he says, */ try to persuade myself 
tJiat stich passions are abominable, and I say as 
much to m/yself in as severe a way as I can. But 
the words come only from my lips. They are argu- 
ments thai I make. They are not arguments that I 
feel. The thing in question really seems quite nat- 
ural to me, and anyone else in my place would, it 
seems to me, do as I do. ' * 

Nor is this conception of love peculiar to the hero 
only. The heroine's conception is its exact counter- 
part, and exactly fits it. The heroine as completely 
as the hero haa freed herself from any discernment 
between good and evil. She recoils from abnormal 
impurity no more than from normal, and the climax 
of the book is her full indulgence in both. 

Now here we have a specinien of love raised to in- 
tensity, but divested as far as possible of the relig- 
ious element. I say divested as far as possible, be- 
cause even here, as I shall prove hereafter, the pro- 
cess is Dot complete, and something of religion is 
still left fermenting. But it is quite complete enough 
for our present purpose. It will remind us in the 
sharpest and clearest way that love is no force which 

■ MademoiteUt d» Maupin, p. 223. * Rid., p. SSS, 
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is naturally constant in its development, or which if 
left to itself can be in any way a moral director to 
ns. It will show na that many of its developments 
are what the moralist calls abominable, and that the 
very worst of these may perhaps be the most at- 
tractive, and be deliberately presented to us as 
such by men of the most elaborate culture. We 
shall thus see that love as a test of conduct, as an 
aim of life, or as an object of any heroic devotion, 
is not love in general, but love of a special kind, and 
that to fulfil this function it must not only be 
selected from the rest, but also removed from them, 
and set above them at a quite incalculable distance. 
And the kind thus chosen, let me repeat again (for 
this, though less obvious, is more important still), 
is not chosen because it is naturally intense, but it 
becomes intense because it is the chosen one. 

Here then lies the weak point in the jKtsition of 
the positive moralists, when they hold tip such love 
to Qs as so supreme a treasure in life. They observe, 
and quite correctly, that it is looked upon as a treas- 
ure ; but the source of its precioosness is something 
that their system expressly takes from it. That 
choice amongst the loves, so solemn and so imperious 
and yet so tender, which descends like a tongue of 
flame npon the love it delights to honour ; which 
fixes on a despised and a weak affection, taking it 
like EUsha from his furrows, or like David from his 
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pastures, setting it above all its fallows, and making 
it at once a queen and prophetess — this is a choice 
that positivism has no power to make ; or which, if 
it makes, it makes only a caprice, or a listless pref- 
ereace. It does not, indeed, confound pure love 
with impure, bat it sets them on an equal footing ; 
and those who contend that the former under these 
conditions is intrinsically more attractive to men 
than the latter, betray a most naive ignorance of 
what human nature is. Supposing, for argument's 
sake, that to themselves it may be so, this fact Is 
not of the slightest use to them. It is merely the 
possession on their part of a certain personal taste, 
which those who do not share it may regard as dis- 
ease or weakness, and which they themselves can 
neither defend nor inculcate. It is true they may 
call their opponents hard names if they choose ; 
.but their opponents can call them hard names back 
again ; but in the absence of any common standard, 
the recriminations on neither side can have the least 
sting in them. Could, however, any argument on 
such a matter be possible, it is the devotees of impu- 
rity that would have the strongest case ; for the 
pleasures of indulgence are admitted by both sides, 
while the merits of abstention are admitted by only 
one. 

Let lis go back, for instance, in connection with 
this matter, to what Professor Huxley has told us is 
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the grand result of education. It leads us away, he 
says, from ' the rank and steaming taU-eys of sense,'' 
up to the ^highest good,' which is ^discerned by 
reason,' 'resting in eternal calm.' And let us ask 
him agaiu, what, as utt^^red by a positivist, these 
words can by any possibility mean. ' TTte raiik and 
steaming valleys of sense' 1 Why are they rank 
and steaming ? Or, if they are, why ia that any con- 
demnation of them i Or, if we do condemn them, what 
else are we to praise \ The entire raw material, not 
of our pleasures only, but of our knowledge also, ia 
given us, say the positive school, by the senses. 
Surely then to condemn the senses must be to con- 
denm life. Let us imagine Professor Huxley talk- 
ing in this way to Th6ophile Gautier. Let us ima- 
gine him frowning grimly at the licentious French- 
man, and urging him with all vehemence to turn to 
the highest good. The answer will at once be, ' J7iat 
is exactly, my dear Pro/essor, what I do turn to. 
And, listen,' he might say — the following ia again a 
passage from his own writings — '^ the way in 
which I figure the highest good to myself. It is a 
huge building, with its outer walls all blind and 
windowless ; a huge court within, surrounded by a 
colonnade of white marble ; in the midst a musical 
founiain with a Jet of quick-silver in the Arabian 
fashion ; leaves of orange-trees and pomegranates 
placed alternately ; overhead the bluest (if skies and 
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ihe mellowesi of suns / great long-Tiosed greyhounds 
should be sleeping here and there ; from time to time 
har^oot negresses with golden ankle-rings, fair 
women servants white and slender, aiid clad in rich 
strange garrrtenis, should pass between the hoUow 
arches, basket on arm, or urn poised on head. ' Three 
things give Tiie pleasure, gold, marble, and purple — 
brilliance, mass, and colour. These are the stvffs 
Old of which my dreams are made; and all my 
ideal palaces are constructed of these materials." 
What answer could Professor Huxley make to this 
that woTild not seem to the other at once barbarous 
and nonsensical } The best answer he could make 
would be simply, '/ do not agree with you.' 
And to this again the answer would at once be, 
' That is because you are still ?tampered by pri^U' 
dices, whose only possible foundations we have both 
removed; and because I am a man of culture, and 
you are Twi.' 

Liet us also consider again that other utterance of 
Professor Huxley's, with which I began this chap- 
ter. According to the positive view of morals, he 
says, those special sets of happiness that a moral 
system selects for us, have no more to do with any 
theory as to the reason of their selection, than a 
man's sight has to do with his theory of vision, or 
than the hot taste of ginger has to do with a knowl- 

' Mademoitelh de Xaupin, p. 233. ' Ibid., p. 811. 
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edge of its analyeis. That is a most clear and suc- 
cinct statement of the whole positive position ; and 
we shall now be able to profit by its clearness, and 
to see how all that it does is to reveal confusion. In 
the first place, Professor Huxley's comparisons 
really illustrate the very fact that he designs them 
to invalidate. It is precisely on his theory of vision 
that a man's sight practically does depend. All 
sight, so far as it conveys any meaning to him, is an 
act of inference ; and though generally this process 
may be so rapid that it is not perceived by him, yet 
the doubt often felt about distant or unusual objects 
will make him keenly conscious of it. Whilst as to 
ginger and the taste produced by it, the moral ques- 
tion is not whether it is hot or not ; but whether or 
no it will be for our advantage to eat it ; and this 
rraolves itself into two further questions; firstly, 
whether its heat is pleasant, and secondly whether 
its heat is wholesome. On the first of these Profes- 
sor Haxley throws no light whatever; whilst as to 
the second, it really hangs entirely on the very point 
that he cited as indifferent. We must have some 
knowledge, even though it be only vague and nega- 
tive, of the nature of a food, before we know whether 
it will be well for as in the long run to habitually 
eat it, or to abstain from it. 

Let US apply this illustration to love. Professor 
Huxley's ginger shall stand for the sort of love ho 
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would most approye of ; and love, as a whole, will 
be represented by a varied dessert, of which ginger 
is one of the dishes. Now what Professor Huxley 
has to do is to recommend this ginger, and to show 
that it is divided by an infinite gulf — say from prunes 
or from Huntley and Palmer's biscuits. But how is 
he to do this % To say that ginger is hot is to say 
nothing. To many, that may condemn instead of 
recommending it : and they wiU have as much to 
say for their own tastes if they rejoin that prunes 
and biscuits are sweet. H he can prove to them 
that what they choose is unwholesome, and that 
if they eat it they wiU be too unwell to say their 
prayers, then, supposing they want to say their 
prayers, he will have gained his point. But if he 
cannot prove that it is unwholesome, or if hia friends 
have no prayers to say, his entire recommendation 
dwindles to a declaration of his own personal taste. 
But in this case his whole tone will be different. 
There will be nothing in it of the moral imperative. 
He will be only laughed at and not listened to, if he 
proclaims his own taste in sweetmeats with all the 
thunders of Sinai. And the choice between the va- 
rious kinds of love is, on positive principles, only a 
choice between sweetmeats. It is this, and nothing 
more, than this, avowedly ; and yet the positivists 
would keep for it the earnest language of the Chris- 
tian, for whom it is a choice, not between sweetmeats 
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and aweetmeats, but between a confectioner's wafer 
and the Host. 

It may perhaps be nrged by some that, according 
to this view of it, purity is degraded into a bitter 
something, which we only accept reluctantly, through 
fear of the consequences of its altematives. And it 
is quite true that a fear of the consequences of wrong 
love is inseparably connected with our sense of the 
Talne of right love. But this is a necessity of the 
case ; the quality of the right lore is in no way 
lowered by it, and it will lead us to consider an- 
other important point. 

It is impossible to hold that one thing is incalcu- 
bly better than others, without holding also that 
others are incalculably worse than it. Indeed, the 
surest test we can give of the praise we bestow on 
what we choose, is the measure of condemnation we 
bestow on what we reject. If we maintain that vir- 
tuous love constitutes ita own heaven, we must also 
maintain that vicious love constitutes its own hell. 
If we cannot do the last we certainly cannot do the 
first. And the positive school can do neither. It 
can neither elevate one kind of love nor depress the 
others ; and for this reason. The results of love in 
both cases are, according to their teaching, bounded 
by our present consciousness ; and our present con- 
sciousness, divorced firom all future expectation, has 
no room in it for so vast an interval as aU moral ays- 
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tems postulate between the right love and the wrong. 
Indeed, if happiness be the test of right, it cannot, 
as a general truth, be said that they are practically 
separable at all. It is notorious that, as far as the 
present life goes, a man of even the vilest affections 
may effectually elude all pain from them. Some- 
times they may injure his health, it is true; but 
they need not even do that ; and if they do, it 
necessitates no moral condemnation of them, for 
many heroic labours would do just the same. In- 
jury to the health, at any rate, is a mere accident ; 
BO is also injury to the reputation ; and conditions 
are easily conceivable by which both these dangers 
would be obviated. The supposed evUs of impurity 
have bat a very slight reference to these. They de- 
pend, not on any present consciousness, but on the 
expectations of a future consciousness — a conscioxis- 
ness that will reveal things to us hereafter which we 
can only augur here. 

I do not haow them note, ivt afUr death 
God knotM Iktune tht/aeet IthaB tee : 
Btuh one a murdered telf wiih laet lote breath, 
' lam thytdf; vikat Juut thoa done to met' 
' And I, and Ithyuif! ' lo each one ta%&, 
' And thou thytelf, to off eternity.' ' 

Such is the expectation on which the supposed evils 

■ Duite dabriel Rosetti. 
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of impurity depend. Accosrding to positive princi- 
ples, the expectation will never be fulfilled ; the 
evils therefore exist only in a diseased imagination. 

And with the beauty of purity the case is just the 
same. According to the view which the positivists 
have adopted, so little counting the cost of it, a pure 
human affection is a union of two things. It is not 
a possession only, but a promise ; not a sentiment 
only, but a ^£-sentiment ; not a taste only, but a 
foretaste ; and the chief sweetness said to be found 
in the former, is dependent altogether upon the latter. 
I '■Blessed are the pure in heart, for tliey shall see 
'Go(Z,' is the belief which, whether true or false as a 
fact, is implied in the whole modern cnltua of love, 
and the religious reverence with which it has come 
to be r^arded. In no other way can we explain 
either its eclecticism or its supreme importance. 
Kor is the belief in question a thing that is implied 
only. Continually it is expressed also, and this 
even by writers who theoretically repudiate it. 
Qoethe, for Instance, cannot present the moral as- 
pects of Margaret's love-story without assuming it. 
And George Eliot has been obliged to pre-suppose 
it in her characters, and to exhibit the virtues she 
regards as noblest, on the pedestal of a belief that 
she regards as most irrational. But its corapletest 
expression is naturally to be found elsewhere. Here, 
for instance, is a verse of Mr. Robert Browning's, 
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who, however we rank him otherwise, is perhaps Tin- 
rivalled for his subtle analysis of the emotions : 

Dear, when our one toul anderttandi 
The great tovl that makct ait Uiingt nem. 

When earth breaJia up, and /tcaven ecepandM, 
Sine viili tJie change utrike vie aiid you. 

In the house not made ieUh handt t 

Here, again, in another, in which the same sentiment 
is presented in a somewhat different form : 

i« there nought better than to etijog f 
Ifo deed tehieh done, urSl make time break. 

Letting tu pent-up ereaturea through 

Into eternity, our due — 
No forcing earth teaeh heaten'i empioj/t 
No iHie beginning, here and now, 

Whieji cannot grcui compltte [eartKtfeatf 

And heaven mutt finish tliere and then f 

No tasting earth's true food for men, 
Ht saeetin sad, its sad in sweett 

To the last of these verses a singular parallel may 
be found in the works of a much earlier, and a very 
different writer, only the affection there dealt with 
is filial and not marital. In spite of this difiEerence, 
however, it will stDl be much in point. 

' The day was fast approaching,' says Angnstiiie, 
' whereon my mother taas to depart this life, when it hap- 
pened, Lord, as I bdteve by thy special ordinance, thai she 
and I were alone togdher, Jeaning in a certain window that 
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looked into the garden of the house, where we were then stay- 
ing at Oslia, We were talking together ahne, very sweetly, 
and were wondering what tite life would he of God's saints in 
heaven. And when our discourse was come to that point, that 
the highest Might aiid brightest of oU the carnal senses seemed 
m^fU to be 80 muck as named mtk that life's sweetness, toe, 
lifting oursdvea yet more ardendy to tfie Unchanging One, 
did by degrees pass through aU things bodily — beyond the 
heaven even, and the sun and stars. Yea, we soared higher 
yet by inward musing. We came to our own minds, and we 
passed beyond them, thai we might reach thai place of 
plenty, where Thoufeedest Isrod for ever with the food of 
truth, and where life is the Wisdom by which alt these 
things are made. And wh-Sst we were discoursing and 
panting after her, we slightly touched on her with the wlwle 
effort of our heart ; and we sighed, and there left bouTid the 
^rst fruits of the spir^, and came barJc again to the sounds 
of our own mouths — to our own finite language. And 
what we then aaid zoas in this wise : If to any the tumult of 
the flesh were hushed, hushed the images of the earth and air 
a/nd waters, hushed too thepoUs of heaven, yea the very soul 
be hushed to hersdf, and by not thinking on sdf transcend 
adf, hushed aU dreams and imaginary revdations, every 
tongve and every sign, and whatever exists only tn transition 
— if these should aU be hushed, having only roused our ears 
to Him that made them, and He speak alone, not by them 
but by HiTOsdf, that toe migM hear His word, n^t through 
any tongue of flesh, nor angd's voice, nor sound <^ thunder, 
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nor in the dark riddle of a simUitude, but might hear Sim 
whom in these things we love — Sis very sdf wUhout any aid 
from these (even as we tvx>/or that brief moment had touched 
the eternal IVisdomJ^-cobld this be continued on, and other 
visions, far unlike it, he withdravm, and this one ravish and 
absorb and mrap up its beholders amid these inward joys, so 
that life might be for ever like that one moment of under- 
standing, were not this. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord? 
And when shdU that be ? Shall it be when we rise again, 
but shall not all be changed ? ' ' 

In this exceedingly striking passage we have the 
whole case before ns. The belief on which modem 
love rests, and which makes it so single and so 
sacred is, as it were, drawn for us on an enlarged 
scale : and we see that it is a belief to which posi- 
tivism has no right. The belief, indeed, is by no 
means a modem thing. Rudiments of it on the con- 
trary are as old as man himself, and may represent 
a something that inheres in hia very natnre. But 
none the more for this will it be of any service to the 
positivist ; for this something can only be of power 
or value if the prophecy it inevitably developes into 
be regarded as a true one. In the conacioasnesa of 
the ancient world it lay undeciphered like the dark 
sentence of an oracle ; and thoagh it might be re- 

' Aug. Conf. , lib. ix. In the enrlier part of tlie pftsaa^ the eitremo 
Kduodancy of tlie ori^nal bfts been curl*ll«d sonewh*!. In the reu- 
deriag here given I bkve to e. great extent followed Dr. Pose;. 
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Tered by some, it could not be denied by any. But 
its meaning is now translated for as, and there is a 
new factor in the case. We now can deny it ; and 
if we do, its whole power ia paralysed. 

This when once recognised must be evident enough. 
But a carious confusion of thought has prevented 
the positive school from seeing it. They have im- 
agined that what religion adds to love is the hope 
of prolongation only, not of development also ; and 
thus we find Professor Huxley curtly dismissing the 
question by saying that the quality of such a pleas- 
ure ' is obviously in no way affected by the abbrevia- 
tion or prolonyation cf our conscious life* How 
utterly this is beside the point may be shown in- 
stantly by a very simple example. A painter, we 
will say, inspired with some great conception, sets 
to work at a picture, and finds a week of the in- 
tensest happiness in preparing his canvas and laying 
his first colours. Now the happiness of that week 
is, of course, a fact for him. It would not have been 
greater had it lasted a whole fortnight ; and it would 
not have been less had he died at the week's end. 
But though obviously, aa Professor Huxley says, it 
in no way depends on its prolongation, wliat it does 
depend on is the belief that it will be prolonged, and 
that in being prolonged it wUl change its character. 
It depends on the belief on the painter's part that he 
will be able to continue his painting, and that as he 
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continues it, his pictnre will advance to completion. 
The positivists have confused the true saying that 
the pleasure of painting one picture does not depend 
on the fact that we shall paint many, with the false 
saying that the pleasure of beginning that one does 
not depend on the belief that we shall finish it. On 
this last belief it is plain that the pleasure does de- 
pend, largely if not entirely ; and it is precisely this 
last belief that jjositivism takes away. 

To return again, then, to the subject of human 
love — we are now in a position to see that, as offered 
us at present by the positive school of moralists, it 
cannot, i)roperly speaking, be called a positive pleas- 
ure at all, but that, it is still essentially a religions 
one ; and that when the religious element is eradi- 
cated, its entire character wiU change. It may be, 
of course, contended that the religious element is in- 
eradicable : but this ia simply either to call positiv- 
ism an impossibility, or religion an incurable dis- 
ease. Here, however, we are touching on a aide 
issue, which I shall by and by return to, but which 
is at present beside the point. My aim now is not 
to argue either that positivism can or cannot be 
accepted by humanity, bnt to show what, if ac- 
cepted, it will have to offer ns. I wish to point out 
the error, for instance, of such writers as Geoi^ 
Eliot, who, whUst denying the existence of any snn- 
god in the heavens, are yet perpetually adoring the 
su nlig ht on the earth ; who profess to ex:tingui5l^ftIJ^^|^; 
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fire on principle, and then offer us boiling water to 
supply its place ; or who, sending love to us as a 
mere Cassandra, continne to quote as Scripture the 
prophecies they have just discredited. 

Thus far what we have seen is this. Love as a 
positive pleasure, if it be ever reduced to such, wiU 
be a very different thing from what our positivist 
moralists at present see it to be. It will perform 
none of those functions for which they now look to 
it. It will no longer supply them, as now, with any 
special pinnacle on which human life may raise it- 
self. The one type of it that is at present on an 
eminence will sink to the same level as the others. 
AH these wiU be offered to us indiscriminately, and 
our choice between them will have no moral value. 
None of the ethical epithets by which these varieties 
are at present so sharply distinguished from each 
other will have any virtue left in them. Morality in 
this connection wiU be a word without a meaning. 

I have as yet dealt only with one of those re- 
sources, which have been supposed to impart to life 
a positive general value. This one, however, has 
been the most important and the most comprehen- 
sive of all ; and its case will explain that of the 
others, and perhaps, with but few exceptions, in- 
clude them. One or two of these others I shall by 
and by treat separately ; but we wiU first enquire 
into the results on life of the change we have been 
considering already. ^ ^,|^^^^ ^ Goo»J Ic 



CHAPTER VI. 

LIFE A3 ITS OWN EEWABD. 

' if in t!iU l^e ojdy we havi hope ' 

What we have now before us is a certain subtrac- 
tion sum. We have to take from life one of its 
strongest present elements ; and see as well as we 
can what will then be the remainder. An exact an- 
swer we shall, of course, not expect ; but we can 
arrive at an approximate one without much diffi- 
culty. 

What we have to subtract has been shown in the 
previous chapter ; bnt it may again be described 
briefly in the following way. Life in its present 
state, as we have just seen, is a union of two sets 
of feelings, and of two kinds of happiness, and ia 
partly the sum of the two, and partly a compromise 
between them. Its resources, by one classification, 
are separable into two groups, according as in them- 
selves they chance to repel or please ns ; and the 
most obvious measure of happiness would seem to 
be nothing more than our gain of what is thus pleas- 
ant, and our shirking of what is thus painful. But 
if we examine life as it actually exists about us, we 
132 
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shall see that this classification has been traversed 
by another. Many things naturally repellent have 
received a supernatural blessing ; many things nat- 
urally pleasant have received a supernatural curse ; 
and thus our highest happiness is often composed of 
pain, and our profoundest misery is nearly always 
based on pleasure. Accordingly, whereas happiness 
naturally would seem the test of right, right has 
come aupematurally to be the test of happiness. 
And so completely is this notion engrained in the 
world's consciousness, that in all our deeper views 
of life, no matter whether we be saints or sinners, 
right and wrong are the things that first appeal to 
us, not happiness and misery. A certain supernat- 
ural moral judgment, in fact, has become a primary 
faculty with us, and it mixes with every estimate we 
form of the world around us. 

It is this faculty that positivism, if accepted fuUy, 
must either destroy or paralyse ; it is this, therefore, 
that in imagination we must now try to eliminate. 
To do this — to see what will be left in life to us, with- 
out this faculty, we must first see in general, how 
much is at present dependent on it. 

This might at first sight seem a hard task to per- 
form ; the interests we shall have to deal with are so 
many and so various. But the difficulty may be 
eluded. I have already gone to literature for ex- 
amples of special feelings on the part of individuals, 
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and under certain circumstances. We will now go 
to it for a kindred, though not for the same assist- 
ance ; and for this end we shall approach it in a 
slightly different way. What we did before was 
this. We took certain works of literary art, and 
selecting, as it were, one or two special patches of 
colour, we analysed the composition of these. What 
we shall now do will be to take the pictures as organic 
wholes, with a view to analysing the effect of them 
as pictures — the harmony or the contrast of their 
colours, and the massing of their lights and shadows. 
If we reflect for a moment what art is — ^literary and 
poetical art in particular — we shall at once se^how, 
examined in this way, it will be of use to us. /^n the 

/first place, then, what is art? and what is theTeason 
that it pleases us ! It is a reflection, a reproduction 

' of the pleasures of life, and is altogether relative to 
these, and dependent on them. We should, for in- 

r stance, take no interest in portraits unless we took 

' some interest in the human face. | We should take 
none in statues if we took none in the human form. 
We must know something of love as a feeling, or we 
should never care for love-songs. Art may send us 
back to these with intenser appreciation of them, but 
we must bring to art from life the appreciation we 
want intensified. Art is a factor in common human 
happiness, because by its means common men are 
made partakers in the vision of uncommon men. 
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Great art is a speculum reflecting life as the keenest 
eyes have seen it. All its forms and imagery are of 
value only as this. Taken by themselves, * the best In 
this kind are hut shadows.'' We have to apiece out 
their imperfections, with our thoughts y ' ' imagina- 
tion has to amend them,^ and ' U must be our imagin- 
ation, not theirs.'' ' In exaroining a work of art, then, 
we are examining life itself ; or rather, in examining 
the interest which we take in a work of art, in exam- 
ining the reasons why we think it beautiful, or great, 
or interesting, we are examining our own feelings as 
to the realities represented by it. 

And now remembering this, let us turn to certain 
of the world's greatest works of art — I mean its 
dramas : for just as poetry la the most articulate of 
all the arts, so is the drama the most comprehensive 
form of poetry. In the drama we have the very 
thing we are now in want of. We liave life as a 
whole — that complex aggregate of details, which 
forms, as it were, the mental landscape of existence, 
presented to us in a ' questionable shape,'' at once 
concentrated and intensilied. And it is no exagger- 
ation to say that the reasons why men think life worth 

' ' Hlppolyta.— 7^i» « Oie liSieil stuff 1 ej>er heard. Theseus.— 37(* 
betl ia tliU kind are but thadotet, and t/n worat no worsr, if imagiTuition 
amtnd tliem. Uippolyta. — It mutt be yaur imagination llttn, not tlteiri' 
— Midsummer's Night'a Dream, Act V. 

' Piere out our imperfection* teith your thougktt.' — Prologoe to 
Henry V. 
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living, can be all found in the reasons why they think 
- a great drama great. 

Let OS turn, then, to some of the greatest works of 
Sophocles, of Shakespeare, and of Goethe, and con- 
siuer briefly how these present life to us. Let ua 
A^ iake Macbeth, Hamlet, Measure for Measure, and 
\A V Faust We have here five presentations of life, 
under what confessedly are its most striking aspects, 
and with such interests as men have been able to 
find in it, raised to their greatest intensity. Such, at 
leaat, is the way in which these works are regarded, 
and it is only in virtue of this estimate that they are 
called great. Now, in producing this estimate, what 
is the chief faculty in us that they appeal to t It 
will need but little thought to show ua that they 
appeal primarily to the supernatural moral judg- 
ment ; that this judgment is perpetually being ex- 
pressed explicitly in the works themselves ; and, 
which is far more important, that it is always pre- 
supposed in us. In other words, these supreme pres- 
entations of life are presentations of men struggling, 
or failing to struggle, not after natural happiness, 
but after supernatural right ; and it is always pre- 
supposed on our part that we admit this struggle to 
be the one important thing. And this importance, we 
shall see further, is based, not on the external and the 
social consequences of conduct, but essentially and 
primarily on its internal and its personal consequences. 
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In Macbeth, for instance, the main incident, the 
tragic-colouring matter of the drama, is the murder 
of Duncan. But in what aspect of this does the real 
tragedy lie? Not in the fact that Duncan is mur- 
dered, but in the fact that Macbeth Is the murderer. 
What appals ua, what purges our paasiona with pity 
and with terror as we contemplate it, is not the ex- 
ternal, the social effect of the act, but the personal, 
the internal effect of it. As for Duncan, he is in his 
grave ; after life's fitful fever he sleeps well. What 
our minds are made to dwell upon is not that Duncan 
shall sleep for ever, but that Macbeth shall sleep no 
more ; it is not the extinction of a dynasty, but the 
ruin of a character. 

We see in Hamlet precisely the same thing. The 
action there that our interest centres in, is the hero's 
struggle to conform to an internal personal standard 
of right, utterly irresi)ective of use to others, or of 
natural happiness to himself. In the course of this 
struggle, indeed, be does nothing but ruin the happi- 
ness around him ; and this ruin adds greatly to the 
pathos of the spectacle. But we are not indignant 
with Hamlet, as being the cause of it. We should 
have been indignant rather with him if the case had 
been reversed, and if, instead of sacriflcing social 
happiness for the sake of pergonal right, he had sac- 
rificed personal right for the sake of social happiness. 

In Antigone the case is just the same, only there 
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its nature is yet more distinctly exhibited. We have 

for the central interest the same personal struggle 

after right, not after use or happiness ; and one of 

the finest passages in that whole marvellous drama 

is a distinct statement by the heroine that this is so. 

The one rule she saya, that she is resolved to live by, 

and not live by only, but if needs be to die for, is no 

human rule, is no standaj^ of man's devising, nor can 

it be modified to suit our changing needs ; but it is 

/ TIu unwritUn and lAe etiduring laie» of Ood, 

Which are not <^ to-day nor yeiUrday, 

But live from everiatting, and none breathet 

\ Who know them, viienee begotten. 

In Measure for Measure and Faust we can see the 
matter reduced to a narrower issue still. In both 
these plays we can see at once that one mora] judg- 
ment at least, not to name others, is before all things 
presupposed in us. This is a hard and fixed judg- 
ment with regard to female chastity, and the super- 
natural value of it. It is only because we assent to 
this judgment that Isabella is heroic to us ; and pri- 
marily for the same reason that Margaret is unfortu- 
nate. Let us suspend this judgment for a moment, 
and what will become of these two dramas \ The ter- 
ror and the pity of them will vanish instantly like a 
dream. The fittest name for both of them will be 
'■Much Ado about Nothing.'' 

It will thus be seen, and the more we consider the 
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matter the more plain will it become to us — that in 
all such art as that which we have been now consid- 
ering, the premisa on which all its power and great- i 
ness rests is this : The grand relation of man is not | 
first to his brother men, but to something else, that 
is beyond humanity— that is at once without and al- 1 
so beyond himself; to this first, and to his brother; 
men through this. We are not our own ; we are* 
bought with a price. Our bodies are God's temples, 
and the joy and the terror of life depends on oar 
keeping these temples pure, or defiling thena. Such 
are the solemn and profound beliefs, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, on which all the higher art of 
the world has based itself. All the profundity and 
solemnity of it is borrowed from these, and exists 
for us in exact proportion to the intensity with which 
we hold them. 

Nor is this true of sublime and serious art only. It 
is true of cynical, profligate, and concupiscent art as 
well. It is true of Congreve as it is true of Sopho- 
cles ; it is true of Mademoiselle de Maupiti as it is 
true of Measure for Measure. This art differs from 
the former in that the end presented in it as the ob- 
ject of struggle is not only not the morally right, but 
is also to a certain extent essentially the morally 
wrong. In the case of cynical and profligate art this 
is obvious. For such art does not so much depend 
on the substitution of some new object, as in putting 
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insult on the present one. It does not make right 
and wrong change places ; on the contrary it careful- 
ly keeps them where they are ; but it insults the for- 
mer by transferring its insignia to the latter. It is 
not the ignoring of the right, bnt the denial of it. 
Cynicism and profiigacy are essentially the spirits 
that deny, but they must retain the existing affirma- 
tions for their denial to prey upon. Their function 
is not to destroy the good, but to keep it in lingering 
torture. It is a kind of spiritual bear-baiting. They 
hate the good, and its existence piques them ; but 
they must know that the good exists none the less. 
^ P d no sooner,'' says one of Congreve's characters, 
^play with a man that slighted his iU-fortune, than 
Pd make love to a woman who undervalued the loss 
of her reputation. ' In this one Benten«e is contained 
the whole secret of profligacy ; and profligacy is the 
same as cynicism, only it is cynicism sensualized. 
Now we have in the above sentence the exact coun- 
terpart to the words of Antigone that I have already 
quoted. For just as her life lay in conformity to 
' The unwritten, and the enduring laws of Qod^ so 
does the life of the profligate lie in the violation of 
them. To each the existence of laws is equally es- 
sential. For profligacy is not merely the gratifica- 
tion of the appetites, but the gratification of them at 
the expense of something else. Beasts are not profli- 
gate. We cannot have a profligate goat. 
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In what I have called concupiscent art, the case 
might seem different, and to a certain extent it is so. 
The objects of struggle that we are there presented 
with are meant to be presented as pleasures, not in 
defiance of right and wrong, but independently of 
them. The chief of these, indeed, as Th&jphile Gau- 
tier has told us, are the physical endearments of a 
man and a woman, with no other qualification than 
that they are both of them young and beautiful. But 
though this art professes to be thus independent of 
the moral judgment, and to trust for none of its ef- 
fects to the discernment between good and evil, this 
really is very far from being the case. Let ns turn 
once again to the romance we have already quoted 
from. The hero says, as we have seen already, that 
he has completely lost the power of discernment in 
question. Now, even this, as might be shown easily, 
is not entirely true ; for argument's sake, however, we 
may grant him that it is so. The real point in the mat- 
ter to notice is that he is at any rate conscious of the 
loss. He is a man tingling with the excitement of hav- 
ing cast off some burden. The burden may be gone, bu t 
it is still present in the sharp effects of its absence. 
He is a kind of moral poacher, who, though he may 
not live by law, takes much of his life's tone from the 
sense that he is eluding it. His pleasures, though plea- 
surable in themselves, yet have this quality height- 
ened by the sense of contrast. ' / am at any rate 
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not tdrtuous,'' hia mistress says to him, *and that 
is always something gained.'' George Eliot says 
of Maggie TuUiver, that she liked her aunt Pul- 
let chiefly because she was not her aunt Gleg. 
Th^phile Gautier's hero likea the Venus Anadyo- 
mene, partly at least, because she is not the Ma- 
donna. 

Nay, let us even descend to worse spectacles — ^to 
the sight of men struggling for enjoyments that are 
yet more obviously material, more devoid yet of any 
trace of mind or morals, and we shall see plainly, if 
we consult the mirror of art, that the moral element 
is present even here. We shall trace it even in such 
abnormal literature of indulgence as the erotic work 
commonly ascribed to Meursius. We shall trace it 
in the orgies of Tiberius at Capri ; or of Quartilla, as 
Petronius describes them, at Neapolis. It is like a 
ray of light coming in at the top of a dark cavern, 
whose inmates see not it, but hy it ; and which only 
brings to them a consciousness of shadow. It is this 
supernatural element that leavens natural passion, 
and gives its mad rage to it. It creates forit ' a twi- 
light where virtues are vices.^ The pleasures thus 
sought for are -supposed to enthral men not in pro- 
portion to their intensity (for this through all their 
varieties would be probably nearly equal) but in 
proportion to their lowness — to their sidlying power. 
Degradation is the measure of enjoyment ; or rather 
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it is an increasing numeral by which one constant 
figure of enjoyment is multiplied. 

AA, tehtre thaU tec go then, for pa*Hme, 
ff fhe vnmt, that can be luit been dime T 

This is the great question of the votaries of such joys 
aa these.' 

Thus if we look at life in the mirror of art, we shall 
see how the supernatural is ever present to ua. If 
we climb up into heaven it is there ; if we go down 
into hell it is there also. We shall see it at the bot- 
tom of those two opposite sets of pleasures, to the 
one or the other of which all human pleasures be- 
long. The source of one is an impassioned struggle 
after the supernatural right, or an Impassioned 
sense of rest upon attaining it ; the source of the 
other is the sense of revolt against It, which in vari- 
ous ways flatters or excites us. In both cases the 
supernatural moral judgment is the sense appealed 
to, primarily in the first case, and secondarily if not 
primarily in the second. All the life about us is 
coloured by this, and naturally if this be destroyed 
or wrecked, the whole aspect of life will change for 
us. What then will this change be 1 Looking still 
into the mirror of art, the general character of it will 

■ Beoeca my« ot virtue, 'iTon g«ia deUetat ptaett, ted qnin placet 
dekctni.' 01 vice in the eame va.j we may ea;, 'JVon quia d^teelat 
padet, ted quia pudet dtleetat.' 
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be very readily perceptible. I noticed just now, in 
passing, how Measure for Measure and Faust would 
suffer in their meaning and their interest, by the ab- 
sence on our part of a certain moral judgment. They 
would become like a person singing to a deaf audi- 
ence — a series of dumb grimaces with no meaning in 
them. The same thing is equally true in all the 
other cases. Antigone's heroism will evaporate;' 
she win be left obstinate only. The lives of Macbeth 
and Hamlet will be tales of little meaning for us, 
though the words are strong. They will be full of 
sound and fury, but they will signify nothing. 
What they produce in us will be not interest but a 
kind of wondering weariness — weariness at the 
weary fate of men who could ' tJtink so hrainsickly 
of things.^ So in like manner will all the emphasis 
and elaboration in the literature of sensuality be- 
come a weariness without meaning, also. Congreve's 
caustic wit will turn to spasmodic truism ; and Th6o- 
phile Gfautier's excess of erotic ardour, into prolix 
and fantastic affectation. All its sublimity, its bril- 
liance, and a large part of its interest, depend in art 
on the existence of the moral sense, and would in its 
absence be absolutely unproducible. Tt^e reason of 
this is plain. The natural pains and pleasures of 

' It will be of conrae recollected Itiat in this abstrftctloa of the 
tooral sense, we bare to abstract it from the cbaTacters as well as 
curaelTea, 
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life, merely manipulated by the itnagination and the 
memory, have too little variety or ma^itude in 
them without further aid. Art without the moral 
sense to play upon, is like a pianist whose key- 
board 13 reduced to a single octave. 

And exactly the same wUl be the case with life. 
Life wUl lose just the same qaalities that art will- 
neither more nor less. There will be no introduction 
of any new interests, but merely the elimination of 
certain existing ones. The subtraction of the moral 
sense will not rerolutiomae human purposes, but 
simply make them listless. It will reduce to a parti- 
coloured level the whole field of pains and pleasures. 
The moral element gives this level a new dimension. 
Working underneath it as a subterranean force, it 
convulses and divides its surface. Here vast areas 
subside into valleys and deep abysses ; there moun- 
tain peaks shoot up heavenwards. Mysterious shad- 
ows begin to throng the hollows ; new tints and 
half-tints flicker and shift everywhere ; mists hang 
floating over ravines and precipices ; the vegetation 
grows more various, here slenderer, there richer and 
more luxuriant ; whilst high over all, bright on the 
topmost summits, is a new strange something— the 
white snows of pnrity, catching the morning streaks 
on them, of a brighter day, that has never as yet 
risen upon the world below. 

With the subtraction, or nullifying, of the moral 
10 
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force, all this will go. The mountaina will sink, the 
valleys be filled np ; all will be once more dead level 
— Btill indeed parti-coloured, but without light and 
shadow, and with the colours reduced in number, 
and robbed of all their vividness. The chiaro-oscuro 
will have gone from life ; the moral landscape, whose 
beauty and grandeur is at present so much extoUed, 
will have dissolved like an insubstantial pageant 
Vice and virtue wUl be set before us in the same grey 
light ; every deeper feeling either of joy or sorrow, 
of desire or of repulsion, will lose its vigour, and 
cease any more to be resonant. 

It may be said indeed, and very truly, that under 
favourable circumstances there must always remain 
a joy in the mere act of living, in the exercising of 
the bodily functions, and in the exciting and appeas- 
ing of the bodily appetites. Will anything, it may 
be asked, for instance, rob the sunshine of its glad- 
ness, or deaden the vital influence of a spring morn- 
ing ? — when the sky is a cloudless blue, and the sea 
is like a wild hyacinth, when the pouring brooks 
seem to live as they sparkle, and the early air 
amongst the woodlands has the breath in it of un- 
seen violets ? All this, it is quite true, will be left 
to us ; this and a great deal more. This, however, 
is but one side of the picture. If life has its own 
natural gladness which is expressed by spring, it 
has also its own natural sadness which is expressed 
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by winter ; and the worth of life, if this is all we 
tmst to, win be as various and as changing as the 
weather is. But this is not all. Even this worth, 
such as it is, depends for us at present, in a large 
measure, upon religion — not directly indeed, but in- 
directly. This life of air, and nerve, and muscle, 
this buoyant consciousness of joyous and abounding 
health, which seems so little to have connection with 
faiths or theories, is for us impregnated with a life 
that is impregnated with these, and thus their subtle 
influence pervades it everywhere. There is no im- 
pulse from without which stirs or excites the senses, 
tliat does not either bring to us, or send us on to, a 
something beyond itself. In each of these pleasures 
that seems to us so simple, floats a swarm of hopes 
and memories, like the gnats in a summer twilight. 
There is not a sight, a sound, a smell, not a breath 
from sea or garden, that is not full of them, and on 
which, busy and numberless, they are not wafted into 
ns. And each of these volatile presences brings the 
notions of right and wrong with it ; and it is these 
that make sensuous life tingle with so strange and 
so elaborate an excitement. Indirectly then, though 
not directly, the mere joy in the act of living will 
suffer from the loss of religion, in the same manner, 
though perhaps not in the same d^ree, as the other 
joys vrilL It will not lose its existence, but it will 
lose zest. The fabric of its pleasures will of course 
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remain what it ever was; but its brightest inhabit- 
ants will have left it. It will ba as desolate aa May- 
fair in September, or as a deserted college during a 
long vacation. 

We may here pause in passing, to remark on the 
shallowness of that philosophy of culture, to be met 
with in certain quarters, which, whilst admitting all 
that can be said as to the destruction for us of any 
moral obligation, yet advises us still to pi-olit by the 
variety of moral distinctions. ^ Each momeni^ says 
Mr. Pater for instance, ' some form grows perfect in 
hand or face ; some tone on the JiUls or sea Is choicer 
thanthe rest; some mood of passion or insight or 
intellectual excitement, is irresistibly real and at- 
tracticefor v^.* And thus, he adds, ^ while allmelis 
under our feet^ loe may well catch ai any exquisite 
passion, or any contribution to knowledge, that 
seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a 
moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, 
strangeflowers, and curious odours, or the work of 
the artisffs hand, or the face of one^s friend.'' It is 
plain that this positive teaching of culture is open to 
the same objections, and is based on the same fal- 
lacy, as the positive teaching of morals. It does 
not teach us, indeed, to let right and wrong guide us 
in the choice of our pleasures, in the sense that we 
should choose the one sort and eschew the other ; 
but teaching us to choose the two, in one sense in- 
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differently, it yet teaches us to choose them as dis- 
tinct and contrasted things. It teaches us in fact to 
combine the two fruits without confusing their fla- 
vours. Bat in the case of good and evil, as lias been 
seen, this is quite impossible ; for good is only good 
as the thing that ought to be chosen ; evU is only evil 
as the thing that ought not to be chosen ; and the 
only reasons that could justify us in combining them 
would altogether prevent our distinguishing them. 
The teachings of positive culLuro, in ^t, rest on the 
naive supposition that shine and shadow, as it were, 
are portable things ; and that we can take bright ob- 
jects out of the sunshine, and dark objects out of 
the shadow, and setting them both together in the 
diffused grey light of a studio, make a magical mo- 
saic out of them, of gloom and glitter. Or such 
teachings, to put the matter yet more simply, are 
like telling as to pick a primrose at noonday, and to 
set it by our bed-side for a night-light. 

It is plain therefore that, in that loss of zest and 
interest, which the deadening of the moral sense, as 
we have seen, must bring to life, we shall get no 
help there. The massy fabric of which saints and 
heroes were the builders, will never be re-elected by 
this mincing moral dandyism. 

But there is another last resource of the modem 
school, which is far more worthy of attention, and 
which, being entirely sui generis, I have reserved 
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to treat of liere. That resource is the devotion to 
trath aa truth ; not for the sake of its consequences, 
bnt in scorn of them. Here we are told we have at 
least one moral end that can never be taken away 
from ng. It will still survive to give life a meaning, 
a dignity, and a value, even should the pursuit of it 
prove destructive to all the others. The language 
used by the modem school upon this subject is very 
curious and instructive. I will take two typical in- 
stances. The common argument, says Dr. Tyndall, 
in favour of belief is the comfort and the gladness 
that it brings us, its redemption of life, in fact, from 
that dead and dull condition we have been just con- 
sidering. ' To this,^ he says, ^my reply is that J 
choose the nobler part of Emerson when, after vari- 
ous disencJiuTiiTnents, he exclaimed "I covet truth 1" 
77ie gladness qf true heroism visits the heart of Mm, 
who is really competent to say this.'* The following 
sentences are Professor Huxley's: "■ If it is dem^on- 
strated to me,'' he says, ^that withovt this or thai ' 
theological dogma the human race will lapse irdo 
hipedftX cattle^ more brvtal than the beasts by rea- 
son of their greater cleverness, my next question is 
to asJcfor the proof qf the dogma. If this proof is 
forthc(^ing, it is my conviction that no drovming 
sailor ever clutched a hencoop more tenaciottsly than 
mankind wiU hold by such dogjna, whatever it may 
he. But if not, then I verily believe that the human 
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race wiU go its own evil way; and my only consola- 
tion lies in^ the ruction that, however bad out pos- 
ter Uy may become so long as they hold by the plain 
rvle of not pretending to believe what they hate Tio 
reason to believe, because it may be to their advan- 
tage so to pretend-, they will not have reached the 
lowest depths of imniorality.'' I will content myself 
with these two instances, but others of a eimilar 
kind might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Now by a simple substitution of terms, such lan- 
guage as this wUl reveal at once one important fact 
to us. According to the avowed principles of posi- 
tive morality, morality has no other test but happi- 
ness. Immorality, therefore, can have no conceiva- 
ble meaning but unhappiness, or at least the means 
to it, which in this case are hardly distinguishable 
from the end ; and thus, according to the above 
rigid reasoners, the human race mil not have reached 
the lowest depths of misery so long as it rejects the 
• one thing which ex liypothesi might render it less 
nuserable. Either then all this talk about truth 
must really be so much irrelevant nonsense, or else, 
if it be not nonsense, the test of conduct is some- 
thing distinct from happiness. The question before 
us is a plain one, which may be answered in one of 
two ways, but which positivism cannot possibly an- 
swer in both. Is truth to be sought only because it 
conduces to happiness, or is happiness only, to be 
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sought for when it is based on truth ? In the latter 
case truth, not happiness, is the test of conduct. 
Are COT positive moralists prepared to admit this 1 
If so, let them explicitly and consistently say so. 
Let them keep this test and reject the other, for the 
two cannot be fused together. 

uioi T aXtiqia T ij'xi'fii zavra xiiret 
SiXoataroSrr ay otj ipiXoiy upoCevviitoif, 

This inconsistency is here, however, only a side point 
— a. passing Lllusfration of the slovenliness of the 
jwsitivist logic. As far as my present aigument goes, 
we may let this pass altogether, and allow the joint 
existence of these mutually exclusive ends. What 
I am about to do is to show that on positive grounds 
the last of these is more hopelessly inadequate than 
the first — that truth as a moral end has even more of 
religion in its composition than happiness, and that 
when this religion goes, its value will even more 
hopelessly evaporate. 

At first sight this may seem impossible. The de- 
votion to truth may seem as simple as it is sacred. 
Bat if we consider the matter further, we shall soon 
think differently. To begin then ; truth, as the posi- 
tivists speak of it, is plainly a thing that is to be wor- 
shipped in two ways— firstly by -its discovery, and 
secondly by its publication. Thus Professor Huxley, 
however much it may pain him, will not hide from 
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himself the fact that there is no God ; and however 
bad this knowledge may be for humanity, his highest 
and most sacred duty still consists in imparting it. 
Now why should this bei I ask. Is it simply be- 
cause the fact in question is the truth % That surely 
cannot bo so, as a few other examples will show us. 
A man discovers that his Avife has been sednced by 
his best friend. Is there anything very high or very 
sacred in that discovery ? Having made it, does he 
feel any consolation in the knowledge that it is the 
entire truth ? And will the * gladness of true hero- 
ism ' visit him if he proclaims it to everyone in his 
dub ? A chattering nurse betrays his danger to a 
sick man. The sick man takes fright and dies. Was 
the discovery of the truth of his danger very glorious 
for the patient ? or was its publication very sacred in 
the nurse 1 Clearly the truths that it is sacred to 
find out and to publish are not all truths, but truths 
of a certain kind only. They are not particular 
truths like these, but the universal and eternal truths 
that underlie them. They are in fact what we call 
the truths of Nature, and tbe'apprehension of them, 
or truth as attained by us, means the putting our- 
selves en rapport with the life of that infinite exist- 
ence which surrounds and sustains all of us. Now 
since it is this kind of truth only that is supposed to 
be so sacred, it is clear that its sacredness does not 
depend on itself, but on its object. Truth is sacred 
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because Nature is sacred ; Nature is not sacred be- 
cause truth is ; and our supreme duty to truth means 
neither more nor less than a supreme faith in Natnre. 
It means that there is a something in the Infinite 
oateide onrselres that corresponds to a certain some- 
thing witlun ourselves ; that this latter something is 
the strongest and the highest part of ns, and that it 
can find no rest but in communion with its larger 
counterpart. Truth sought for in this way is evidently 
a distinct thing from the truth of utilitarianism. It 
is no false reflection of human happiness in the 
clouds. For it is to be sought for none the less, as 
onr positivists decidedly tell us, even though all 
other happiness should be rained by it. Now what 
on positive principles is the groundwork of this 
teaching i All ethical epithets such as sacred, heroic, 
and so forth — all the words, in fact, that ore by 
implication applied to Nature — have absolutely no 
meaning save as applied to conscious beings ; and 
as a subject for positive observation, there exists no 
consciousness in the universe outside this earth. By 
what conceivable means, then, can the positivists 
transfer to Nature in general qualities which, so tax 
as they know, are i»eculiar to human nature only ! 
They can only do this in one of two ways — both of 
which they would equally repudiate — either by an 
iict of fancy, or by an act of faith. Tested rigidly 
by their own fundamental common principles, it is 
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as unmeaning to call the univei-se sacred as to eay 
that the moon talks Frencli. 

Let us lioweTer pass this hy ; let us refose to sab- 
ject their teaching to the extreme rigour of even 
their own hiw ; and let us grant that by some mixed 
use of fancy or of mysticism, they can turn to Na- 
ture as to some vast moral hieroglyph. What sort 
of morality do they find in it? Nature, as positive 
observation reveals her to us, is a thing that can 
have no claim either on our reverence or our appro- 
bation. Once apply any moral test to her conduct, 
and as J. S. MiU lias so forcibly pointed out, she be- 
comes a monster. There is no crime that men abhor 
or perpetrate that Nature does not commit daily on 
an exaggerated scale. She knows no sense either of 
justice or mercy. Continoally indeed she seems to 
be tender, and loving, and bountiful ; but all that, 
at such times, those that know her can exclaim to 
her, is 

ifiteri gttibtu 
Intentata nita. 

At one moment she will be blessing a country with 
plenty, peace, and sunshine ; and she will the next 
moment ruin the whole of it by an earthquake. 
Now she is the image of thrift, now of pi-odigality ; 
now of the utmost purity, now of the most revolting 
filth ; and if , as I say, she is to be judged by any 
moral standard at all, her capacities for what is ad- 
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mirable not only make her crimes the darker, bat 
they also make her virtues partake of the nature of 
sin. How, then, can an intimacy with this eternal 
criminal be an ennobling or a sacred thing 1 The 
theist, of conrse, believes that truth is sacred. But 
his belief rests on a foundation that has been alto- 
gether renounced by the ijositivists. He values 
truth because, in whatever direction it takes him, it 
takes him cither to God or towards Hira — God, to 
whom ho is in some sort akin, and after whose like- 
ness ho is in some sort made. He sees Nature to be 
cruel, wicked, and bewildering when viewed by it- 
self. But behind Nature he sees a vaster power — his 
father — in whom mysteriously all contradictions are 
reconciled. Nature for him is God's, but it is not 
God ; and * thouglt Ood slay tilc, ' he says, ' yet wiU 
I trust in Him.* This trust can be attained to only 
by an act of faith like this. No observation or ex- 
periment, or any positive method of any kind, will 
be enough to give it us ; rather, without faith, obser- 
vation and experiment will do nothing but make it 
seem impossible. Thus a belief in the sacredness of 
Nature, or, in other words, in the essential value of 
truth, is as strictly an act of religion, as strictly a 
defiance of the whole positive formula, as any article 
in any ecclesiastical creed. It is simply a concrete 
form of the .beginning of the Christian symbol, '/ 
believe in God the father AlmigJity.'' It rests on the 
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same foundation, neither more nor less. Nor is it too 
much to say that without a religion, without a belief 
in God, no fetish-worship was ever more ridiculous 
than this cultas of natural truth. 

This subject is so important that it will be well to 
dwell on it a little longer. I wiH take another pas- 
sage from Dr. Tyndall, which presents it to 113 in a 
slightly different light, and which speaks explicitly 
not of truth itself, but of that sacred Object beyond, 
of which truth is only the sacramental channel to 
us. ' " Tioo things" said Imanuel KanV (it is thus 
Dr. Tyndall writes), * "fill me with awe— the starry 
heavens, and the sense of moral resptmsihilitij in 
man." And in the hours of health and strength 
and sanity, when the stroke of action has ceased, 
and when thepause of reflection has set in, the sci- 
entifis investigator finds himself overshadowed hy 
the same awe. Breaking contact with the hamper- 
ing details of earth, it associates him with apower 
which gives fulness and tone to his existence, hut 
which he can neither analyse nor comprehend.' 
This, Dr. Tyndall tells us, is the only rational state- 
ment of the fact of that ^divine communion,' whose 
natore is ' simply distorted and desecrated' by the 
unwarranted assumptions of theism. 

Now let us try to consider accurately what Dr. 
Tyndall's statement means. Knowledge of Nature, 
he says, associates him with Nature. It withdraws 
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him from ' the hampering details of earth,^ and ena- 
bles tlie iudlTidual human being to have commuoion 
with a something that is beyond hnmanity. But 
what is commnnion } It is a word with no meaning 
at all save as referring to conscious beings. There 
could be no communion between two corpses j nor, 
again, between a corpse and a living man. Dr. Tyn- 
dall, for instance, could have no communion with a 
dead canary. Communion implies the existence on 
both sides of a common something. Now what is 
there in common between Dr. Tyndall and the starry 
heavens, or that * power ' of which the starry heavens 
are the embodiment i Dr. Tyndall expressly saya 
that he not only does not know what there is in 
common, but that he 'dare^ not even say that, as 
' conscious beings, they two have anything in common 
at all.' The only things he can know about the 
power in question are that it is vast, and that it is 
uniform ; but a contemplation of these qualities by 
themselves, mu»t tend rather to produce in him a 
sense of separation from it than of union with it. 
United with it, In one sense, he of course is ; he is a 

■ ' When laiUmpt to givt the pcieer iehieh I tee tnanifttCed in the vni- 
verK an objeetiMform, pertanal or othenaite, it itipe aaagfrom me, de- 
eUniag all inidiectwU ntanipulalion. I dare not, mm poetiuitty, tue 
the pronown"Sf)" regarding it. 1 dare net eaU it a "Mind." / re- 
fitte even to taU it a" Caase." Jit myetery overihadoat me ; but it re- 
main* a mytiery, while the olgeetive framei u/iieh my neighbtun try to 
m'lkeUfit, timply dielort and deuerate it.' — Dr. Tj'adall, ' MateriaUttn 
and ill OppononU.' 
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fraction of the sum of things, and everything, in a 
certain way, is dependent upon everything else. 
But in this union there is nothing special. Its exist- 
ence is an obvious fact, common to all men, whether 
they dwell upon it or no : and though by a knowl- 
edge of Nature we may grow to realise it more 
keenly, it is impossible to make the union in the 
least degree closer, or to turn it into anything that 
can be in any way called a communion. Indeed, for 
the positivists to talk about communion or associa- 
tion with Nature is about as rational as to talk about 
communion or association with a steam-engine. The 
starry skies at night ore doubtless an imposing spec- 
tacle ; but man, on positive principles, can be no 
more raised by watching them than a commercial 
traveller can by watching a duke — probably far less : 
for if the duke were well behaved, the commercial 
traveller might perhaps learn some manners from 
him ; but there is nothing in the panorama of the 
universe that can in any way be any model for the 
positivist. There are but two respects in which he 
can compare himself to the rest of nature — firstly, 
as a revealed force ; and, secondly, as a force that 
works by law. But the forces that are revealed by 
the stars, for instance, are vast, and the force re- 
vealed in himself is small ; and he, as he considers, 
is a self-determining agent, and the stars are not. 
There are but two points of comparison between the 
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two ; and in these two points they are contrasts, and 
not likenesses. It is true, indeed, as I said just now, 
that a sense of awe and of hnahed solemnity is, as a 
fact, born ii us at the spectacle of the starry heavens 
— world upon luminous world shining and quivering 
silently ; it is true, too, that a spontaneous feeling 
connects such a seusa somehow with our deepest 
moral being. Bat this, on positive principles, must 
be feeling only. It means absolutely nothing : it 
can have no objective fact that corresponds to it. It 
ia an illnsion, a pathetic fallacy. And to say that 
the heavens with their stars declare to us anything 
high or holy, is no more rational than to say that 
Brighton does, which itself, seen at night from the 
sea, is a long braid of stars descended upon the wide 
horizon. All that the study of nature, all that the 
lope of truth, can do for the positivist is not to guide 
him to any communion with a vaster power, but to 
show him that no such commnnion is possible. His 
devotion to truth, if it mean anything— and the lan- 
guage he, often uses about it betrays this — let us 
know the worst, not let us find out the best : — a wish 
which ia neither more nor less noble than the wish 
to sit down at once in a slop upon the floor rather 
than sustain oneself any longer above it on a chair 
that is discovered to be rickety. 

Here then again, in this last resource of positivism 
we have religion embodied as a yet more important 
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element than in any of the others ; and when this 
element is driven out of it, it collapses yet more 
hopelessly than they do. By the whole positive 
system we are bound to human life. There is no 
mystical machinery by which we can rise above it. 
It is by its own isolated worth that this life must 
stand or fall. 

And what, let us again ask, will this worth 
be? The question is of course, as I have said, 
too vague to admit of more than a general answer, 
but a general answer, as I have said also, may be 
given confidently enough. Man when fully im- 
bued with the positive view of himself, will inev- 
itably be an animal of far fewer capacities than 
he at present is. He will not be able to suffer so 
much ; but also he wiU not be able to enjoy so 
much. Surround him, in imagination, with the 
most favourable circumstances ; let social progress 
have been carried to the utmost perfection ; and let 
him have access to every happiness of which we can 
conceive him capable. It is impossible even thus to 
conceive of life as a very valuable possession to him. 
It would at any rate be far less valuable than it is 
to many men now, under outer circumstances that 
are far less favourable. The goal to which a purely 
human progress is capable of conducting us, is thus 
no vague condition of glory and felicity, in which 
men shall develop new and ampler powers. It is a 
" • D,„d, Google 
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condition in which the keenest life attainable has 
continually been far surpassed already, without any- 
thing having been arrived at that in itseU seemed of 
surpassing value. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE euPEESTITION OF POSITIVISM. 

Qlbnixjwkb. lean caU tpiriti/ram the mttty Hup. 
HOTSFUR. Why JO can I, or to ean any man, 

Bvt toX they eome when you doeailfor themt 

Henry IV. Part 1. 

Geneba^l and indeiinite as tlie for^^ing considera- 
tions have been, they are quite definite enough to be 
of the utmost practical import. They are definite 
enough to show the utter hollowness of that vagae 
faith in progress, and the glorious prospects that lie 
before humanity, on which the positive school at 
present so much rely, and about which so much is 
said. To a certain extent, indeed, a faith in pro- 
gress is perfectly rational and well grounded. There 
are many imperfections in life, which the course of 
events tends manifestly to lessen if not to do away 
with, and so far as these are concerned, improve- 
ments may go on indefinitely. But the things that 
this progress touches are, as has been said before, 
not happiness, but the negative conditions of it. A 
belief in this kind of progress is not peculiar to 
positivism. It is common to aU educated men, no 
matter what their creed may be. What is peculiar 
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to positivism is the strange corollary to this belief, 
that man's subjective powers of happiness will go on 
expanding likewise. It is the belief not only that 
the existing pleasures will become more diffused, but 
that they will, as George Eliot says, become ^more 
intense in diffusion.'' It is this belief on which the 
positivists rely to create that enthusiasm, that im- 
passioned benevolence, which is to be the motive 
power of their whole ethical machinery. They have 
taken away the Christian heaven, and have thus 
turned adrift a number of hopes and aspirations 
that were once powerful. These hopes and aspira- 
tions they acknowledge to be of the first necessity ; 
they are facts, they say, of human nature, and no 
higher progress would be possible without them. 
What the enlightened thought is to do ia not to ex- 
tinguish, but to transfer them. They are to be given 
a new object more satisfactory than the old one ; not 
our own private glory in another world, but the 
common glory of our whole race in this. 

Now let us consider for a moment some of tlie 
positive criticisms on the Christian heaven, and 
then apply them to the proposed substitute. The 
belief in heaven, say the positivists, is to be set aside 
for tw9 great reasons. In the first place there ia no 
objective proof of its existence, and in the second 
place there is subjective proof of its impossibility. 
Not only is it not deducible, but it is not even 
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thinkable. Give the imagination carte blanche to 
construct it, and the imagination wUl either do noth- 
ing, or will do something ridicalous. 'il/y position 
[with regard to this maUeT\ ' says a popular living 
writer,' 'is this — The idea of a glorified energy in 
an ampler life, is an idea utterly incompaiible with 
exact ilumght^ one which evaporates in contradic- 
tions, in phrases, which when pressed haze no mean- 
ing: 

Now if this criticism has the least force, as used 
against the Christian heaven, it has certainly far 
more as used against the future glories of humanity. 
The positivists ask the Christians how they expect 
to enjoy themselves in heaven. The Christians may, 
with far more force, ask the positivists how they ex- 
pect to enjoy themselves on earth. For the Christians' 
heaven being ex hypotJiesi an unknown world, they 
do not stultify their expectations from being unable 
to describe them. On the contrary it is a part of 
their faith that they are indescribable. But the 
positivists' heaven is altogether in this world ; and 
no mystical faith has any place in their system. In 
this case, therefore, whatever we may think of the 
other, it is plain that the tests in question are alto- 
gether complete and final. To the Christians, in- 
deed, it is quite open to make their supposed shame 
their glory, and to say that their heaven would be 

' Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
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nothing if describable. The positivists have bound 
themselves to admit that theirs is nothing unless 
describable. 

What then, let us ask the enthusiasts of human-, 
ity, will humanity be like in its ideally perfect state? 
Let them show us some sample of the general future 
perfection ; let them describe one of the nobler, 
ampler, glorified human beings of the future. What 
wUI he be like ! What will he long for t What will 
he take pleasure in i How will he spend his days \ 
How will he make love? What will he laugh at? 
And let him be described in phrases which when 
pressed do not evaporate in contTadictions, but 
which have some disiinct meaning^ and are not in- 
covipatiMe with exact thought. Do our exact think- 
ers in tile least know what they are prophesying ? 
If not, what is the meaning of their prophecy "i The 
prophecies of the positive school are rigid scientific 
inferences ; they are that or nothing. And one can- 
not infer an event of whose nature one is wholly 
ignorant. 

Let these obvious questions be put to our positive 
moralists — these questions they have themselves sug- 
gested, and the grotesque unreality of this vague 
optimism wiU be at once apparent. Never was va- 
gary of mediaeval faith so groundless as this. The 
Earthly Paradise that the mediieval world believed 
in was not more mythical than the Earthly Paradise 
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believed in by oar exact thinkers now ; and George 
Eliot might jast as well start in a Canard steamer to 
lind the one, as send her faith into the future to find 
the other. 

Could it be shown that these splendid anticipations 
were well founded, they might perhaps kindle some 
new and active enthusiasm ; though it is very doubt- 
f al, even then, if the desire would be ardent enough 
to bring about its own accomplishment. This, how- 
ever, it is quite useless to consider, the anticipations 
in question being simply an empty dream. A cer- 
tain kind of improvement, as I have said, we are no 
doubt right in looking for, not only with confidence, 
but with complacency. But positivism, so far from 
brightening this prospect, makes it indefinitely dul- 
ler than it would be otherwise. The practical re- 
sults therefore to be looked for from a faith in prog- 
ress may be seen at their utmost already in the 
world around us ; and the positivists may make the 
sobering reflection that thetr system can only change 
these from what they already see them, not by 
strengthening, but by weakening them. Take the 
world then as it is at present, and the sense, on the 
individual's part, that he personally is promoting its 
progress, can belong to, and can stimulate, excep- 
tional men only, who are doing some public work ; 
and it will be found even in these cases that the 
pleasure which this sense gives them is largely forti- 
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fied (as is said of wine) by the entirely alien sense of 
fame and power. On the generality of men it neither 
has, nor can have, any effect whatever, or even if it 
gives a glow to their inclinations in some cases, it 
will at any rate never curb them in any. The fact 
indeed that things in general do tend to get better 
in certain ways, must produce in most men not effort 
but acquiescence. It may, when the imagination 
brings it home to them, shed a pleasing light occa- 
sionally over the surface of their private lives : but 
it would be as irrational to count on this as a stimu- 
lus to farther action, as to expect that the summer 
sunshine would work a steam-engine. 

If we consider, then, that even the present condi- 
tion of things is far more calculated to produce the 
enthusiasm of humanity than the condition that the 
positivists are preparing for themselves, we shall see 
how utterly chimerical is their entire practical system. 
It is like a drawing of a cathedral, which looks 
magnificent at the first glance, but which a second 
glance shows to be composed of structural impossi- 
bilities — blocks of masonry resting on no founda- 
tions, columns hanging from the roofs, instead of sup- 
porting them, and doors and windows with inverted 
arches. The positive system could only work prac- 
tically were human nature to suffer a complete change 
— a change which it has no spontaneous tendency to 
make, which no known power could ever tend to 
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force on it, and which, in short, there is no ground 
of any kind for expecting. 

There are two characteristics in men, for instance, 
which, though they undoubtedly do exist, the posi- 
tive system requires to be indefinitely magnified — the 
imagination, and unselfishness. The work of the 
imagination is to present to the individual conscious- 
ness the remote ends to which all progress is to be 
directed ; and the desire to work for these is, on the 
positive supposition, to conquer all mere personal 
impulses. Now men have already had an end set be- 
fore them, in the shape of the joys of heaven, which 
. was far brighter and far more real to them than these 
others can ever be ; and yet the imagination has so 
failed to keep this before them, that its small effect 
upon their lives is a commonplace with the positivists 
themselves. How then can these latter hope that 
their own pale and distant ideal will have a more 
vivid effect on the world than that near and glowing 
(me, in whose place they put it ? Will it incite men 
to virtues to which heaven could not incite them 1 or 
lure them away from vices from which hell-fire would 
not scare them % Before it can do so, it is plain that 
human nature must have completely changed, and 
its elements have been re-mised, in completely new 
proportions. In a state of things where such a result 
was possible, a man would do a better day's work 
for a penny to be given to hie unborn grandson, than 
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he would now do for a pound to be paid to himself 
at aunset. 

For argument's sake, however, let us suppose such 
a change possible. Let us suppose the imagination 
to be so developed that the remote end of progress — 
that happier state of men in some far off century — 
is ever vividly present to us-as a possibility we may 
help to realise. Another question still reraaJiis for 
us. To preserve this happiness for others, we are 
told, we must to a large extent sacrifice our own. Is 
it in human nature to make this sacrifice ? The posi- 
tive moralists assure us that it is, and for this reason. 
Man, they say, is an animal who enjoys vicariously 
with almost as much zest as in his own person ; and 
therefore to procure a greater pleasure for others 
makes him far happier than to procure a less one for 
himself. In this statement, as I have observed in an 
earlier chapter, there is no doubt a certain general 
truth ; but how far it will hold good in particular 
instances depends altogether on particular circum- 
stances. It depends on the temperament of the per- 
son who is to make the sacrifice, on the nature of his 
feelings towards the person for whom he is to make 
it, and on the proportion between the pleasure he is 
to forego himself, and the pleasure he is to secure 
for another. Now if we consider human nature as 
it is, and the utmost development of it that on posi- 
tive grounds is possible, .the conditions that can pro- 
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duce the requisite self-sacrifice will be found to be 
altogether wanting. The fiitiire we are to labour for, 
even when viewed in its brightest light, will only excel 
the present in having fewer miseries. So far as its 
happiness goes it will be distinctly less intense. It 
will, as we have seen already, be but a vapid consum- 
mation at its best ; and the more vividly it is brought 
before ua in imagination, the less likely shall we be 
to ' struggle, groan, and agonize,'' for the sake of 
hastening it in reality. It will do nothing, at any 
rate, to increase the tendency to self-sacrilice that is 
now at work in the world ; and this, though startling 
us now and then by some spasmodic manifestation, 
is not strong enough to have much general effect on 
the present ; still less wiU it have more effect on the 
future. Vicarious happiness as a rule is only pos- 
sible when the object gained for another is enor- 
mously greater than the object lost by self ; and it 
is not always possible even then : whilst when the 
gains oa either side are nearly equal, it ceases alto- 
gether. And necessarily so. If it did not, every- 
thing would be at a dead-lock. Life would be a per- 
petual holding back, instead of a pushing forward. 
Everyone would be waiting at the door, and saying 
to everyone else, ' After yoxi? But all these practi- 
cal considerations are entirely forgotten by the posi- 
tivists. They live in a world of their own imagining, 
in which all the rules of this world are turned upside 
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down. There, tlie defeated candidate in an election 
would be radiant at his rival's victory. When a will 
was read, the anxiety of each relative would be that 
he or she should be excluded in favour of the oth- 
ers ; or more probably still that they should be all 
excluded in favour of a hospital. Two rivals, in love 
with the same woman, would be each anxious that 
his own suit might be thwarted. And a man would 
gladly involve himself in any ludicrous misfortune, 
because he knew that the sight of his catastrophe . 
woiild rejoice his whole circle of friends. The course 
of human progress, in fact, would be one gigantic 
donkey -race, in which those were the winners who 
were farthest off from the prize. 

We have but to state the matter in terms of com- 
mon life, to see how impossible is the only condition 
of things that would make the positive system prac- 
ticable. The first wonder that suggests itself, is how 
so grotesque a conception could ever have origi- 
nated. But its genesis is not far to seek. The posi- 
tivista do not postulate any new elements in human 
nature, but the reduction of some, elimination of 
others, and the magnifying of others. And they 
actually find cases where this process has been 
effected. But they quite forget the circumstances 
that have made such an event possible. They forget 
that in their very nature they have been altogether 
exceptional and transitory ; and that it is impossible 
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to constroct a Utopia in whicli they shall exist 
at all. We can, for instance, no doubt point to 
Leonidaa and the three hundred as specimens of 
what human heroism can rise to ; and we can point 
to the Stoica aa specimens of human self-control. 
But to make a new Thermopylie we want a new Bar- 
barian ; and before we can recoil from temptation aa 
the Stoics did, we must make pleasure as perilous 
and as terrible as it was under the Roman emperors. 
Snch developments of humanity are at their very 
essence abnormal ; and to suppose tliat they could 
ever become the common type of character, would 
be as abanrd as to suppose that all mankind could 
be kings. I will take another instance that is more 
to the point yet. A fovourite positivist parable is 
that of the miser. The miser in the first place de- 
sires gold because it can buy pleasure. Next he 
comes to desire it more than the pleasure it can buy. 
In the same way, it is said, men can be taught to de- 
sire virtue by investing it with the attractions of the 
end, to which, strictly speaking it is no more than 
the means. But this parable really disproves the 
very possibility it is designed to illustrate. It is de- 
signed to illustrate the possibility of our choosing 
actions that wiU give pleasure to others, in con- 
tradistinction to actions that will give pleasure to 
ourselves. But the miser desires gold for an exactly 
opposite reason. He desires it as potential selfish' 
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nesfi, not as potential philanthropy. Secondly, we are 
to choose the actions in question because they will 
make us happy. But the very name we give the miser 
shows that the analogous choice in his case makes 
him miserable. Thirdly, the material miser is an ex- 
ceptional cliaracter ; there is no known means by 
which it can be made more common ; and with the 
moral miser the case will be jnst the same. Lastly, if 
such a character be barely producible even in the pres- 
ent state of the world, mach less will it be producible 
when human capacities shall have been curtailed by 
positivism, when the pleasures that the gold of virtue 
represents are less intense than at present, and the 
value of the coveted coin is indefinitely depreciated. 
Much more might be added to the same purpose, 
but enough has been said already to make these two 
points clear :— firstly, that the positive system, if it 
is to do any practical work in the world, requires 
that the whole human character shall be profoundly 
altered ; and secondly, that the required alteration 
is one that may indeed be dreamt about, but which 
can never possibly be made. Even were it made, 
the reaulta would not be splendid ; but no matter 
how splendid they might be, this is of no possible 
moment to us. There are few things on which it is 
idler to speculate than the issues of impossible con- 
tingencies. And the positivists would be talking 
just as much to the purpose as they do now, were 
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they to tell us how fast we should travel supposing 
we had wings, or what deep water we could wade 
through if we were tweuty-four feet high. These 
last, indeed, are just the suppositions that they 
d9 make. Between our human nature and the 
nature they desiderate there is a deep and fordless 
river, over which they can throw no bridge, and all 
their talk supposes that we shall be able to fly or 
wade across it, or else that it will dry up of itself. 

Rnttinu expeetat dum dtfiuat amnit, at iZfs 
Labitur et labttur, in omnt vchibilu anum. 

So utterly grotesque and chimerical is this whole pos- 
itive theory of progress, that, aa an outcome of the 
present age^ it seems little short of a miracle. Profes- 
sing to embody what that age considers its special 
characteristics, what it really embodies is the moat 
emphatic negation of these. It professes to rest on 
experience, and yet no Christian legend ever contra- 
dicted experience more. It professes to be sustained 
by proof, and yet the professions of no conjuring 
quack ever appealed more exclusively to credulity. 

Its appearance, however, will cease to be wonder- 
ful, and its real significance will become more appa- 
rent, if we consider the class of thinkers who have 
elaborated and popularised it. They have been men 
and women, for the most part, who have had the 
following characteristics in common. Their early 
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training has been religious ; ' their temperaments 
have been naturally grave and earnest ; they bave 
had few strong passions ; they have been brought 
up knowing little of what is commonly called the 
world ; their intellects have been vigorous and ac- 
tive ; and finally they have rejected in maturity the 
religion by which all their thoughts have been 
coloured. The result has been this. The death of 
their religion has left a quantity of moral emotions 
without an object ; and this disorderof the moral emo- 
tions has left their mental energies without a leader. 
A new object instantly becomes a necessity. They 
are ethical Don Quixotes in want of a Dulcinea ; the 
best they can find is happiness and the progress of 
Humanity ; and to this their imagination soon gives 
the requisite glow. Their strong intellects, their ac- 
tivity, and their literary culture each supplements the 
power that it undoubtedly does give, with a sense 
of knowing the world that is altogether fictitious. 
They imagine that their own narrow lives, their own 
feeble temptations, and their own exceptional ambi- 

' The case of J. S. Mill may seem at Brat aiglit to be an exception to 
this. Bat it is renlly not io. Though he vraa hrou^ht up without 
any religious teachiug, yet the severe and earnest indut'ni'ei of his 
childhood nonld have becu impossible ercojit in a religions couotry. 
He was in fact brought up in an atmosphere (if I may borrow with a 
Blight change a phrase of Professor Huxley's) of Puritanism minus 
Christianity. It may be remembered farther that Mill says of him. 
self, ' 1 am ime of the ixi-yfew matnple* of one icho hatTwt thrown off 
•■digiout belitf, hit never had it.' 
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tions represent the universal elements of hnman life 
and character ; and they thus expect that an object 
which haa really been but the creature of an impulse 
in themselves, wiU be the creator of a like impulse 
in others ; and that in the case of others, it wiU rev- 
olutionise the whole natural character, whereas it 
has only been a symbol of it in their own. 

Most of our positive moralists, at least in this coun, 
try, have been and are people of each excellent char- 
acter, and such earnest and high purpose, that tbei'e 
is something painful in having to taunt them with an 
ignorance which is not their own fault, and which 
must make their whole position ridiculous. The 
charge, however, is one that it is quite necessary to 
make, as we shall never properly estimate their sys- 
tem if we pass it over. It wLU be said, probably, that 
the simplicity as to worldly matters I attribute to 
them, so far from telling against them, is really essen- 
tial to their choxacter as moral teachers. And to 
moral teachers of a certain kind it may be essential. 
But it is not so to them. The religious moralist 
might well instruct the world, though he knew little 
of its ways and passions ; for the aim of his teaching 
was to withdraw men from the world. But the aim 
of the positive moralist is precisely opposite ; It is to 
keep men in the world. It is not to teach men to 
despise this life, but to adore it. The positions of 
the two moralists are in fact the exact converses of 
12 
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each other. For the divine, earth is an Ulnsion, 
heaven a reality ; for the positiviBt, earth is a reality, 
and heaven an illusion. The former in his retire- 
ment studied intensely the world that he thought 
real, and he coxild do this the better for being not 
distracted by the other. The poaitivista imitate the 
divine in neglecting what they think is an illusion ; 
but they do not attempt to imitate him in studying 
what they think is the reality. The consequence is, 
as I have just been pointing out, that the world they 
live in and to which alone their system could be ap- 
plicable, is a world of their own creation, and its 
bloodless populations are all of them idola specus. 

If we will but think all this calmly over, and try 
really to sympathise with the position of these poor 
enthosiasts, we shall soon see their system in its true 
light, and shall learn at once to realise and to excuse 
its fatuity. We shall see that it either has no mean- 
ing whatever, or that its meaning is one that its 
authors have already repudiated, and only do not 
recognise now, because they have so inadequately 
re-expressed it. We shall see that their system has 
no motive power at all in it, or that its motive power 
is simply the theistic faith they rejected, now tied up 
in a sack and left to flounder instead of walking up- 
right. We shall see that their system is either noth- 
ing, or that it is a mutilated reproduction of the very 
thing it professes to be superseding. Once set it 
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npon its own professed foundations, and the entire 
quasi-religious atmeture, with its visionary hopes, its 
impossible enthnsiaama — all its elaborate apparatus 
for enlarging the single life, and the generation that 
sorroonds it, falls to earth instantly like a castle of 
cards. We are left simply each of ns with our own 
Uves, and with the life about us, amplified indeed to 
a certain extent by sympathy, but to a certain ex- 
tent only — an extent whose limits we are quite 
familiar with from experience, and which positivism, 
if it tends to move them at all, can only narrow, and 
can by no possibility extend. We are left with this 
life, changed only in one way. It will have nothing 
added to it, but it wUl have much taken from it. 
Everything will have gone that is at present keenest 
in it — joys and miseries as well. In this way posi- 
tivism is indeed an engine of change, and may in- 
augurate if not complete a most momentous kind of 
progress. That progress is the gradual de-religionia- 
ing of life, the slow sublimating out of it of its con- 
crete theism— the slow destruction of its whole moral 
civilisation. And as this progress continues there 
will not only fade out of the human consciousness 
the things I have before dwelt on — all capacity for the 
keener pains and pleasures, but there will fade out 
of it also that strange sense which is the union of all 
these — the white light woven of all these rays ; that 
is, the vague but deep sense of some special dignity 
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in ourselves — a sense which we feel to be our birth- 
right, inalienable except by our own act and deed ; 
a sense which, at present, in success sobers us, and 
in failure sustains us, and which is visible more or 
less distinctly in our manners, in our bearing, and 
even in the very expression of the human counte- 
nance: it is, in other words, the sense that life is 
woriih living, not accidentally but essentially. And 
as this sense goes its place will be taken by one pre- 
cisely opposite — the sense that life, in so far as it is 
worth living at all, is worth living not essentially, but 
accidentally ; that it depends entirely upon what of 
its pleaaui-es we can each one of us realise ; that it 
will vary as a positive quantity, like wealth, and that 
it may become also a various quantity, like poverty ; 
and that behind and beyond these vicissitudes it can 
have no abiding value. 

To realise fully a state of things like this is for 
ns not possible. But we can, however, understand 
something of its nature. I conceive those to be 
altogether wrong who say that such a state would be 
one of any wild license, or anything that we should 
call very revolting depravity. Offences, certainly, 
that we consider the most abominable would doubt- 
less be committed continually and as matters of 
course. Such a feeling as shame about them would 
be altogether unknown. But the normal forms of 
passion would remain, I conceive, the most impor- 
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tant ; and it is probable, that though no form of vice 
would have the least anathema attached to it, the 
rage for the sexual pleasures would be far less fierce 
than it is in many cases now. The sort of condition 
to which the world would be tending would be a con- 
dition rather of dulness than what we, in our par- 
lance, should now call degradation. Indeed the state 
of things to which the positive view of life seems to 
promise us, and which to some extent it is actoally 
now bringing on us, is exactly what was predicted 
long ago, with an accuracy that seems little less than 
inspired, at the end of Pope's Dunciad. 

In vain, in win : Ot« aO-eompcting hour 
SetidtettfaU*/ the mvie ebej/t tht pcwer. 
Sie eomet ! Ae coma ! the table throne behold 
Of niglil primanal and of thaot oid. 
Btfoft het, fanejf» gUded eloudt decay. 
And all itt varying rot'nboiM die auxtg. 
WU ihaoU in min iti momentary firet. 
The meteor dropt, and in ajlath exptret. 
At one bg one, at dread Medea'i strain. 
The tiekening $laT» fade oj^ the ethereal plain / 
A* Argit^ eyet, by Ilermei wand oppreiid 
Cloid one by one to everlatting reel; 
Thut, at her felt approaeh and ttcret might. 
Art nfter art goct out, and aS it night. 
See ekidking truth to her old eatemfUd, 
Mountaine of eaeuietry heaped o'er her head. 
PlJlotophy, l/iat lean'd on heaven before,- 
Bhrinkt to her $ec<md eauee, and it no more. 
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Phi/tic ofmclapkyHe begM dtfenee. 

And taelapliytie call* for aid an HJuel 

Btt myttery to matittmaiiet fly. 

In Mtn ; they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and dU, 

BeHgion, blitehing, veiU her tacredfiret; 

And, vnaware*, vwralitg expirei. 

Nor puMif flantt, nor private, darettotMne, 

Nor human »park it 10, nor glimp»t Moine. 

Lol Oiy dread empire, ChaotI it rtttofd, 

lAght diet before thy unereating w>rd, 

Tliy hand, great Anwreli! let* the curtain fdi; 

And viavenai darkneu bitriet atl. 

Dr. Johnson said that these verses were the noblest 
in English poetry. Could he have read them in our 
day, and have realised with what a pitiful accuracy 
their prophecy might soon begin to fulfil itself, he 
would probably have been too busy with dissatis- 
&otion at the matter of it to have any time to spare 
for an artistic approbation of the manner. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE PEACTICAL PBOSPECT. 

SfotfromihettarMdoImj/jvclgmmlpliuik . . , 
Nor am Ifortunt tt> br^f minulet tell. 

BLakespeara, Sonnet XTV. 

The prospects I have been just describing as the 
goal of positive progress will seem, no donbt, to many 
to be quit« impossible in its cheerlessness. If the 
future glory of our race was a dream, not worth dwell- 
ing on, ranch more so, they will say, is such a futare 
abasement of it as this. They will say that optimism 
may at times have perhaps been over-sanguine, bnt 
that this was simply the exuberance of health ; 
whereas pessimism is, in its very nature, the gloom 
and languor of a disease. 

Now with much of this view of the matter I en- 
tirely agree. I admit that the prospect I have de- 
scribed may be an impossible one ; personally, I 
believe it is so. I admit also that pessimism is the 
consciousness of disease, confessing itself. But the 
significance of these admissions ia the very oppo- 
site of what it is commonly supposed to be. They 
do not make the i)es9imism I have been arguing one 
whit less worthy of attention ; on the contrary, they 
183 
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make it more worthy. This is the point on which 
I may most readily be misnnderstood, I will 
therefore try to make my meaning as clear as pos- 
sible. 

Pessimiflm, then, represents, to the popular mind, 
a philosophy or view of life the very name of which 
is enough to condemn it. The popular mind, how- 
ever, overlooks one important point. Pessimism is 
a vagae word. It does not represent one philosophy, 
but several ; and before we, in any case, reject its 
claims on our attention, we should take care to see 
what its exact meaning is. 

The views of life it includes may be classified in 
two ways. In the first place, they are either what 
we may call critical pessimisms or prospective i)es- 
simiams : of which the thesis of the first is that hu- 
man life is essentially evil ; and of the second, that 
whatever human life may be now, its. tendency is to 
get worse instead of better. The one is the denial 
of human happiness ; the other the denial of human 
hope. But there is a second classification to make, 
traversing this one, and far more important. Pes- 
simism may be either absolute or hyjMthetical. The 
first of these maintains its theses as statements of 
actual facta ; the second, which is, of its nature, pro- 
spective mainly, only maintains them as statements 
of what will be facts, in the event of certain possible 
though it may be remote contingencies. 
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Now, absolute pessimism, whether it be critical or 
prospective, can be nothing, in the present state of 
the world, but an exhibition of ill temper or folly. \ 
: It 19 hard to imagine a greater waste of ingenuity 1 
than the attempts that have been made sometimes to ' 
deduce from the nature of pain and pleasure, that ■ 
the balance in life must be always in favour of the \ 
former, and that life itself is necessarily and univer- 
sally an evil. Let the arguments be never so elabor- 
ate, they are blown away like cobwebs by a breath 
of open-air experience. Equally useless are the at- 
tempts to predict the gloom of the future. Such 
Ijredictions either mean nothing, or else they are 
mere loose conjectures, suggested by low spirits or 
disappointment. They are of no philosophic or 
scientific value ; and though in some cases they may 
give literary expression to moods already existing, 
they will never produce conviction in minds that 
would else be unconvinced. The gift of prophecy 
aa to general human history is not a gift that any 
philosophy can bestow. It could only be acquired 
through a superhuman inspiration which is denied 
to man or through a sujjerhaman sagacity which is 
never attained by him. 

The hypothetical pessimism that is contained in 
my arguments is a very different thing from this, and 
far humbler. It makes no foolish attempts to say 
anything general about the present, or anything ab- 
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solute about the future. As to the future, it only 
takes the abaolute things that have been said by 
others ; and not profesising any certainty about their 
truth, merely explains their meaning. It deals with a 
certain change in human beliefs, now confidently pre- 
dicted ; but it does not say that this prediction will be 
fulfilled. It says only that if it be, a change, not at 
present counted on, will be effected in human life. 
It Bays that human life will degenerate if the creed of 
positivism be ever generally accepted ; but it not only 
does not say that it ever wiU be accepted by every- 
body : rather, it emphatically points out that as yet 
it has been accepted fully by nobody. The positive 
school say that their view of life is the only sound 
one. They boast that it is founded on the rock of 
fact, not on the sand-bank of sentiment ; that it is 
the final philosophy, that wUl last as long as man 
lasts, and that very soon it wiU have seen the extinc- 
tion of all the others. It is the positivists who are 
the prophets, not I. My aim has been not to confirm 
the prophecy, but to explain its meaning ; and my 
arguments ■will be all the more opportune at the 
present moment, the more reason we have to think 
the prophecy false. 

It may be asked why, if we think it false, we 
should trouble our heads about it. And the answer 
to this is to be found in the present age itself. 
Whatever may be the future fate of positive thought, 
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■whatever confidence may be felt by any of us that it 
cannot in the long run gain a final hold upon the 
world, its present power and the present reaolts of 
it cannot be overlooked. That degradation of life 
that I have been describing as the result of positivism 
— of what the age we live in calls the only rational 
view of things—may indeed never be completed ; but 
let us look carefully around us, and we shall see that 
it is already begun. The process, it is true, is at 
present not very apparent ; or if it is, its nature is 
altogether mistaken. This, however, only makes it 
more momentous ; and the great reason why it is 
desirable to deal so rudely with the optimist system 
of the positivists is that it lies like a misty veil 
over the real surface of facts, and conceals the very 
change that it professes to make impossible. It is a 
kind of moral chloroform, which, instead of curing an 
illness, only makes us fatally unconscioas of its most 
alarming symptoms. 

But though an effort be thus required to realise 
oar true condition, it is an effort which, before all 
things, we ought to make ; and which, if we try, we 
can all make readily. A little careful memory, a 
little careful observation, wiU open the eyes of most 
of us to the real truth of things ; it wiU reveal to us 
a spectacle that is indeed appalling, and the more 
candidly we survey it, the more shall we feel aghast 
at it. To begin, then, let us once more consider two 
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notorioufl facts : first, that over all the world at the 
present day a. denial is spreading itself of all relig- 
ious dogmas, more complete than has ever before 
been known ; and, secondly, that in spite of this 
speculative denial, and in the places where it has 
done its work most thoroughly, a mass of moral 
earnestness seems to survive untouched. I do not 
attempt to deny the fact ; I desire, on the contrary, 
to draw all attention to it. But the condition in 
which it survives is commonly not in the least real- 
ised. The class of men concerned with it are like 
soldiers who may be fighting more bravely perhaps 
than ever ; but who are fighting, though none ob- 
serve it, with the death-wound nnder their uniforms. 
Of all the signs of the times, these high-minded un- 
believers are thought to be the most reassuring ; but 
really they are the very reverse of this. The reason 
why their true condition has passed unnoticed is, 
that it is a condition that is naturally silent, and 
that has great diiBculty in finding a mouthpiece. 
The only two parties who have had any interest in 
commenting on it have been the very jiarties least 
able to understand, and most certain to distort it. 
They have been either the professed champions of 
theism, or else the visionary optimists of positivism ; 
the former of whom have had no sympathy with 
positive principles, and the latter no discernment of 
their results. The class of men we are considering 
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are equally at variance with both of these; they 
agree with each in one respect, and in another they 
agree with neither. They agree with the one that 
religious belief is false ; they agree with the other 
that unbelief is miserable. "What wonder then that 
they should have kept their condition to them- 
selves % Nearly all public dealing with it has been 
left to men who can praise the only doctrines that 
they can preach as true, or who else can condemn 
as false the doctrines that they deplore as mischiev- 
ous. As for the others, whose mental and moral 
convictions are at variance, they have neither any 
heart to proclaim the one, nor any intellectual stand- 
point from which to proclaim the other. Their only 
impulse is to struggle and to endure in silence. 
Let us, however, try to intrude upon their privacy, 
even though it be rudely and painfully, and see 
what their real state is ; for it is these men who are 
the true product of the present age, its most special 
and distinguishing feature, and the first-fruits of 
what we are told is to be the philosophy of the en- 
lightened future. 

To begin, then, let us remember what these men 
were when Christians ; and we shall be better able to 
realise what they ai'e now. They were men who be- 
lieved firmly in the supreme and solemn imjKirtance 
of life, in the privilege that it was to live, despite all 
temporal sorrow. They had a rule of conduct which 
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would guide them, they believed, to the true end of 
their being — to an existence satisfying and excellent 
beyond anything that imagination conld suggest to 
them ; they had the dread of a corresponding rnin 
to fortify themselves in their struggle against the 
wrong ; and they had a God ever present, to help 
and hear, and take pity on them. And yet even 
thus, selfishness would beset the most unselfish, and 
weariness the most determined. How hard the bat- 
tle was, is known to all j it has been the most promi- 
nent commonplace in human thought and language. 
The constancy and the strength of temptation, and 
the insidiousness of the ailments it was supported 
by, has been proverbial. To explain away the dif- 
ference between good and evil, to subtly steal its 
meaning out of long-suffering and self-denial, and, 
above all, to argue that in sinning 'we shall not 
surely die,'' a work which was supposed to belong 
especially to the devil, has been supposed to have 
been accomplished by him with a success continually 
irresistible. What, then, is likely to be the case 
now, with men who are stiU beset with the same 
temptations, when not only they have no hell to 
frighten, no heaven to allure, and no God ti help 
them ; but when all the aigaments that tbey once 
felt belonged to the father of lies, are pressed on 
them from every side as the most solemn and uni- 
versal truths? Thus far the result has been a aingu- 
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lar one. Witlx an astonishing vigour the moral im- 
petus Btill survives the cessation of the forces that 
originated and sustained it ; and in many cases there 
is no diminution of it traceable, so far as action goes. 
This, however, is only true, for the most part, of 
men advanced in years, in whom habits of virtue 
have grown strong, and whose age, position, and 
circumstances secure them from strong temptation. 
To see the real work of positive thought we must go 
to younger men, whose characters are less formed, 
whose careers are still before them, and on whom 
temptation of all kinds has stronger hold. We shall 
find such men with the sense of virtue equally vivid 
in them, and the desire to practise it probably far 
more passionate ; but the effect of positive thought 
on them we shall see to be very different. 

Now, the positive school itself will say that soch 
men have all they need. They confessedly have 
conscience left to them — the supernatural moral 
judgment, that is, as applied to themselves — which 
has been analysed, but not destroyed ; and the posi- 
tion of which, we are told, has been changed only by 
its being set on a foundation of fact, instead of a 
foundation of superatition. Mill said that having 
learnt what the sunset clouds were made of, he still 
found that he admired them as much as ever ; ' there- 
fore^ he said, ^I saw ai once that there was nothing 
to he feared from analysis.^ And this is exactly 
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what the positive school say of conscience. A 
shallower falsehood, however, it la not easy to con- 
ceive. It ia true that conscience in one way may, 
for a time at least, survive any kind of analysis. It 
may continue, with undiminished distinctness, its 
old approvals and menaces. But that alone is noth- 
ing at all to the point. Conscience is of practical 
value, not only because it says certain things, 
but because it says them, as we think, with au- 
thority. If its authority goes, and its advice con- 
tinues, it may indeed molest, but it will no longer 
direct us. Now, though the voice of conscience may, 
as the positive school say, survive their analysis of 
it, its authority wlU not. That authority has always 
taken the form of a menace, as well as of an appro- 
val ; and the menace at any rate, upon all positive 
principles, is nothing but big words that can break 
no bones. As soon as we realise it to be but this, its 
effect must cease Instantly. The power of conscience 
resides not in what we hear it to be, but in what 
we believe it to be. A honsemaid may be deterred 
from going to meet her lover in the garden, because 
a howling ghost is believed to haunt the laurels ; but 
she wUl go to him fast enough when she discovers 
that the sounds that alarmed her were not a soul in 
torture, but the cat in love. The case of conscience 
is exactly analogous to this. 
And now let us turn again to the case in question. 
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Men of such a character as I liave been juat describ- 
ing may find conscience quite equal to ^ving a glow, 
by its approval, to their yirtuous wishes ; but they 
will find it quite unequal to sustaining them against 
their vicious ones ; and the more vigorous the intel- 
lect of the man, the more feeble will be the power of 
conscience. When a man is very strongly tempted 
to do a thing which he believes to be wrong, it is al- 
most inevitable that he wpl test to the utmost the 
reasons of this belief ; or if he does not do this 
before he yields to the temptation, yet if he does 
happen to yield to it, he will certainly do so after. 
Thus, unless we suppose human nature to be com- 
pletely changed, and aU our powers of observation 
completely misleading, the inward condition of the 
class in question is this. However calm the outer 
surface of their lives may seem, under the surface 
there is a continual discord ; and also, though they 
alone may perceive it, a continued decadence. In 
various degrees they all yield to temptation ; all 
men in the vigour of their manhood do ; and con- 
science still fills them with its old monitions and re- 
proaches. But it cannot enforce obedience. They 
feel it to be the truth, bat at the same time they 
know it to be a lie ; and though they long to be 
coerced by it, they find it cannot coerce them. Rea- 
son, which was once its minister, is now the tribune 
of their passions, and forbids them, in times of 
13 
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passion, to submit to it. They are not suffered to 
forget that it is not what it says it is, that 

U never eame/rom on high. 
And neter r&te from bdoa : 

and they cannot help chiding themselves with the 
irrepressible self-reproach, 

Am Tto he overaieed 

By tehat learmot but know, 
It a juggle bom of Uu brain T 

Thus their conscience, though not stifled, is de- 
throned ; it is become a fugitive Pretender; and that 
part of them that would desire its restoration is set 
down as an intellectual ■malignaiU, powerless indeed 
to restore its sovereign. 

Invalidatque tS)i lendent, heu non tua, patmaa. 

Conscience, in short, as soon as its power is needed, 
is like their own selves dethroned within themselves, 
wringing its hands over a rebellion it is powerless to 
suppress. And then, when the storm is over, when 
the passions again subside, and their lives once more 
return to their wonted channels, it can only come 
back humbly and dejected, and give them in a timid 
voice a faint, dishonoured blessing. 

Snch lives' as these are all of them really in a state 
of moral consumption. The disease in its earlier 
stage is a very subtle one ; and it may not be gener- 
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ally fatal for years, or even for generations. But it 
is a disease that can be transmitted from parent to 
child ; and its progress is none the less sore because 
it is slow ; nor Is it less fatal and painful because it 
may often give a new beauty to the complexion. On 
various constitutions it takes hold in various ways, 
and its presence is first detected by the suflferer un- 
der varioas trials, and betrayed to the observer by 
various symptoms. What I have just been describ- 
ing is the action that is at the root of it ; but with 
the individual it does not always take that form. 
Often indeed it does ; but oftener still perhaps it is 
discovered not in the helpless yet reluctant yielding 
to vice, but in the sadness and the despondency with \ 
which virtue is practised — in the dull leaden hours 
of blank endurance or of difficult endeavour ; or in 
the little satisfaction that, when the struggle has 
ceased, the reward of struggle brings with it. 

An earlier, and perhaps more general symptom 
still, is one that is not x>ersonal. It consists not in 
the way in which men regard themselves, bat in the 
way in which they regard others. In their own case, 
their habitual desire of right, and their habitual 
aversion to wrong, may have been enough to keep 
them from any open breach with conscience, or from 
putting it to an open shame. But its precarious po- 
sition is revealed to them when they turn to others. 
Sin from which they recoil themselves they see com- 
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mitted in the life around them, and tbey find that it 
cannot excite the horror or disapproval, which from . 
. its supposed nature it ahould. They find tbemselvea 
] powerless to pass any general judgment, or to ex- 
1 tend the law they live by to any beyond themselves. 
The whole prospect that environs them has become 
morally colourless ; and they discern in their atti- 
tude towards the world without, what it must one 
day come to be towards the world within. A 8tat« 
of mind like this is no dream. It is a malady of the 
modem world — a malady of our own generation, 
which can escape no eyes that will look for it. It is 
betraying itself every moment around us, in conver- 
sation, in literature, and in legislation. 

Such, then, is the condition of that large and in- 
creasing class on which modem thought is beginning 
to do its work. Its work must be looked for here, 
and not in narrower quarters ; not amongst pro- 
fessors and lecturers, but amongst the busy crowd 
about us ; not on the platforms of institutions, or 
in the lay sermons of specialists, but amongst politi- 
cians, artists, sportsmen, men of business, lovers — 
in '•the tides o/l'i/e, and in the siorm of action^ — 
amongst men who have their own way to force or 
choose in the world, and their daily balance to strike 
between self-denial and pleasure — on whom the posi- 
tive principles have been forced as true, and who 
have no time or talent to do anything else but lire 
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by them. It is amongst these that we must look 
to see what such principles really result in ; and of 
these we must choose not those who would welcome 
license, but those who long passionately to live by 
law. It is the condition of such men that I have 
been just describing. Its characteristics are vain 
self-reproach, joyless commendation, weary strug- 
gle, listless success, general indifference, and the 
prospect that if matters are going thus badly with 
them, they will go even worse with their children. 

Such a spectacle certainly is not one that has 
much promise for the optimist ; and the more we 
consider it, the more sad and ominous will it appear 
to us. Indeed, when the present age shall realise ite 
own condition truly, the dejection of which it is 
slowly growing conscious may perhaps give way to 
despair. This condition, however, is so portentous 
that it is difficult to persuade ourselves that it is 
what it seems to be, and that it is not a dream. But 
the more steadily we look at it, the more real will its 
appalling features appear to us. We are literally in 
an age to which history can show no parallel, and 
which is new to the experience of humanity ; and 
though the moral dejection we have been dwelling 
on may have had many seeming counterparts in 
other times, this is, as it were, solid substance, 
whereas they were only shadows. I have pointed 
out already in my firat chapter how unexampled is 
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the state in which the world now finds itself ; but 
we will dwell once again upon its more general fea- 
tures. Within less than a century, distance has been 
all but annihilated, and the earth has practically, 
and to the imagination, been reduced to a fraction 
of its former size. Its possible resources have be- 
come mean and narrow, set before us as matters of 
everj-day statistics. All the old haze of wonder is 
melting away from it ; and the old local enthusi- 
asms, which depended so largely on ignorance and 
isolation, are melting likewise. Knowledge has ac- 
cumulated in a way never before dreamed of. The 
fountains of the paat seem to have been broken up, 
and to be pouring all their secrets into the conscious- 
ness of the present. For the first time man's wide 
and railed history has become a coherent whole to 
him. Partly a cause and partly a result of this, a 
new sense has sprung up in him — an intense self- 
consciousness as to his own position ; and his en- 
tire view of himself is undergoing a vague change : 
whilst the positive basis on which knowledge has 
been placed, has given it a constant and coercive 
force, and has made the same change common to the 
whole civilised world. Thought and feeling amongst 
the western nations are conforming to a single pat- 
tern : they are losing their old chivalrous character, 
their possibilities of isolated conquest and intellec- 
tual adventure. They are settling down into a uni- 
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form mass, that mores or stagnates like a modern 
army, and whose alternative lines of march have 
been mapped out beforehand. Such is the condition 
of the western world ; and the western world is be- 
ginning now, at all points, to bear upon the east. 
Thus opinions that the present age is forming for it- 
self have a weight and a volume that opinions never 
before possessed. They are the first beginnings, not 
of natural, or of social, but of human opinion — an 
(Ecumenical self-consciousness on the part of man as 
to his own prospects and his own position. The 
great question is, what shape finally will this dawn- 
ing self -consciousness takel Will it contain in it 
that negation of the supernatural which our positive 
assertions are at present supposed to necessitate? 
If so, then it is not possible to conceive that this last 
development of humanity, this stupendous break 
from the past which is being accomplished by our 
nnderstanding of it, wiU not be the sort of break 
which takes place when a man awakes from a dream, 
and finds all that he most prized vanished from him. 
It is impossible to conceive that this awakening, this 
discovery by man of himself, will not be the be- 
ginning of his decadence ; that it will not be the 
discovery on his part that he is a lesser and a lower 
thing than he thought he was, and that his condi- 
tion will not sink till it tallies with his own 
opinion of it. 
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If this be really the case, we ehall not be able to 
dispose of pessimism by calling it a disease ; for the 
disease will be real and universal, and pessimism wUl 
be nothing but the scientific description of it. The 
pessimist is only silenced by being called diseased, 
when it is meant that the disease imputed to bim is 
either hypochondriacal or peculiar to himself. But 
in the present case the disease is real, deep-seated, 
and extending steadily. The only question for us 
is, is it curable or incurable ? This the event alone 
can answer : but as no future can be produced but 
through the agency of the present, tlie event, to a 
certain extent, must be in our own hands. For us, 
at any rate, the first thing to be done is to face boldly 
our own present condition, and the causes that are 
producing it. To become alive to our danger is the 
one way to escape from it. Bat the danger is at 
present felt rather than known. The class of men 
we are considering are conscious, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says, ^ of avoid tTuU mines the breast ;'' but 
each thinks that this is a fancy only, and hardly 
dares communicate it to his fellows. Here and there, 
however, by accident, it is already finding unintended 
expression ; and signs come to the surface of the 
vague distrust and misgiving that are working under 
it. The form it takes amongst the general masses 
that are affected by it is, as might be expected, prac- 
tical rather than analytical. They are conscious of 
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the loss tbat the loss of faith is to them ; and more 
or less coherently they long for its recovery. Out- 
wardly, indeed, they may often sneer at it ; but out- 
ward signs in such matters are very deceiving. Mncli 
of the bitter and arrogant certitude to be found about 
us in the expression of unbelief, is really like the 
bitterness of a woman against her lover, which has 
not been the cause of her resolving to leave him, but 
which has been caused by his having left her. In 
estimating what is really the state of feeling about 
us, we must not look only at the surface. We must 
remember that deep feeling often expresses itself by 
contradicting itself ; also that it often exists where it 
is not expressed at all, or where it betrays rather 
than expresses itself ; and, further, that during the 
hours of common intercourse, it tends, for the time 
being, to disappear. People cannot be always ex- 
claiming in drawing-rooms that they have lost their 
Lord ; and the fact may be temporarily foi^tten 
because they have lost tbeir portmanteau. All se- 
rious reflections are like reflections in water — a pebble 
will disturb them, and make a dull pond sparkle. 
But the sparkle dies, and the reflection comes again. 
And there are many about us, though they never 
confess their pain, and perhaps themselves hardly 
like to acknowledge it, whose hearts are aching for 
the religion that they can no longer believe in. Their 
lonely hours, between the intervals of gaiety, are 
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passed with barren and sombre thoughts ; and a cry 
rises to their lips but never passes them. 

Amongst such a class it is somehow startling to 
find the most unlikely people at times placing them- 
selves. Professor Clifford, for instance, who of all 
our present positivists is most uproarious in his 
optimism, has yet admitted that the religion he in- 
vites us to trample on is, under certain forms, an 
ennobling and sustaining thing ; and for such theism 
as that of Charles Kingsley's he has expressed his 
deepest reverence. Again, there is Professor Huxley. 
He denies with the most dogmatic and unbending 
severity any right to man to any supernatural faith ; 
and he ' wiU Tiotfor a mxymerd admit ' that our higher 
life wUl suffer in consequence:' And yet Hhe lover 
of moral beauty,' he says wistfully, ^struggling 
through a world of sorrow and sin, is surely as much 
the stronger for heliezing thai sooner or later a vision, 
qfpejfect peace and goodness will burst upon him, 
as the toiler up a ■mowniainfor the beli^ thai beyond 
crag and snow lie home and rest.' And he adds, as 
we have seen already, that could a faith like what 
he here indicates be placed upon a firm basis, man- 
kind would cling to it as 'tenaciously as ever a 
drowning sailor did to a hen-coop.' But all this 

' ' For my ovm pari, I (U> not for one moment admit that moral&y it 
not ttrong enough to /wW ita ovm.' — Prof. Huxley, HfxTittewitk Oentary, 
May, 1877. 
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widespread and increasing feeling is felt at present 
to be of no avail. The wish to believe is there ; but 
the belief is as far off as ever. There is a power in 
the air around us by which man's faith seems para- 
lysed. The intellect, we were thinking but now, bad 
acquired a new vigour and a clearer vision ; but the 
result of this growth is, with many, to have made it 
an incubus, and it lies upon all their dee];>est hopes 
and wishes 

Like a aeigbt 
Btaog OMfTott, and deep aimott at life. 

Such is the condition of mind that is now spread- 
ing rapidly, and which, sooner or later, we must 
look steadily in the face. Kor is it confined to 
those who are its direct victims. Those who still 
cling, and cling firmly, to belief are in an indirect 
way touched by it. Religion cannot fail to be 
changed by the neighbourhood of irreligion. If it 
is persecuted, it may bum up with greater fervour ; 
but if it is not persecuted, it must in some measure 
be chilled. Believers and unbelievers, separated as 
they are by their tenets, are yet in these days mixed 
together in all the acts and relations of life. They are 
united by habits, by blood, and by friendship, and 
they are each obliged continually to ig&ore or excuse 
what they hold to be the errors of the other. In a 
state of thin^ like this, it is plain that the convic- 
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tion of believers can have neither the fierce intensity 
that belongs to a minority under persecution, nor 
the placid confidence that belongs to an overwhelm- 
ing majority. They can neither hate the unbe-liev- 
ers, for they daily lire in amity with them, nor de- 
spise altogether their judgment, for the most emi- 
nent thinkers of the day belong to them. By such 
conditions as these the strongest faith cannot fail to 
be affected. As regards the individuals who retain 
it, it may not lose its firmness, but it must lose 
something of its fervour ; and as regards its own fu- 
ture hold upon the human race, it is faith no longer, 
but is anxious doubt, or, at best, a desperate trust. 
Dr. Newman has pointed out how even the Pope 
has recognised in the sedate and ominous rise of 
our modem earth-bom positivism some phenomenon 
vaster and of a different nature from the outburst of 
a petulant heresy ; he seems to recognise it as a 
belligerent rather than a rebel." ^ One thing,'' says 
Dr. Newman, ' except hy an almost Tniraculous inter- 
position, cannot be; and that is a return to the uni- 
tersal religious sentiment, the public opinion, of the 
mediwtal time. The Pope himself calls those cen- 
turies '■'•the ages of faith." Such endemic faith 
may certainly be decreed for some future time; but 

' These words may no donbt be easil; pressed Into % sense which 
CfithoHcs would repudiate. Bat if not pressed imdalr, they repre- 
BBDt what will, I believe, be admitted lo be « fact. 
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as faT as we have the mearts of judging ai present, 
centuries must run out first.' ' 

In this last sentence is indicated the vast and uni- 
versal queation, which the mind of humanity ia 
gathering itself together to ask — will the faith that 
we are so fast losing ever again revive for us ? And 
m y on e aim i n this bo ok has been to demonstrate 
that the entire future tone of life, and the entire 
course of future civilisation, depends on the answer 
which this question receives. 

There is, however, this further point to consider. 
Need the answer we are speaking of be definite and 
universal ! or can we look forward to its remaining 
undecided tiU the end of time i Now I have already 
tried to make it evident that for the individual, at 
any rate, it must by-and-by be definite one way or 
the other. The thorough positive thinker wiU not 
be able to retain in supreme power principles which 
have no positive basis. He cannot go on adoring a 
hunger which he knows can never be satisfied, or 
cringing before fears which he knows will never be 
realised. And even if this should for a time be pos- 
sible, his case will be worse, not better. Conscience, 
if it still remains with him, will remain not as a liv- 
ing thing — a severe but kindly guide — but as the 
menacing ghoat of the religion he has murdered, and 

> A letter to the Dnke of Norfolk, bj J. H. Netvmui, D.D., p. 8S. 
Fiekerlug : 1876. 
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which comes to embitter degradation, not to raise it. 
The moral life, it is tme, will still exist for him, but 
it will probably, in literal truth. 

Creep on a hroken mng 
Through etOt of madna», haunU of horror and fear. 

But a state of things like this can hardly be looked 
forward to aa conceivably of any long continuance. 
Religion would come back, or conscience would go. 
Nor do I think that the future which Dr. Newman 
seema to anticipate can be regarded as probable 
either. He seems to anticipate a continuance side 
by side of faith and positivism, each with their own. 
adherents, and fighting a ceaseless battle in which 
neither gains the victory. I venture to submit that 
the new forms now at work in the world are not 
forms that vrill do their work by halves. When 
once the age shall have mastered them, they will be 
either one thing or the other — they wiU be either 
impotent or omnipotent. Their public exponents at 
present boast that they voll be omnipotent ; and 
more and more the world about us is beginning to 
believe the boast. But the world feels uneasily that 
the import of it will be very different from what we 
are assured it is. One English writer, indeed, on the 
positive side, has already seen clearly what the 
movement really means, whose continuance and 
whose consummation he declares to us to be a neces- 
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eity. 'ffever,* he saya, ' in the history qf man has 
so terrific a calamity btfallen the race tw that which 
aM who look Tnay now hehold, advancing as a deluge, 
black with destruction, resistless in miglU, uprooting 
our most cherished hopes, engulfing our most pre- 
cious creed, and burying our highest life in mindless 
desolation.^ ' 

The question 1 shall now proceed to is the exact 
caneea of this movement, and the chances and the 
powers that the human race has of resisting it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LOGIC OF BCIEHTIFIC NEGATION. 

lam SirOrade, 
And vAen lope my mouth Ut no dog bark. 

Before beginning to analyse the forces that are 
decomposing religious belief, it will be well to remark 
briefly on the means by which these forces are ap- 
plied to the world at laige. To a certain extent they 
are applied directly ; that is, many of the facts that 
are now becoming obvious the common sense of all 
men assimilates spontaneously, and derives, unbid- 
den, its own doubts or denials from them. But the 
chief power of positivism is derived otherwise. It is 
derived not directly from the premisses that it puts 
before us, but from the intellectual prestige of its ex- 
ponents, who, to the destruction of private judgment, 
are forcing on us their own personal conclusions from 
them. This prestige, indeed, is by no means to be 
wondered at. If men ever believed a teacher 'for his 
works' sake,' the positive school is associated with 
enough signs and wonders. AH those astonishing 
powers that man has acquired in this century are 
with much justice claimed by it as its works and gifts. 
The whole sensuous surroundinga of our lives are its 
208 
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subjects, and are doing it daily homage ; and there is 
not -a conquest over distance, disease, or darkness 
that does not seem to bear witness to its intellectual 
supremacy. The opinion, therefore, that is now 
abroad in the world is that the positire school are 
the monopolists of unbiassed reason ; that reason, 
therefore, is altogether fatal to religion; and, that 
those who deny this, only do so through ignorance 
or through wilful blindness. As long as this opinion 
lasts, the revival of faith is hopeless. What we are 
now about to examine is, how far this opinion is well 
founded. 

The arguments which operate against religion with 
the leaders of modem thought, and through tlieir in- 
tellectual example on the world at large, divide them- 
selves into three classes, and are derived from three 
distiuct branches of thought and study. They may 
be distinguished as physical, moral, and historical. 
Few of these arguments, taken separately, can be 
called altogether new. Their new power has been 
caused by the simultaneous filling up and comple- 
tion of all of them ; by their transnautatlon from filmy 
visions into massive and vast realities ; from unau- 
thorised misgivings into the most rigid and compel- 
ling of demonstrations : and still more, by the bril- 
liant and sudden annihilation of the most obvious 
difficulties, which till very lately had neutralised and 
held their power in check. 

14 ,^ I 
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Of these three sets of arguments, the two first bear 
upon all religion, whilst the third beat's upon it only 
aa embodied in some exclusive form. Thus the phy- 
sicist argues, for example, that consciousness being a 
function of the brain, unless the universe be a single 
biuin itself, there can be no conscious God." The 
moral philosopher argues that sin and misery being 
so prevalent, there can be no Almighty and all-mer- 
ciful God. And the historian ai^es that all alleged 
revelations can be shown to have had analogous his- 
tories ; and that therefore, even if God exists, there 
is no one religion through which He has specially re- 
vealed Himself. These are rough specimens solubly, 
to far as observatwn can carry us, mind with mat- 
ter. The great gulf between the two has at last been 
spanned. The bridge across it, that was so long seen 
in dreams and despaired of, has been thrown trium- 
phantly — a solid compact fabric, on which a hundred 
intellectual masons are still at work, adding stone on 
ponderous stone to it. Science, to put the matter in 
other words, has accomplished these three things. 
Firstly, to use the words of a well-known writer, ' it 
has €staJ>lisked afunctional relatiffn to exist between 
e^eryfact of thinJcing, willing, or feeling, on the one 
side, and some molecular change in the body on the 
other side.^ Secondly, it has connected, through 
countless elusive stages, this organic human body 
' The ftrg^atnent hu been Dsed in this exact form by Professor Clifford. 
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with the universal lifeless matter. And thirdly, it 
claims to hare placed the universal matter itself in a 
new position for ns, and to exhibit all forms of life as 
developed from it, through ita own spontaneous mo- 
tion. Thus for the first time, beyond the reach of 
question, the entire sensible universe is brought with- 
in the scope of the physicist. Everything that is, is 
matter moving. Life itself is nothing but motion of 
an infinitely complex kind. It ie matter in its finest 
ferment. The first traceable beginnings of it are to 
be found in the phenomenon uf crystallisation ; we 
have there, we are told by the highest scientific au- 
thority, ' the first gropings of the so-called vital 
force ; ' and we learn from the same quarter, that be- 
tween these and the brain of Christ there is a differ- 
ence in degree only, not in kind : they are each of 
them ' an assemhlage of Tuolecules, acting and re-act- 
ing according to law.'' ' We heUexie^ sa.-^& Dr. Tyndall, 
'^thal every thmtght a-nd enery feeling has its definite 
mechanical correlative — that it is accompanied hy a 
certain breaking up ajid re-Tnarshalling qf the atoms 
of the Ifrain.' And though he of course admits that 
to trace out the processes in detail is infinitely be- 
yond our powers, yet ' the quality of the problem and 
<four powers,' he says, 'are, we believe, so related, 
thai a mere expaTision of the latter wouldenahle them 
to cope with the former.'' Nowhere is there any break 
in Kature ;*and '^ supposing,' in Dr. TyndaU's words, 
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^ a planet carved from the sun, set spinning on an 
axis, and sent revolving round ike sun at a distance 
equal to tliat qf our earth,'' science points to tlie con- 
clusion that as the mass cooled, it would flower out 
in places into just such another race as ours — crea- 
tures of aa large discourse, and, like onrselvee, look- 
ing before and after. The result is obvious. Every 
existing thing that we can ever know, or hope to 
know, in the whole inward as well as in the whole 
outward world — everything from a star to a thought, 
or from a flower to an affection, is connected with cer- 
tain material figures, and with certain mechanical 
forces. All have a certain bulk and a certain place 
in space, and could conceivably be made the subjects 
of some physical experiment. Faith, sanctity, doubt, 
sorrow, and lore, could conceivably be all gauged 
and detected by some scientific instrument — by a 
camera or by a spectroscope ; and their conditions 
and their intensity be represented by some sort of di- 
agram. 

These marvellous achievements, as I have said, 
have been often before dreamed of. Now they are 
accomplished. As appbed to natural religion, the 
effect of them is as follows. 

Firstly, with regard to G-od, they have taken away 
every external proof of His existence, and, still 
more, every sign of His daily providence. They de- 
stroy them completely at a sudden and single blow, 
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and Beod them falling about us like so many dead 
flies. God, as connected with the external world, 
waa conceived of in three ways — as a Mover, as a 
Designer, and as a Superintendent. In the first two 
capacities He was required by thought ; in the last, 
He was supposed to be revealed by experience. But 
now in none of these is He required or revealed lon- 
ger. So far as thought goes, He has become a su- 
perfluity ; so far as experience goes, He has become 
a fanciful suggestion. 

Secondly, with regard to man, the life and soul 
are presented to' us, not aa an entity distinct from 
the body, and therefore capable of surviving it, but 
as a function of it, or the sum of its functions, which 
has demonstrably grown with its growth, which ia 
demonstrably dependent upon even its minutest 
changes, and which, for any sign or hint to the con- 
trary, will be dissolved with its dissolution. 

A God, therefore, that ia the master of matter, and 
a human soul that is independent of it — any second 
world, in fact, of alien and trans-material forces, is 
reduced, on physical grounds, to an utterly unsup- 
ported hypothesis. Were this all, however, it would 
logically have on religion no effect at aU. It would 
supply us with nothing but the barren verbal propo- 
sition that the immaterial was not material, or that 
we could find no trace of it by merely studying mat- 
ter. Its whole force rests on the following sup- 
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pressed premiss, that notMng exists but what the j 
stady of matter conceivably could reveal to us ; or | 
that, in other words, the immaterial equals the non- 
exiatent. The case stands thus. The foi-ces of 
thought and spirit were supposed formerly to be 
quite distinct from matter, and to be capable of act- 
ing without the least connection with it. Now, it is 
shown that every smallest revelation of these to us, 
is accomplished by some local atomic movement, 
which, on a scientific instrument fine enough, would 
leave a distinct impression ; and thus it is argued 
that no force is revealed through matter that is not 
inseparable from the forms revealing it. Here we 
see the meaning of that great modem axiom, that 
verification is the test of truth ; or that we can build 
on nothing as certain but what we can prove true, 
The meaning of the word 'proqf' by itself may per- 
haps be somewhat hazy ; but the meaning that posi- 
tive science attaches to it is plain enough. A fact 
is only proved when the evidence it rests upon leaves 
ns no room for doubt — when it forces on every mind 
the same invincible conviction ; that is, in other 
words, when, directly or indirectly, its material 
equivalent can be impressed upon our bodily senses. 
This is the fulcrum of the modem intellectual 
lever. Ask anyone oppressed and embittered by the 
want of religion the reason why he does not again em- 
brace it, and the answer will still be this — that there 
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is no proof that it is true. Granting, says Professor 
Huxley, that a religious creed would be beneficial, ' my 
next step is to ask for a proof of its dogTiias.'' And 
with contemptuous passion another well-known writer, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, has classified all beliefs, accord- 
ing as we can prove or not prove them, into realities 
and empty dreams. ' Tfie ignorant and childish,'' he 
says, ' are hopelessly unable to draw the line between 
dreamland and reality; but the imagery which 
iaJces its rise in the imagination as distinguished 
from the perceptions^ bears indelible traces of its 
origin in comparative unsuhstantiality and vague- 
ness of outline.' And 'tiom,' he exclaims, turning 
to the generation around him, ' at last your creed is 
decaying. People have discovered that you know 
nothing about it; that heaven and hell belong to 
dreamland ; that the impertinent young curate who 
tells me that J shall be burnt everlastingly for not 
sharing his superstition, is just as ignorant as 1 
myself, and thai I know as m.uch as my dog.' ' 

Snch is that syllogism of the physical sciences 
which is now supposed to be so invincible against all 
religion, and which has already gone so far towards 
destroying the world's faith in it. Now as to the 
minor premiss, that there ia no proof of religion, we 
may concede, at least provisionally, that it is com- 
pletely true. What it is really important to examine 
' Dreamt and Btaiitia, bj Leelle Stephen. 
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is the major premiss, that we can be certain of noth- 
ing that we cannot support by proof. This it is plain 
does not stand on the same footing as the former, for 
it is of its very nature not capable of being proved 
itself. Its foundation is something far less definable 
— the general character for wisdom of the leading 
thinkers who have adopted it, and the general ac- 
ceptance of its consequences by tlie common sense of 
mankind. 

Now if we examine its value by these tests, the 
result will be somewhat startling. We find that not 
only are mankind at large as yet but very partially 
aware of its consequences, but that its true scope and 
meaning has not even dawned dimly on the leading 
thinkers themselves. Few spectacles, indeed, in 
the whole history of thought are more ludicrous 
than that of the modem positive school with their 
great doctrine of verification. They apply it rigor- 
ously to one set of facta, and then utterly fail to see 
that it is equally applicable to another. They apply 
it to religion, and declare that the dogmas of religion 
are dreams ; but when they pass from the dogmas 
of religion to those -of morality, they not only do 
not use their test, but unconsciously they denounce 
it with the utmost vehemence. Thus Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, in the very essay from which I have just 
now quoted, not only has recourse, for giving weight 
to his arguments, to such ethical epithets as low, 
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lofty, and even sacred, bu t Le puts forward as his own 
motive for speaking, a belief which on his own show- 
ing is a dream. That motive, he says, is devotion to 
truth for its own sake — the only principle that is 
really worthy of man. His argument is simply this. 
It is man's holiest and moat important duty to dis- 
cover the truth at aU costs, and the one test of truth 
is physical verification. Here he tells us we find 
the only high morality, and the men who cling to 
religious dream-dogmas which they cannot physic- 
ally verify, can only answer their opponents, says 
Mr. Stephen, ' by a shriek or a sneerJ' ' The senti' 
meTii,^ he proceeds, ^ which the dreamer most thor- 
oughly hates and misunderstaiids, is the love of 
truth for its oton sake. He cannot conceive why a 
■man shovld attack a lie simply because it is a lie.'' 
Mr. Stephen is wrong. That is exactly what the 
dreamer can do, and no one else but he ; and Mr. 
Stephen Is himself a dreamer when he writes and 
feels like this. Why, let me ask him, shonld the 
truth be loved! Do the ^perceptions,^ which are for 
him the only valid guides, tell him so? The per- 
ceptions tell him, as he expressly says, that the 
tniths of natiire, so far as man is concerned with 
them, are 'harsh' truths. AVhy shonld '7iarsh' 
things be loveable ? Or supposing Mr. Stephen does 
love them, why is that love ' l<fty^ i and why should 
he so bmBC[uely command all other men to share it % 
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Low and lofty — what has Mr. Stephen to do with 
words like theae % They are part of the language of 
dreamland, not of real life. Mr. Stephen has no right 
to them. If he has, he must be able to draw a hard 
and fast line between them ; for if his conceptions of 
them be ' vagtte in ovMine ' and * tinsubstajitial,' they 
belong by his own express definition to the land of 
dreams. But this is what Mr. Stephen, with the 
solemn imbecility of his school, is quite incapable of 
seeing. Professor Huxley is in exactly the same 
case. He says, as we have seen already, that, come 
what may of it, our highest morality is to follow 
truth; that the 'lowest depth qf immorality^ Ss to 
pretend to believe what we see no reason for heliev- 
ing; ' and that our only proper reasons for belief are 
some physical, some perceptible evidence. And yet 
at the same time he says that to ' attempt to upset 
morality^ by the help of the physical sciences is 
about as rational or as possible as to * attempt to upset 
Miclid by the help of the Mig Veda.' Now on Pro- 
fessor Huxley's principles, this last sentence, though 
it sounds very weighty, is, if so ungracious a word 
may be allowed me, nothing short of nonsense. It 
would be the lowest depth of immorality, he says, to 
believe in G-od, when we see that there is no physical 
evidence to justify the belief. And physical science 
in this way he admits — he indeed proclaims — has 
upset religion. How then has physical science in 
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the same way failed to upset morality \ The founda- 
tion of morality, he says, is the belief that truth for 
its own sake is sacred. But what proof can he dis- 
cover of this sacredness ? Does any positive method 
of experience or observation so much as tend to sug- 
gest it? We have already seen that it does not. 
What Professor Huxley's philosophy really proves 
to him is that it is true that nothing is sacred ; not 
that it is a sacred thing to discover the truth. 

We saw aU this already when we were examining 
bis comparison of the perception of moral beauty to 
the perception of the heat of ginger. It is the same 
thing with which we are again dealing now, only we 
are approaching it from a slightly different point of 
view. What we saw before, was that without an 
assent to the religious dogmas, the moral dogmas 
can have no logical meaning. We have now seen 
that even were the two logically independent, they 
yet belong both of them to the same order of things ; 
and that if our tests of truth prove the former to be 
illusions, they will, with precisely the same force, 
prove the same thing of the latter. 

But the most crucial test of all we have still to 
come to, which will put this conclusion in a yet 
clearer and a more unmistakable light. Thus far 
what we have seen has amounted to only this — that 
if science can take from man his religious faith, it 
leaves him a being without any moral guidance. 
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What we shall now see is that, by the same ail- 
ments, it will prove him to be not a moral being at 
all ; that it wiU prove not only that he has no rule 
by which to direct his will, but also that he has no 
will to direct. 

To understand this we must return to physical 
science, and to the exact results that have been ac- 
complished by it. We have seen how completely, 
from one point of view, it has connected mind with 
matter, and how triumphantly it is supposed to have 
unified the apparent dualism of things. It has re- 
vealed the brain to us as matter in a combination of 
infinite complexity, which it has reached at last 
through its own automatic workings ; and it has 
revealed consciousness to us as a function of this 
brain, and as altogether inseparable from it. But 
for this, the old dualism now supposed to be obsolete 
would remain undisturbed. Indeed, if this doctrine 
were denied, such a dualism would be the only alter- 
native. F()r every thought, then, that we think, and 
every feeling or desire that we feel, there takes pla*e 
in the brain some definite material movement, on the 
force or figure of which the thoughts and feelings are 
dependent. Now if physical observations are to be 
the only things that guide us, one important fact 
will become at once evident. Matter existed and 
fermented long before the evolution of mind ; mind 
is not an exhibition of new forces, but the outcome 
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of a Special combination of old. Mental facts are 
therefore essentially dependent on molecular facts ; 
molecular facts are not dependent on mental. They 
may seem to be so, bat this is only seeming. They 
are as much the outcome of molecular groupings and 
movements aa the figures in a kaleidoscope are of 
the groupings and movements of the colored bits of 
glass. They are things entirely by the way ; and 
they can as little be considered links in any chain of 
causes as can the figure tn a kaleidoscope be called 
the cause of the figure that succeeds it. 

The conclusion, however, is so distasteful to most 
men, that but few of them can be brought even to 
face it, still less to accept it. There is not a single 
physicist of eminence — none at least who has spoken 
publicly on the moral aspects of life — who has 
honestly and fairly considered it, and said plainly 
whether he accepts it, rejects it, or is in doubt about 
it. On the contrai-y, instead of meeting this ques- 
tion, they aU do their best to avoid it, and to hide it 
from themselves and others in a vague haze of mys- 
tery. And there is a jmculiarity in the nature of the 
subject that has made this task an easy one. But 
the dust they have raised ia not impenetrable, and 
can, with a little patience, be laid altogether. 

The phenomenon of consciousness is in one way 
unique. It is the only phenomenon with which 
science comes in contact, of which the scientific 
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imagination cannot form a coherent pictnre. It has 
a side, it is true, that we can picture well enough — 
^tke thrilling of the nerves,' as Dr. Tyndall says, 
^ tTie discharging (f the muscles, and all the subse- 
gv.€7ii changes of the organism.'' But of how these 
changes come to have another side, we can form no 
picture. This, it is perfectly true, is a complete 
mystery. And this mystery it is tliat our modem 
physicists seize on, and try to hide and lose in the 
shadow of it a conclusion which they admit that, in 
any other caae, a rigorous logic would force on them. 
The following is a typical example of the way in 
which they do this. It is taken from Dr. Tyndall. 
^The mechanical philosopher, as such,' he says, 
'^will never place a state of consciousness and a 
group qf molecules in the position of mover and 
moved. (Aservaiion proves them to iTiteract; hut in 
passing from one to the other, we meet a blank which 
the logic of deduction is unable to fill. . . . I 
lay bare unsparingly the initial difficulty of the 
materialist, and tell him that the facts cf observa- 
th^ w\ic\ he conHders so simple are ^^ almost 
as difficult to he seized as the idea of a soul.'^ I go 
further^ and say in effect : "^ you abandon the in- 
terpretation of grosser minds, who image the sovl 
as a Psyche which could be thrown out of the win- 
dow — an entity which is ustially occupied we know 
not how, among the molecules qf the brain, but which 
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on due occasion, such as the intTUsion ef a bullei, 
or the blow of a club, canjly away into other regions 
of space — if abandoning this heathen notion you 
approach the subject in the only way in which ap- 
proach is possible — if you consent to make your 
soul a poetic rendering qf a phenomenon which—as 
I have taken -more pains than anyone else to shout 
you — refuses the ordinary yoke qf physical laws, 
then I, for one, wovM not object to this exercise qf 
ideality." I say it strongly, but with good temper, 
thai the theologian who hacks and scourges me for 
putting the matter in this light is guiUy qf bla^ 
ingratitude.' 

Now if we examine this very typical passage, we 
shall see that in it are confased two questions which, 
as regards our own relation to them, are on a totally 
different footing. One of these questions cannot be 
answered at all. The other can be answered in dis- 
tinct and opposite ways. About the one we must 
rest in wonder ; about the other we must make a 
choice. And the feat which our modem physicists 
are trying to perform is to hide the importunate 
nature of the second in the dark folds of the first. 
This first question is, Why should consciousness be 
connected with the brain at all ? The second ques- 
tion is. What is it when connected ! Is it simply the 
product of the brain's movement ; or is the brain's 
movement in any degree produced by it 1 We only 
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know it, so to speak, as the noise made by the work- 
ing of the brain's machinery — as the crash, the roar, 
or the whisper of its restless colliding molecules. Is 
this machinery self-moving, or is it, at least, modu- 
lated, if not moved, by some force other than itself \ 
The brain is the organ of consciousness, just as the 
instrument called an organ is an organ of music : 
and consciousness itself is as a tune emerging from the 
organ-pipes. Expressed in terms of this metaphor 
our two questions are as follows. The first is, Why, 
when the air goes through them, are the organ-pipes 
resonant ! The second is. What controls the mech- 
anism by which the air is regulated — a musician, or 
a revolving barrel ) Now what our modem physicists 
fail to see is, not only that these two questions are 
distinct in detail, but that also they are distinct in 
kind ; that a want of power to answer them means, 
in tlie two cases, not a distinct thing only, but also 
an opposite thing ; and that oux confessed impo- 
tence to form any conjecture at all as to the first, 
does not in the least exonerate us from choosing be- 
tween conjectures as to the second. 

As to the first question, our discovery of the fact 
it is concerned with, and our utter inability to ac- 
count for this fact, has really no bearing at all ui)on 
the great dilemma — the dilemma as to the unity or 
the dualism of existence, and the independence or 
automatism of the life and will of man. All that 
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science tells us on this first head the whole world 
may agree with, with the utmost readiness ; and if 
any theologian ' liaeks wnA scourges ' Br. Tyndall for 
his views thus far, he must, beyond all doubt, be a 
very foolish theologian indeed. The whole bearing 
of this matter modern science seems to confuse and 
magnify, and it fancies itself assaulted by opponents 
who in reality have no existence. Let a man be 
never so theological, and never so pledged to a faith 
in myths and mysteries, he would not have the least 
interest in denying that the brain, though we know 
not how, Is the only seat for us of thought and mind 
and spirit. Let him have never so firm a faith in 
life immortal, yet this immortal has, he knows, put 
on mortality, through an inexplicable contact with 
matter "; and hia faith is not in the least shaken by 
learning that this point of contact ip the brain. He 
can admit with the utmost readiness that the brain 
is the only instrument through which supernatural 
life is made at the same time natural life. He can 
admit that the moral state of a saint might be de- 
tected by some form of spectroscope. At first sight, 
doubtless, this may appear somewhat startling ; but 
there is nothing really in it that is either strange or 
formidable. Dr. Tyndall says that the view indi- 
cated can, * he thinks^ be maintained ' against all 
aitack.^ But why he should apprehend any attack 
at all, and why he should only * think ' it would be 
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nnsuccessful, it is somewhat hard to conceive. To say 
that a spectroscope as applied to the brain might 
conceivably detect such a thing as sanctity, is little 
more than to say that our eyes as applied to the face 
can actually detect such a thing as anger. There is 
nothing in that doctrine to alarm the most mystical 
of believers. In the completeness with which it is 
now brought before us it is doubtless new and won- 
derful, and will doubtless tend presently to clarify 
human thought. But no one need fear to accept it 
as a truth ; and probably before long we shall all 
accept it as a truism. It is not denying the exist- 
ence of a soul to say thi.t it cannot move in matter 
without leaving some impress in matter, any more 
than it is denying the existence of an oi^mst to 
say that he cannot play to us without striking the 
notes of his organ. Dr. Tyndall then need hardly 
have used so much emphasis and iteration in affirm- 
ing that ' enery ^AowgrAi and feeling has its definite 
mechanical coTTelatim, that it is accompanied hy a 
certain hreaking-up and remarshaUlng of the atoms 
oftkehrain.^ And he is no more likely to be ^hacked 
and scourged ' for doing so than he would be for af- 
firming that every note we hear in a piece of music 
has its definite correlative in the mechanics of the 
origan, and that it is accompanied by a depression 
and a rising again of some particular key. In his 
views thus far the whole world may agree with him ; 
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whilst when he adds so emphatically that in these 
views there is still involved a mystery, we shall not 
so much say that the world agrees with him as that 
he, like a good sensible man, a^^ees with the world. 
The passage from mind to matter is, Dr. Tyndall 
says, unthinkable. The common sense of mankind 
has always said the same. We have here a some- 
thing, not which we are doubtful how to explain, 
but which we cannot explain at all. We have not 
to choose or halt between alternative conjectures, 
for there are absolutely no conjectures to halt be- 
tween. We are now, as to this point, in the same 
state of mind in which we have always been, only 
this state of mind has been revealed to us more 
clearly. We are in theoretical ignorance, but we 
are in no practical perplexity. 

The x>erplexity comes in with the second question ; 
and it is here that the issue lies between the affirma- 
tion and the denial of a second and a supernatural 
order. We will see, first, how this question is put 
and treated by Dr. Tyndall, and we will then sea 
what his treatment comes to. Is it tme, he asks, as 
many physicists hold it is, '^ that the physical pro- 
cesses are complete in ikemselses, and would go on 
just as they do if consciousness were not at aU im- 
plicated,' as an engine might go on working though 
it made no noise, or as a barrel-organ might go on 
playing even though there were no ear to listen to 
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iti Or do 'states of consciousness enter as linAs 
tTito the chain of antecedence and sequence which 
gives rise to bodily actions f ' Sucli is the question 
in Dr. Tyndall's own phrasea ; and bere, in hia own 
phrases also, comes his answer. * I have no pomer^ 
he says, ' of imagining such states interposed be- 
tween 'the molecules of the brain, and ir^fluencing 
the tran^erence of 'motion among the molecules. 
The thing eludes all mental presentation. BtU,^ he 
adds, Hhe production of consciousness by molecular 
motion is quite as unpresentable to the mental vision 
as the production of molecular motion by conscious- 
ness. ^fJr^'ectoneTesultjIrt^'eciboth. I,howeTer, 
r^'ect neither, and thus stand in the presence of two 
Jncomprehe7isibles,instead of one Incomprehensihle.* 
Now what does aU this mean J There is one mean- 
inf? of which the words are capable, which would 
make them perfectly clear and coherent ; but that 
meaning, as we shall see presently, cannot possibly 
be Dr. Tyndall's. They would be perfectly clear 
and coherent if he meant this by them — that the 
brain was a natural instrument, in the hands of a 
supernatural player ; but that why the instrument 
should be able to be played upon, and how the 
player should be able to play upon it, were both 
matters on which he could throw no light. But 
elsewhere he has told us expressly that he does not 
mean this. This he expressly says is ' the interpre- 
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tat Ion of grosser minds, ^ and science will not for 
a moment pennit ua to retain it. The brain con- 
tains no ' entity usually occupied we know not liow 
amongst its ffwlecules^ but at the same time separa- 
ble from them. According to him, this is a * liea^ 
then'' notion, and, until we abandon it, '■no ap- 
proacli,' he says, Ho the subject is possible.' What 
does he mean, then, when he tells us he rejects 
neither result ; when he tells us that he believes that 
molecular motion produces consciousness, and also 
that consciousnass in its turn produces molecular 
motion? — when he tells us distinctly of these two 
that ' observation proves them to interact^ T If such 
language as this means anything, it must have ref- 
erence to two distinct forces, one material and the 
other Immaterial. Indeed, does he not himself say 
BO ? Does he not tell us that one of the beliefs he 
does not reject is the belief in ^states of conscious- 
ness interposed between the Tnolecules of t?te brain, 
and inHtiencing the transference of motion among 
the molecules ' f It is perfectly clear, then, that 
these states are not molecules ; in other words, they 
are not material. But if not material, what are they, 
acting on matter, and yet distinct from matter? 
What can they belong to but that 'heathen' thing 
the soul — that ' entity whiph could be thrown out of 
the window' and which, as Dr. Tyndall has said 
elsewhere, science forbids us to believe in ? Surely 
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for an exact thinker this is thought in strange con- 
fusion. '■Matter, he says, '■I define as thatmyste' 
rious soTTietlung hy which all this is accomplished ; ' 
and yet here we lind him, in the face of this, invok- 
ing some second mystery as well. And for what 
reason ? This is the strangest thing of all. He be- 
lieves in his second Incomprehensible because he be- 
lieves in his first Incomprehensible. * Xf ^ Tcjcct 
one result,'' he says, ' /must Tcject both. /, however, 
T^'ect neWier. ' But why 1 Because one undoubted 
fact is a mystery, is every mystery an undoubted 
fact 3 Such is Dr. Tyndall's logic in this remarkable 
utterance : and if this logic be valid, we can at once 
prove to him the existence of a personal God, and a 
variety of other ' heathen ' doctrines also. But, ap- 
plied in this way, it is evident that the argument 
fails to move him ; for a belief in a personal God is 
oqe of the first things that his science rejects. What 
shall we say of him, then, when he applies the argu- 
ment in his own way ? We can say simply this — 
that his mind for the t jne being is in a state of such 
confusion, that he is incapable really of clearly 
meaning anything. What his iwsition logically 
must be — what, on other occasions, he clearly avows 
it to be — is plain enough. It is essentially that of a 
man confronted by one Incomprehensible, not con- 
fronted by two. But, looked at in certain ways, or 
rather looked yrom in certain ways, this position 
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seems to stagger him. The problem of existence 
reels and gi'ows dim before liim, and he fancies that 
he detects the presence of two Incomprehensibles, 
when he has rt^ally, in his state of mental insobriety, 
only seen one Incomprehensible double. If this be 
not the cise, it most be one that, intellectually, is even 
weaker than this. It must be that, not of a man with a 
single coherent theory which his intellect in its less 
vigorous moments som3tiaie3 relaxes its hold upon, 
but it must be that of a man with two hostile theoiies 
which he vainly imagines to be one, and which he 
inculcates alternately, each with an equal emphasis. 

If this bewilderment were pecullaj- to Dr. Tyndall, 
I should have no motive or meaning in thus dwelling 
on it. But it is no peculiarity of his. It is charac- 
teristic of the whole school he belongs to ; it is in- 
herent in our whole modem positivism — the whole of 
our exact and enlightened thought. I merely choose 
Dr. Tyndall as my example, not because there is 
more confusion in his mind than there is in that of 
his fellow-physicists, but because he is, as it were, the 
enfant terrible of his family, who publicly lets out the 
secrets which the others are more careful to conceal. 

But I have not done with this matter yet. We 
are here dealing with the central problem of things, 
and we mast not leave it till we have made it as 
plain as possible. I will therefore re-state it in 
terms of another metaphor. Let us compare the 
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nnlreTsal matter, with its infinity of molecules, to a 
number of balla on a billiard-table, set in motion by 
the violent stroke of a cue. The balls at once begin 
to strike each other and rebound from the cushions 
at all angles and in all directions, and assume with 
regard to each other positions of every kind. At 
last six of them collide or cannon in a particular 
comer of the table, and thus group themselves so as 
to form a human brain ; and their various changes 
thereafter, so long as the brain remains a brain, rep- 
resent the various changes attendant on a man's 
conscious life. Now in this life let us take some 
moral crisis. Let us suppose the low desire to cling 
to some pleasing or comforting superstition is con- 
tending with the heroic desire to face the naked 
truth at all costs. The man in q^uestion Is at iirst 
about to yield to the low desire. For a time there 
is a painful struggle in him. At last there is a sharp 
decisive pang; the heroic desire is the conquerer, 
the superstition is cast away, and ' though truth slay- 
me,' says the man, '■yet will I trust in it? Such is 
the aspect of the question when approached from 
one side. But what is it when approached from the 
other \ The six billiard balls have simply changed 
their places. When they corresponded to low de- 
sire, they formed, let us say, an oval ; when they 
corresponded to the heroic desire, they formed, let ns 
say, a circle. Now what is the cause and what the 
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conditions of this change ? Clearly a certain impe- 
tus imparted to tlie balls, and certain fixed laws 
under which that impetus operates. The question 
is what laws and what impetus are these % Are they 
the same or not the same, now the balls correspond 
to consciousness, as they were before, when the 
ball^ did not correspond to it ? One of two things 
must happen, Ether the balls go on moving by 
exactly the same laws and forces they have always 
moved by, and are in the grasp of the same invinci- 
ble necessity, or else there is some new and disturb- 
ing force in the midst of them, with which we have 
to reckon. But if consciousness is inseparable from 
matter, this cannot be. Do the billiard-balls when 
80 grouped as to represent consciousness generate 
some second motive power distinct from, at variance 
with, and often stronger than, the original impetus! 
Clearly no scientific thinker can admit this. To do 
so would be to underroine the entire fabric of science, 
to contradict what is its first axiom and its last con- 
clusion. If then the motion of onr six billiard balls 
has anything, when it corresponds to consciousness, 
distinct in kind from what it always had, it can 
only derive this from one cause. That cause is a 
second cue, tampering with the balls and interfering 
with them, or even more than this — a second hand 
taking them up and arranging them arbitrarily in 
certain figures. 
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Science places the positive school on the horns of 
a dilemma. The mind or spuit is either arranged 
entirely by the molecules it is connected with, and 
these molecules moTe with the same automatic 
necessity that the earth moves with ; or else these 
molecules are, partially at least, arranged by the 
mind or spirit. If we do not accept the former 
theory we must accept the latter: there is no third 
course open to us. If man is not on automaton, his 
consciousness is no mere function of any physical 
organ. It is an alien and disturbing element. Its 
impress on physical facts, its disturbance of phys- 
ical laws, may b© doubtless the only things through 
which we can perceive its existence ; but it te as dis- 
tinct from the things by which we can alone at pres- 
ent i)erceive it, as a hand unseen in the dark, that 
should arrest or change the course of a phospho- 
rescent billiard-ball. Once let us deny even in the 
most qualified way that the mind in the most abso- 
lute way is a material machine, an automaton, and 
in that denial we are afSrming a second and imma^ 
terial universe, independent of the material, and 
obeying different laws. But of this universe, if it 
exists, no natural proof can.be given, because ex 
hypotliesi it lies quite beyond the region of nature. 

One theory then of man's life is that it is a union 
of two orders of things ; another, that it is single, and 
belongs to only one. And of these theories — oppo- 
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site, and mutually exclusive, Br. Tyndall, and 
modem positivism witli him, saya ^ I reject neither.^' 

' Th« feeblsDeas and vacillatiOD ol Dr. Tyadall's wholo views of 
thlDgs, hb Booa as they bear od matters that are of way universal 
laoment, ia so typical of the entire positive thought of the day, ihnt 
I mar wllh ftdvantago give one or two further illiutratioDa uf it. 
AUhoogh in one place he proclainaa loadly that the emergeuce of con- 
Bcioosness from raatter muiit ever remain a mystery, be jet shotvs id- 
dicatioD of a hope that it may yet l>e solvid. Ue quotes with approval, 
and with an Implication that he bim^iJf leans to the view eipre.>aed 
tn them, the followlpg words of Ueberweg, whom he culls ' one of the 
whtktt heodi Ouil Qermany Imt produeed.' ' What happen* in t/ie brain, 
says Ueberweg, 'wouid in my opiiti'm not be ptetiUe (/' tlie prure** 
tehieh here apprari ia it* greateM ameentration, didnotiAitaingencraUy, 
only in a vattlj/ diminialied litgree. Take a pair of mice, and a rask of 
Jlour. By eopiou* nouriiAmerU the njiim'la inerea*e and multiply, and 
in the tame proportion ten-ation* and fecUnji aujinent. The quantity 
of thete preeerved by the flretpair ii not dmply diffu*ed amnug their 
deaeendant*, firr in that eaie Um laet laould feel m'-re fidiy than the firil. 
The tentntiont and thefeelingt mu*t neef*tarSy be referred buck to Oie 
flour, where they exiit, nenk and pile, it it true, and not eonetntrated, 
a* in the brain.' ' We ma^ n-it,' Dr. Tyndall adds, bj way of a gloss 
to this, ' be able to ta*te or trncB alcohol in a tub of fermented rherriet, 
but by dittiUatinn loe obtain from tlitm eonetTitrated KirKliaaurr. 
Senee Uebeneeg't eompariton of the brain to a Mill, Khieh eonetntratet 
the teneation and feeling pre-exiaing. but diluted, in Vie food.' 

Let as DOW compare this with the following. ' It it no erpl'ijia/ion,' 
aaysDr. TyodalX.'totai/tfiatobj-etiBeandtutfjertivearetKOtiddofon* 
and the tame phenomenon. Why ehould phenomena Imre tvie eidett 
There are plenty of mnlreular tnntiont which do not txhbt tliit too- 
tidednett. Doe* water ttttnk or feel when it run* intofroit-fernt upon a 
windotopanef If not, viky thould t/ie molceular motion* of Oie brain bt 
yoked to thi* mgtterioui eompan'on eoitteioueneM f ' 

Here we have two Tiew»<, diametrically opposed to each other, the 
one suggested with approval, and the other Implied as hltt own, by 
the same writer, and in the same short essay. The 6rst view is that 
consciousness is the general property of all matter, Just as motion is. 
The Hecond view is that conscionsness is not the general property of 
matter, bat the ineipHcable property of the brain only. 
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Now this statement of their position, if taken as 
they state it, is of course nonsense. It is impossible 

Here DgaiD we Iiktb a. Bimilar incoDststeDcy. XJpoD one page Dr. 
TjTuI. 11 iiUTs thai whea ure bnve ' exhausted phyna, and reached itt 

very rim, a mighty M)/*Ury ttilU loot/it Ixyond tit. We hate made n« 
tt.ptoitunltitatblutiiin. And tUutitmiltmerlooin.' Andoo tUeoppoute 
page lie aaja thus : ' Jf asked wheiheT science hat tolled, or it likely in our 
dan (<" '("'' the problem of the uiiiverie. Imuet aluikemy licadind-nM.' 
Fuither, I will remind the reader of Dr. TjodsJl's argumeats, onouo 
CH:ca^doD, against any OQtside builder or creator oF tlie material universe. 
He ar^uect that Euch did not exist, because his suppoiied action was 
not definitely presentable. ' I etiiould enquire after itt ^lape,' be ajs ; 
— ' Itat it legs or urmtt If not, Ijtovldwiah it to be madeelenr tome 
how a tiling vithovt thete applianeet can act so perfeetty At part of a 
builder f lie challenged tbe theist (the tlieist adJre»aed ai the time 
was Dr. MartioeaD) to give bim liome account of his Ood's norkings ; 
and ' Wfien he do(» tliis,' said Dr, Tyndall, ' J tTiail " demand of htm 
an immediate ex^v^iae " of tlie pinaer " of lUfmile mental preteniatio"." ' 
If he fails here. Dr. Tyndall argues, his case is at once dieproTcd; 
for QOtliicg eiisis that is not thuH presentable. Let as compare this 
with his dealing with the fact of consciousness, Conscionaness, he 
admits, is not tbos presentable ; and yet conscioaBness, be adtnils, 

InEtances might be multiplied of thesamevacilllationand eonfuMon 
of tbonght — the ^.me feminine inability to be constant to OBe train of 
reasoning. Bat those just given EuSice. What weight can we attach 
to a man's philosophy, who after telling os that conscioueneBS may 
po'.sibly be an inherent property of matter, of which 'the rcecit of 
renton it a limbec only,' adds in the eame breath almost, that matter 
generally is certainly not conscioas, and that consciousness comes to 
the brain we know not whence nor wherefore T What shall we say 
of aman nho in one tientence teH^ ns that it isimposalble that science 
can ever solve the riddle of things, and tells us in the next sentence 
that it is doubtful if this impossibility will he accomplished within the 
next fifty years!— who argneM that Qi^d is a mystery, and therefore God 
is n fiction ; who admits that conscioasnesa is a fact, and yet proclaims 
that it 'b a myste^ ; and who says that the fact of matter prudncing 
consciousness being a mystery, pioves the mystery of conBciouanesB 
acting on matter to lie a fact t 
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to consider matter as ^that mysterious something by 
which all that is is accomplished ; ' and then to solve 
the one chief riddle of things by a second mysterious 
something that is not material. Nor can we ' r^ect^ 
as the positivists say they do, an ' outside builder ' 
of the worid, and then claim the assistance of an 
outside orderer of the brain. The positiviats would 
probably tell us that they do not do so, or that they 
do not mean to do so. And we may well believe 
them. Their fault is that they do not know what 
they mean. I wIU try to show them. 

First, they mean something, with which, as I have 
said already, we may all agree. They mean that 
matter moving under certain laws (which may pos- 
sibly be part and parcel of its own essence) combines 
after many changes into the human brain, every 
motion of which has its definite connection with con- 
sciousness, and its definite correspondence to some 
state of it. And this fact isamystery, though it may 
be questioned if it be more mysterious why matter 
should think of itself, than why it should move of 
itself. At any rate, thus far we are all agreed ; and 
whatever mystery we may be dealing with, it is one 
that leaves us in ignorance but not in doubt. The 
doubt comes in at the next step. We have then 
not to wonder at one fact, but, the mystery be- 
ing in either case the same, to choose between two 
hypotheses. The first is that there is in conscious- 
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nesa one order of forces only, the second is that there 
are two. And when the positive school say that they 
reject neither of these, what they really mean to say 
is that as to the second they neither dare openly do 
one thing or the other — to deny it or accept it, but ■ 
that they remain like an awkward child when offered 
some more pudding, blushing and looking down, and 
utterly unable to say either yes or no. 

Now the question to ask the positive school is this. 
Why are they in this state of suspense 1 ' There is 
an iron strength in the logic,'' as Dr. Tyndall himself 
says, that rejects the second order altogether. The 
hypothesis of its existence explains no fact of obser- 
vation. The scheme of nature, if it cannot be whoUy 
explained without it, can, at any rate, be explained 
better without it than with it. Indeed from the stand- 
point of the thinker who holds that all that is is mat- 
ter, it seems a thing too superfluous, too unmeaning, 
to be even worth denial. And yet the positive school 
announce solemnly that they wUl not deny it. Now 
why is this i It is true that they cannot prove its 
non-existence ; but this is no reason for professing a 
solemn uncertainty as to its existence. We cannot' 
prove that each time a cab drives down Regent Street 
a stick of barley -sugar is not created in Sirius. But 
we do not proclaim to the world our eternal ignorance 
as to whether or no this is so. Why then should our 
positivists treat in this way the alleged immaterial 
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part oi consciousness! Why this emphatic pro- 
testation on their part that there may exist a some- 
thing which, as far aa the needs of their science go, 
is superfluoas, and as far as the logic of their 
science goes is impossible ? The answer is plain. 
Though their science does not need it, the moral 
value of life does. As to that value they have 
certain foregone conclusions, which they cannot re- 
solve to abandon, but which their science can make 
no room for. Two alternatives are offered them — to 
admit that life has not the meaning they thought it 
had, or that their system has not the completeness 
they thought it had ; and of these two alternatives 
they will accept neither. They could tell us ' with 
an iron strength of lof/ic' that all human sorrow 
was as involuntary and as unmeaning as sea-sickness ; 
that love and faith were but distillations of what 
exists diluted in mutton-chops and beer ; and that the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness waa nothing 
bnt an automatic metamorphosis of the locusts and 
wild honey. They could tell us 'with an iron 
strength of logic' that all the thoughts and moral 
struggles of humanity were but aa the clanging whirr 
of a machine, which if a little better adjusted might 
for the future go on spinning in silence. But they 
see that the discovery on man's part that his life 
was nothing more than this would mean a complete 
change in its mechanism, and that thenceforward its 
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entire action would be different. They therefore 
seek a refuge in sayii^ it may be more than this. 
But what do they mean by may be f Do they mean 
that in spite of all that science can teach them, in 
spite of that uniformity absolute and omnipresent . 
which alone it reveals to them, which day by day it 
is forcing with more vividness on tbeir imaginations, 
and which seems to have no room for anything be- 
sides itself — do they mean that in spite of this there 
may still be a second something, a power of a differ- 
ent order, acting on man's brain and grappling with 
its automatic movements ? Do they mean that that 
' heathen ' and ' gross ' conception of an immaterial 
soul is probably after all the true one ? Either they 
must mean this or else they must mean the exact 
opposite. There is no third course open to them.' 

' It is trae that one of the favonrite teachings of the poettiTe school 
is, that as to this qoestiHD the proper attitude ia that of A^osticism ; 

in other words, that a btate of perpetual EUEpeuse on this subject is 
the only ratiooal one. They are asked, hove we a eouI, a will, and 
consequently any moral rexponeibllity? And the answer \* that they 
munt bliHke their heads in doubt. It is true they teil us that it is but 
a» men o/Kience that they ehake their heads. But Dr. Tyndall tells 
us what tbirt admission mean:}. ' ^f Ou mattriaiiit i» ctmfounded,' he 
says, 'a"d xicneE rei'deral dumh, who sIbs is prepared with an an- 
Bwer? Let wt lower our hends aad achRotckdgi ovr ignorance, priett 
and pliUotnplieT — ont and aS.' In like manner, reFerring to tlio feeling 
which others have supposed to be a cense of Giid's presence and n.aj- 
esty ; this, for the 'won nf aricnce,' he says is the sense of a 'poteer 
whielt giiiea fidnem and force to ha etiitence, bvt whifh he can ni Uher 
analyae iWT comprehend.' Which means, that because a physical 
specialist car.not analyse this sense, it is therefore incapable of anal- 
ysis. A bishop might with equal propriety use just the same lau- 
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Their opinion, as soon aa they form one, must rest 
either on thia extreme or that. They will see, as 

giuge ftboat » glasa of port wioa, and aigao witli eqoal cojeocj that 
U was a primarj and simple element Wbat ia meant is, that tbe 
facts of the materiaUat are the odI; facts we can be eett^n of ; and 
becKose these can give nan no moral guidance, that therefore man 
can hare no moral gaidanra at alL 

Let us illustrate tbe case by some example tbat is mentally pre- 
sentable. Some mined girl, we will say, oppressed with a sense of 
degradation, comes to Dr. Tyndall and lays her case before him. ' I 
have Iteard you are a very toUe man,' she says to him, ' and t/iat you 
hate proved tbat the priett U all wrong, uAo prepared ma a year ago far 
•my eimfimation. Now teB me, I beteeeh yott tdl me, it mine really 
the deeperate ttaie Ihaee been tavght to think it itf May my body ba 
likened to the temple of the Holy Qhott d^dt or do I mae U m mora 
renerenoe than I owe the Alhan^ra Theatret Am I ffviUy, and mutt I 
leek repentaneef or am InotgvSly, andmay Igo oajuttat Iplcatet' 
'My dear girl,' Dr. Tyndall replies to her, 'I mutt thalu my head in 
doubt. Come, let v* lower our heade, and aekncuiledge out ignoratiee at 
to lehether you are a leretehed girl or no. Matcrialitm it eor^foundtd. 
and leienee renderrd dumb by quettiona mteh at yowra; t!iey can, there- 
fore, netier be antaered, and mutt alteayi remaia open. I may add, 
hoioever, that if you oak via peTtonoUy whether leontider you lobe de- 
graded, I lean to the t^rmativa. But lean give you no reaton in tup- 
port of thit judgment, ta you may attach to itahat value you leill.' 

Bucb is the position of agnostics, wban brought face to face with 
the world. They are nndecided only abont one question, and (his is 
Che one qaestioii which cannot be left undecided. Men cannot remain 
agnostics as to belief that their actions most depend npon, any more 
than a man who is compelled to go on walking can refrain from choos- 
ing one road or other when there are two open to him. Nor doee It 
matter that onr believing may In neither case amount to a complete 
certitude. It is sofflclent tbat the balance of probability be on one 
side or the other. Two ounces will oat-weigh one ounce, quite aa 
sorely as a ton will. But wbat our philosophers profess to teach us 
(in so far as they profess to be agnostics, and disclaim being dogma- 
lists) is, that there is no balance either way. The message they shout 
to US is, that they have no message at all ; and that becaose they are 
without one, the whole world is in the same condition. 
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exact and scientific thinkers, that if it be not practi- 
cally certain that there is some supernatural entity 
in us, it is practically certain that there is not one. 
To say merely that it may exist is but to put an 
ounce in one scale whilst there is a ton in the other. 
It is an admission that is utterly dead and meaning- 
less. They can only entertain the question of its 
existence because its existence is essential to man as 
a moral being. The only reason that can tempt us 
to say it may be forces us in the same moment to 
say that it Ttiust be, and that it is. 

Which answer eventually the positive school will 
choose, and which answer men in general will ac- 
cept, I make as I have said before, no attempt to an- 
swer. My only purjwse to show is, that if man has 
any moral being at all, he has it in virtue of his im- 
material will — a force, a something of which physical 
science can give no account whatever, and which it 
has no shadow of authority either for affirming or 
for denying ; and further, that if we are not prevented 
by it from affirming his immaterial will, we are not 
prevented from affirming his immortality, and the 
existence of God likewise. 

And now I come to that third point which I said I 
should deal with here, but which I have not yet 
touched upon. Every logical reasoner who admits 
the power of will must admit not only the possibility 
of miracles, but also the actual fact of their daily 
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and hourly occnrrence. Every exertion of the human 
will is a miracle in the strictest sense of the word ; 
only it takes place privately, within the closed walla 
of the brain. The molecules of the brain are arranged 
and ordered by a sapematural agency. Their natu- 
ral automatic movements are suspended, or directed 
and interfered with. It is true that in common 
nsage the word miracle has a more restricted sense. 
It is applied generally not to the action of man's 
will, but of God's. But the sense in both cases is 
essentially the same. God's will is conceived of aa 
disturbing the automatic movements of matter with- 
out the sknU, in just the same way as man's will is 
conceived of as disturbing those of the brain within 
it. Nor, though the alleged manifestations of the 
former do more violence to the scientific imagination 
than do those of the latter, are they in the eye of 
reason one whit more impossible. The erection of a. 
pyramid at the will of an Egyptian king would as. 
much disturb the course of nature as the removal of a 
mountain by the faith of a Galilean fisherman ; whilst 
the flooding of the Sahara at the will of a speculating 
company would interfere with the weather of Europe 
far more than the most believing of men ever thought 
that any answer to prayer would. 

It will thus be seen that morality and religion are, 
60 far as science goes, on one and the same footing — 
of one and the same substance, and that as assailed 
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by science they either Ml together or stand together. 
It will be seen too that the power of science against 
them resides not in itself, but in a certain intellec- 
tual fulcrum that we ourselves supply it with. That 
its methods can discover no trace of either of them, 
of itself proves nothing, unless we first lay down as 
a dogma that its methods of discovery are the only 
methods. If we are prepared to abide by this, there 
13 little more to be said. The rest, it is becoming 
daily plainer, is a very simple process ; and what we 
have to urge against religion will thenceforth amount 
to this. There is no supernatural, because everything 
is natural ; there is no spirit, because everything is 
matter ; or there is no air,, because everything is 
earth ; there is no fire, because everything is water ; 
a rose has no smell because our eyes cannot detect 
any. 

This, In its simplest form, is the so-called argument 
of modem materialism. Argument, however, it is 
quite plain it is not. It is a mere dogmatic state- 
ment, that can give no logical account of itself, and 
must trust, for its acceptance, to the world's vague 
sense of its fitness. The modem world, it is true, has 
mistaken it for an argument, and has been cowed by 
it accordingly ; but the mistake is a simple one, and 
can be readily accounted for. The dogmatism of de- 
nial was formerly a sort of crude rebellion, inconsist- 
ent with itself, and vulnerable in a thousand places. 
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Nature, as then known, waa, to all who could weigh 
the wonder of it, a thing inexplicable without some 
Bupemataral agency. Indeed, marka of such an 
agency seemed to meet men everywhere. But now 
all this has changed. Step by step science has been 
unravelling the tangle, and baa loosened with its hu- 
man fingers the knots that once seemed deo digni 
ziTidice. It has enabled ns to see in nature a com- 
plete machine, needing no aid from without. It has 
made a conception of things rational and coherent 
that was formerly absurd and arbitrary. Science 
has done all this ; but this is all that it has done. 
The dogmatism of denial it has left as it found it, an 
unverified and nnverifiable assertion. It has simply 
. made this dogmatism consistent with itself. But in 
doing this, as men will soon come to see, it has done 
a great deal more than its chief masters bargained 
for. Nature, as explained by science, is nothing 
more than a vast automaton ; and man with all his 
ways and works is simply a part of Nature, and can, 
by no device of thought, be detached from or set 
above it. He is as absolutely automatic as a tree is, 
or as a flower is ; and is an incapable as a tree or 
flower of any spiritual responsibility or significance. 
Here we see the real limits of science. It will ex- 
plain the facts of life to us, it is true, but it will not 
explain the value that hitherto we have attached to 
them. Is that solemn value a fact or fancy? As 
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far as proof and reason go, we can answer either 
way. We have two simple and opposite statements 
set against each other, between which argument will 
give us no help in choosing, and between which 
the only arbiter is a judgment formed upon utterly 
alien grounds. As for proof, the nature of the case 
does not admit of it. The world of moral facts, if it 
existed a thousand times, could give no more proof 
of its existence than it does now. If on othergrounds 
we believe that itdoes exist, then signs, if not proofs 
of it, at once surround us everywhere. But let the 
belief in its reality fail us, and instantly the whole 
cloud of witnesses vanishes. Por science to demand 
a proof that shall convince it on its own premisses is 
to demand an impossibility, and to involve a contra- 
diction in terms. Science is only possible on the as- 
sumption that nature is uniform. Morality is only 
possible on the assumption that this uniformity is 
interfered with by the wUl. The world of morals is 
as distinct from the world of science as a wine isfrom 
the cup that holds it ; and to say that it does not 
exist because science can find no trace of it, is to say 
that a bird has not flown over a desert because it has 
left no footprints in the sand. And as with morals, 
so it is with religion. Science will allow us to deny 
or to affirm both. Reason will not allow us to deny 
or affirm only one. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MOKALITT AND NATURAL THEISM. 
Credo quia impottibiU eit. 

If we look calmly at the possible future of human 
thought, it will appear from what we have just seen, 
that physical science of itself can do little to control 
or cramp it ; nor until man consents to resign his 
belief in virtue and his own dignity altogether, will 
it be able to repress religions faith, should other 
causes tend to produce a new outbreak of it. But 
the chief difficulties in the matter are still in store 
for ns. Let ns see never so clearly that science, if 
we are moral beings, can do nothing to weaken our 
belief in God and immortality, but still leaves us 
free, if we will, to believe in them, it seems getting 
clearer and yet more clear that these beliefs are in- 
consistent with themselves, and conflict with these 
very moral feelings, of which they are invoked as an 
explanation. Here it is true that reason does con- 
front us, and what answer to make to it is a very 
serious question. This applies even to natural re- 
ligion in its haziest and most compliant form ; and 
as applied to any form of orthodoxy its force is 
doubled. What we have seen thus far is, that if 
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there be a moral -world at all, our knowledge of na- 
ture contains nothing inconsistent with theism. We 
have now to enquire how far theism is inconsistent 
with our conceptions of the moral world. 

In treating these difficulties, we will for the present 
consider them aa applying only to religion in general, 
not to any special form of it. The position of ortho- 
doxy we wUl reserve for a separate treatment. For 
couTenience' sake, however, I shall take as a symbol 
of all religion the vaguer and more general teachings 
of Christianity ; but I shall be adducing them not as ' 
teachings revealed by heaven, but simply as devel- 
oped by the religions consciousness of men. 

To begin then with the great primary difficulties : 
these, though they take various forms, can all in the 
last resort be reduced to two — the existence of evil 
in the face of the power of God, and the freedom of 
man's will in the face of the will of God. And what 
I shall try to make plain with respect to these ia 
this : not that they are not difficulties — not that they 
are not insoluble difficulties ; but that they are not 
difficulties due to religion or theism, nor by aban- 
doning theism can we in any way escape from them. 
They start into being not with the belief in God, and 
a future of rewards and punishments, but with the 
belief in the moral law and in virtue, and they are 
common to all systems in which the worth of virtue 
18 recognised. 
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The vulgar view of the matter cannot be better 
stated than in the following account given by J. S. 
Mill of the anti-religions reasonings of his father. 
He looked upon religion, says his son, * as the great- 
est enemy of tnorality ; first, hy setting up fictitious 
excellences — beli^in creeds, devotional feelings, and 
ceremonies, not connected with the good of human- 
Tiind, and catising them to be accepted as svhstitutes 
for genuine virtues; but above all by radically 
vitiating the standard of morals, making it consist 
in doing the will of a being, on whom, indeed, it 
lavisTtes alt the phrases of adulation, hut whom, in 
sober truth, it depicts as eminently hatful. IJiave 
a hundred times heard him say that all ages and 
nations have represented their gods as wicked in a 
constantly increasing progression ; that mankind 
had gone on adding trait after trait, till they reached 
the most perfect expression of wickedness which the 
human mind can devise, and have called this God, 
and prostrated themselves before it. The ne plus 
ultra qf wickedness he considered to be embodied in 
what is commonly preserded to mankind as the creed 
of Christianity. Think {he used to say) of a being 
who would make a hell—who would create the human 
race with the infallihle foreknowledge, and therefore 
with the intention, that the great majority cf them 
should be consigned to horrible and everlasting tor- 
ment.' James Mill, adds his son, knew quite well 
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that Christians were not, in fact, aa demoralized by 
this monstrous creed as, if they were logically con- 
sistent, they ought to be, ' The same stovenliness 
of thought {he said) and subjection of the reason to 
fears, wishes, and affections, tchich enable them to 
accept a theory involving a contradiction in terms, 
pr event them from perceiv ing the logical consequence 
of the theory? 

Now, in spite of its coarse and exaggerated acri- 
mony, this passage doubtless expresses a great truth, 
which presently I shall go on to consider. But it 
contains also a very characteristic falsehood, of 
which we must lirst divest it. God is here repre- 
sented as making a hell, with the express intention 
■' of forcibly putting men into it, and His main hate- 
fulness consists in this capricious and wanton cru- 
elty. Such a representation is, howeyer, an essen- 
tially false one. It is not only not true to the true 
Christian teaching, but it is absolutely opposed to it. 
The God of Christianity does not make hell ; still 
less does He deliberately put men into it. It ia 
made by men themselves ; the essence of its torment 
consists in the loss of God ; and those that lose Him, 
lose Him by their own act, from having deliberately 
made themselves incapable of loving Him. God 
never wills the death of the sinner. It is to the 
sinner's own will that the sinner's death is due. 

All this rhetoric, therefore, about God's malevo- 
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lence and wickedness is entirely beside the point, 
nor does it even touch the difficulty that, in his 
heart, James Mill is aiming at. His main difficulty 
is nothing more than this ; How can an infinite will 
that rules everywhere, find room for a finite will not 
. in harmony with itself ? Whilst the only farther 
perplexity that the passage indicates, is the exist- 
ence of those evil conditions by which the finite 
will, already so weak and wavering, is yet farther 
hampered. 

Now these diffictilties are doubtless quite as great 
as James Mill thought they were ; but we must ob- 
serve this, that they are not of the same kind. They 
are merely intellectnal difficulties. They are not 
moral difficulties at aU. Mill truly says that they 
involve a contradiction in terms. But why 1 Not, 
as Mill says, because a wicked God is set up as the 
object of moral worship, but because, in spite of all 
the wickedness existing, the Author of all existences 
is affirmed not to be wicked. 

Nor, again, is Mill right in saying that this contra- 
diction is due to ^slovenliness of thought.^ Theol- 
ogy accepts it with its eyes wide open, making no 
attempt to explain the inexplicable ; and the human 
will it treats in the same way. It makes no offer to 
us to clear up everything, or to enable thought to 
pat a girdle round the universe. On the contrary, 
it proclaims with emphasis that its first axioms are 
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iintliiDkable ; and its most renowBed philosopliic 
motto is, ^ I believe because it is impossible.' 

What shall it say, then, when assailed by the ra- 
tional moralist ? It wiU not deny its own condition, 
but it will show its opponent that his is really the 
same. It will show him that, let him give his moral- 
ity what base he will, he cannot conceive of things 
without the same contradiction in terms. If good be 
a thing of any spiritual value — if it be, in other 
words, what every moral system supposes it to be — 
that good can co-exist with evil is just as unthinka- 
ble as that God can. The value of moral good is 
supposed to lie in this — that by it we are put en Tap- 
port with something that is better than ourselves — 
some ^ stream of tendency^' let us say, '■that makes 
for righteousness,' But if this stream of tendency be 
not a personal God, what is it 1 Is it Nature ? Na- 
ture, we have seen already, is open to just the same 
objections that God is. It is equaUy guilty of all 
the evil that is contained in it. Is it Truth, then — 
pure Truth for its own sake ? Again, we have seen 
already that as little can it be that. Is it Human 
Nature as opposed to Nature ? — Man as distinct 
from, and holier than, any individual men ? Of all 
the substitutes for God this at first sight seems the 
most promising, or, at any rate, the moat practical. 
But, apart from all the other objections to this, which 
we have already been considering in such detail, it 
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will very soon be apparent that it involves the very 
same inconsistency, the same contradiction in terms. 
The fact of moral evil still confronts us, and the hu- 
manity to which we lift our hearts up is still taxable 
with that. But perhaps we separate the good in 
humanity from the evil, and only worship the former 
as struggling to get free from the latter. This, how- 
ever, win be of little help to us. If what we call 
humanity is nothing but the good part of it, we can 
only vindicate its goodness at the expense of its 
strength. Evil is at least an equal match for it, and 
in most of the battles hitherto it is evil that has 
been victorious. But to conceive of good in this 
way is really to destroy our conception of it. Good- 
ness is in itself an incomplete notion ; it is but one 
facet of a figure which, approached from other sides, 
appears to ns aa eteraity, as omnipresence, and, above 
all, as supreme strength ; and to reduce goodness to 
nothing but the higher part of humanity — to make 
it a wavering fitful flame that continnally sinks and 
flickers, that at its best can but blaze for a while, 
and at its brightest can throw no light beyond this 
paltry parish of a world — is to deprive it of its whole 
meaning and hold on us. Or again, even were this 
not so, and could we believe, and be strengthened by 
believing, that the good in humanity would one day 
gain the victory, and that some higher future, which 
even we might partake in by preparing, was in store 
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for the human race, would oar conception of the 
matter then be any more harmonious ! As we sur- 
veyed our race as a whole, would its brighter future 
ever do away with its past % Would not the depth 
and the darkness of the shadow grow more portent- 
ous as the light grew brighter? And would not 
man's history strike more clearly on us as the ghast- 
ly embodiment of a vast injustice ! But it may be 
said that the sorrows of the past will hereafter be 
dead and done with ; that evil will literally be as 
though it had never been. Well, and so in a short 
time will the good likewise ; and if we are ever to 
think lightly of the world's sinful and sorrowful 
past, we shall have to think equally lightly of its 
sinless and cheerful future. 

Let us pass now to the secondary points. Opponents 
of theism, or of religion in general, are perpetually 
attacking it for its theories of a future life. Its 
eternal rewards and punishments are to them perma- 
nent stumbling-blocks. A future life of happiness 
they think an unmeaning promise ; and a future life 
of misery they think an unworthy and brutal threat. 
And if reason and observation are to be our only 
guides, we cannot say that they do not argue with 
justice. If we believe in heaven, we believe in some- 
thing that the imagination fails to grasp. If we be- 
lieve in hell, we believe in something that our moral 
sense revolts at ; for though hell may be nothing 
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bat the conscious loss of God, and though those 
that lose Him may have made their own hell for 
themselves, still their loss, if eternal, will be an 
eternal flaw and disease in the sum of things — the 
eternal self-assertion against omnipotence of some 
depraved and alien power. 

From these difficulties it is impossible to escape. 
All we can do here, as in the former case, is to show 
that they are not peculiar to the special doctrines 
to which they are supposed generally to be due ; 
but that they are equally inseparable from any of 
the proposed substitutes. We can only show that 
they are inevitable, not that they are not insolu- 
ble. If we condemn a belief in heaven because it is 
unthinliable, we must for the same reason, as we 
have seen already, condemn a Utopia on earth — the 
thing we are now told we should fix our hoptis 
npon, instead of it. As to the second question — 
that of eternal punishment, we may certainly here 
get rid of one difficulty by adopting the doctrine of 
a final restitution. But, though one difficulty will 
be thus got rid of, another equally great will take 
its place. Our moral sense, it is true, will no more 
be shocked by the conception of an eternal discord 
in things, but we shall be confronted by a fatalism 
that will allow to us no moral being at all. If we 
shall all reach the same place in the end — if inevita- 
bly we shall all do so — it is quite plain that our free- 
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dom to cboose in the matter is a freedom that is ap- 
parent only. Mr. Jjeslie Stephen, it seems, sees this 
clearly enoagh. Once give morality its spiritual 
and supernatural meaning, and there is, he holds, 
'some underlying logical necessity which binds [a 
belief in hell] indissoluble with the priinaTy articles 
of the faiths Snch a system of retribution, he adds, 
is 'created spoTiianeously' by the 'conscience. 
' Heaven and hell are corollaries that rise and fall 
together. , , . Whatever tlie meaning of aiwvioi, 
the fearful emotion which is syT/ibolised, is eternal 
or independent of time, by the same right as the 
ecstatic emotion.'' He sees this clearly enough ; but 
the strange thing is that he does not see the con- 
verse. He sees that the Christian conception of 
morality necessitates the affirmation of hell. He 
does not see that the denial of hell is the denial of 
Christian morality, and that ia calling the former 
a dream, as he does, he does not call the latter a 
dream likewise. 

We can close our eyes to none of these perplexi- 
ties. The only way to resist their power is not to 
ignore them, but to realise to the fuU their magni' 
tude, and to see how, il we let them take away from 
us anything, they will in another moment take 
everything ; to see that we must either set onr foot 
upon, their necks, or that they will set their feet on 
ours ; to see that we can look them down, but that 
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we can never look them throngh ; to see that we can 
make them impotent if we will, but that if they are 
not impotent they wiU be omnipotent. 

Snt the strongest example of this is yet to come : 
and this is not any special belief either as to religion 
or morals, bnt a belief underlying both of these, and 
without which neither of them were possible. It is ' 
a belief which from one point of view we have al- 
ready touched upon — the belief in the freedom of 
the will. But we have as yet only considered it in 
relation to physical science. What we have now to 
do is to consider it in relation to itself. 

"What, then, let us aak, is the nature of the be- 
lief? To a certain extent the answer is very easy. 
When we speak and think of free-will ordinarily, 
we know quite well what we mean by it ; and we 
one and all of us mean exactly the same thing. It is 
true that when professors speak upon this question, 
they make countless efforts to distinguish between 
the meaning which they attach to the belief, and the 
meaning which the world attaches to it. And it is 
possible that in their studies or their lecture-rooms 
they may contrive for the time being to distort or to 
confuse for themselves the common view of the matter. 
But let the professor once forget his theories, and be 
forced to buffet against his life's importunate and 
stem realities : let him quarrel with his housekeeper 
because she has mislaid his spectacles, or his night- 
17 
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cap, or, preoccapied with her bible, has not mixed 
his gruel properly ; and hia conception of free-will 
will revert in an instant to the nniversal type, and 
the good woman will discern only too plainly that 
her master's convictiona as to it are precisely the 
same things as her own. Everywhere, indeed, in 
all the life that snrronnds us — ^in the social and 
moral judgments on which the fabric of society has 
reared itself, in the personal judgments on which so 
much depends in friendship and antipathies — every- 
where, in conduct, in emotion, ia art, in language, 
and in law, we see man's common belief in will 
written, broad, and plain, and clear. There is, per- 
haps, no belief to which, for practical purposes, he 
attache so important and so plain a meaning. 

Such is free-will when looked at from a distance. 
But let us look at it more closely, and see what 
happens then. The result is strange. Like a path 
seen at dusk across a moorland, plain and visible 
from a distance, but fading gradually from us the 
more near we draw to it, so does the belief in free- 
will fade before the near inspection of reason. It at 
iirst grows hazy ; at last it becomes indistinguish- 
able. At first we begin to be uncertain of what we 
mean by it ; at last we find ourselves certain that so 
far as we trust to reason, we cannot possibly have 
any meaning at aU. Examined in this way, every 
act of our lives — all our choices and refusals, seem 
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nothing but the necessary outcome of things that 
have gone before. It is true that between some 
actions the choice hangs at times so erenly, that our 
will may seem the one thing that at last turns the 
balance. But let us analyse the matter a little more 
carefully, and we shall see that there are a thousand 
microscopic motives, too small for us to be entirely 
conscious of, which, according to how they settle on 
us, will really decide the question. Nor shall we 
see only that this is so. Let us go a little farther, 
and reason will tell us that it must be so. Were 
this not the case, there would have been an escape 
left for us. Though admitting that what controlled 
our actions could be nothing but the strongest mo- 
tive, it might yet be contended that the will could 
intensify any motive it chose, and that thus motives 
really were only tools in its hands. But this does 
but postpone the difficulty, not solve it. What is 
this free-will when it comes to use its tools ? It is a 
something, we shall find, that our minds cannot give 
harbour to. It Is a thing contrary to every analogy 
of nature. It is a thing which is forever causing, 
but which is in itself uncaused. 

To escape from this difficulty is altogether hope- 
less. Age after age has tried to do so, but tried in 
vain. There have been always metaphysical experts 
ready to engage to make free-will a something intel- 
lectually conceivable. But they all either leave the 
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question where they found it, or else they only seem 
to explain it, by denying covertly the fact that 
really wants explaining. 

Such is free-will when examined by the natural 
reason — a thing that melts away inevitably lirst to 
haze, and then to utter nothingness. And for a time 
we feel conianced that it really is nothing. Let 
US, however, again retire from it to the common 
distance, and the phantom we thought exorcised is 
again hack in an instant. There is the sphinx once 
more, distinct and clear as ever, holding in its hand 
the scales of good and evil, and demanding a curse 
or a blessing for every human action. We are once 
more certain — more certain of this than anything — 
that we are, as we always thought we were, free 
agents, free to choose, and free to refuse ; and that in 
virtue of this freedom, and in virtue of this alone, 
we are responsible for what we do and are. 

Let us consider this point well. Let us consider 
first how free-will is a moral necessity ; next how it 
is an intellectaal impossibility ; and histly how, 
though it be impossible, we yet, in defiance of in- 
tellect, continue, as moral beings, to believe in it. 
Let us but once realise that we do this, that all man- 
kind universally do this and have done — and the 
difficulties offered us by theism will no longer stag- 
ger us. We shall be prepared for them, prepared 
not to drive them away, but to endure their presence. 
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If in spite of my reason I can believe that my wiU ia 
free, in spite of my reason I can believe that God is 
good. The latter belief is not nearly so hard as the 
former. The greatest stumbling-block in the moral 
world lies in the threshold by which to enter it. 

Such then are the moral difficulties, properly so 
called, that beset theism ; but there are certain 
othera of a vaguer nature, that we must glance at 
likewise. It is somewhat hard to know how to 
classify these ; but it will be correct enough to say 
that whereas those we have just dealt with appeal to 
the moral intellect, the ones we are to deal with now 
appeal to the moral imagination. The facts that 
these depend on, and which are practically new dis- 
coveriea for the modem world, are the insignificance 
of the earth, when compared with the nniverae, of 
which it is visibly and demonstrably an integral but 
insignificant fragment ; the enoiTnous period of his 
existence for which man has had no religious his- 
tory, and has been, so far as we can tell, not a reli- 
gious being at all ; and the vast majority of the race 
that are still stagnant and semi-barbaroas. Is it 
possible, we ask, that a Gfod, with so many stars to 
attend to, should busy himself with this paltry 
earth, and make it the scene of events more stupen- 
dous than the courses of countless systems ? Is it 
possible that of the swarms, vicious and aimless, 
that breed upon it, each individual — Bushman, 
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Chinaman, or Ne^o — is a precions immortal being, 
with a birthright in infinity and eternity l The effect 
of these considerations is sometimes overwhelming. 
Astronomy oppresses us with the gulfs of space ; 
geology with the gulfs of time ; history and travel 
■with a babel of vain existence. And here as in the 
former case, our perplexities cannot be explained 
away. We can only meet them by seeing that if 
they have any power at all, they are all-powerful, 
and that they will not destroy religion only, but the 
entire moral conception of man also. Religious be- 
lief, and moral belief likewise, involve both of them 
some vast mystery ; and reason can do nothing but 
focalise, not solve it. 

All, then, that I am trying to make evident is this 
— and this must be sufficient for us — not that theism, 
with its attendant doctrines, presents as with no dif- 
ficulties, necessitates no baffling contradictions in 
terms, and confronts us with no terrible and piteous 
spectacles, but that all this is not peculiar to theism. 
It is not the price we pay for rising from morality to 
religion. It is the price we pay for rising from the 
natural to the supernatural. Once doable the sum 
of things by adding this second world to it, and it 
swells to such a size that our reason can no longer 
encircle it. We are torn this way and that by con- 
victions, each of which is equally necessary, but 
each of which excludes the others. When we try to 
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grasp them all at once, our mind 13 like a man tied 
to wild horses ; or like Phaeton in the Sun's chariot, 
bewildered and powerless over the intractable and 
the terrible team. We can only recover our strength 
by a full confession of onr weakness. We can only 
lay hold on the beliefs that we see to be needful, by 
asking faith to join hands with reason. If we refuse 
to do this, there is but one alternative. Without 
faith we can perhaps explain things if we wiU ; but 
we must first make them not wortk explaining. We 
can only think them out entirely by regarding them 
as something not worth thinking oat at alL 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE HUMAN RACE AND EEVELATION . 

• The teantUil of the phu* Chrittian, andthefaUaeiotu triumph of the 
infidci, thouid cc/ue a» toon tu the}/ reeoUect not oniy b/ nliom, but lika- 
««u« to a/iora, the IHvine Beeelalioii va* given.' — Gibbon. ' 

And now let us suppose ourselves convinced, at 
least for the sake of argument, that man will al- 
ways believe in himself as a moral being, and that he 
will, under no compulsion, let this belief go. Grant- 
ing this, from what we have jnst seen, thus much will 
be plain to us, that theism, should it ever tend to re- 
assert itself, can have no check to fear at the hands of 
positive thought. Ijet us, therefore, suppose further, 
that such a revival of faith is imminent, and that the 
enlightened world, with its eyes wide open, is about 
to turn once again to religious desires and aims. This 
brings ns face to face with the second question, that 
we have not as yet touched upon : will the religion 
thus tamed to be a natural religion only, or is it pos- 

' It Is enrioQ!) to reflect thnt what Qibbon said ag k mkosto. Is really 
a serioiiB and profouDd truth, aod leads to couclasion^ exactlf oppodte 
to those d rawQ from it io thai wittj and moBt f ascinatlDg ebaptet ttttta 
vhicb the ftboTs words are quoted. 
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sible that some exclusive dogmatism may be recog- 
nised as a sapernatural re-statement of it \ 

Before going further with this question it will be 
well to eay a few words as to the exact position it oc- 
cupies. This, with regard to the needs of man, is 
somewhat different to the position of natural theism. 
That a natural theism is essential to man's moral be- 
ing is a proposition that can be more or less rigidly 
demonstrated ; but that a revelation is essential as a 
supplement to natural theism can be impressed upon 
us only in a much looser way. Indeed, many men 
who believe most firmly that without religion human 
life will be dead, rest their hopes for the future not 
on the revival and triumph of any one alleged reve- 
lation, but on the gradual evanescence of the special 
claims of all. Nor can we find any sharp and defined 
line of argument to convince them that they are wrong. 
The objectiona, however, to which this position is open 
are, I think, none the less cogent because they are 
somewhat general ; and to all practical men, conver- 
sant with life and history, it must be plain that the ne- 
cessity of doing (}od's will being granted, it is a most 
anxious and earnest question whether that will has not 
been in some special and articulate way revealed to us. 

Take the mass of religions humanity, and giving it 
a natural creed, it will be found that instinctively and 
inevitably it asks for more. Such a creed by itself 
has excited more longings than it has satisfied, and 
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raised more perplexitiea than it has set at rest. It is 
true that it has supplied men with a sufficient analy- 
sis of the worth they attach to life, and of the mo- 
mentous issues attendant on the way in which they 
live it. But when they come practically to choose 
their way, they find that such religion is of little 
help to them. It never puts out a hand to lift or lead 
them. It is an alluring voice, heard far off through 
a fog, and calling to them, ^Follow me/' but it leaves 
them in the fog to pick their own way out towards 
it, over rocks and streams and pitfalls, which they 
can but half distinguish, and amongst which they 
may be either killed or crippled, and are almost cer- 
tain to grow bewildered. And even should there be 
a small minority, who feel that this is not true of 
themselves, they can hardly help feeling that it is 
true of the world in general. A purely natural the- 
ism, with no organs of human speech, and with no 
machinery for making its spirit articulate, never has 
ruled men, and, so far as we can see, never possibly 
can rule them. The choices which our life consists 
of are definite things. The rule which is to guide 
our choices must be something definite also. And 
here it is that natural theism falls. It may supply 
us with the major premiss, but it is vague and uncer- 
tain about the minor. It can teU us with sufiicieut 
emphasis that all vice is to be avoided ; it is contin- 
ually at a loss to tell us whether this thing or whether 
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that thing is vicious. Indeed, this practical insuffi- 
ciency of natural theism is borne witness to by the 
very existence of all alleged revelations. For, if none 
of these be really the special word of God, a belief in 
them is aU the more a sign of a general need in man. 
If none of them represent the actual attainment of 
help, they all of tbem embody the passionate and 
persistent cry for it. 

We shall understand this more clearly if we con- 
sider one of the first characteristics that a revelation 
necessarily claims, and the resalta that are at this 
moment, in a certain prominent case, attending on a 
denial of it. The characteristic I speak of is an abso- 
lute infallibility. Any snpematural religion that re- 
nounces its claim to this, it is clear can profess to be 
a semi-revelation only. It is a hybrid thing, partly 
natural and partly snpematural, and it thus practi- 
cally has all the qualities of a religion that is wholly 
natural. In so far as it professes to be revealed, it of 
course professes to be infallible ; but if the revealed 
part be in the first place hard to distinguish, and in 
the second place hard to understand — if it may mean 
many things, and many of those things contradict- 
ory — it might just as well have been never made at 
all. To make it in any sense an infallible revelation, 
or in other words a revelation at all, to us, we need 
a power to interpret the testament that shall have 
equal authority with that testament itself. 
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Simple aa this tnith seems, mankind bave been a 
long time in learning it. Indeed, it is only in the 
present day that its practical meaning has come 
generally to be recognised. Bnt now at this mo- 
ment upon all sides of ns, history is teaching it to 
us by an example, so clearly that we can no longer 
mistake it. 

That example ia Protestant Christianity, and the 
condition to which, after three centuries, it is now 
visibly bringing itself. It is at last beginning to 
exhibit to us the true result of the denial of infalli- 
bility to a religion that professes to be supernatural. 
We are at last beginning to see in it neither the 
purifier of a corrupted revelation, nor the corrupter 
of a pure revelation, but the practical denier of all 
revelation whatsoever. It is fast evaporating into a 
mere natural theism, and is thus showing us what, 
as a governing power, natural theism is. Let ub 
look at England, Europe, and America, and consider 
the condition of the entire Protestant world. Re- 
ligion, it is true, we shall still "find in it ; but it is 
religion from which not only the supernatural ele- 
ment is disappearing, but in which the natural ele- 
ment is fast becoming nebulous. It is indeed grow- 
ing, as Mr. Leslie Stephen says it is, into a religion 
of dreams. All its doctrines are growing vague as 
dreams, and like dreams their outlines are for ever 
changing. Mr. Stephen has pitched on a very happy 
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iUustration of this. A distiBgaished clergyman of 
the English Church, he reminds us, has preached 
and published a set of sermons, ' in which he denies 
emphatically any belief in eternal punishment, al- 
though admitting at the same time that the opinion 
of the Christian world is against him. These ser- 
mons gave lise to a discassion in one of the leading 
monthly reviews, to which Protestant divines of all 
shades of opinion contributed their various argu- 
ments, ' It is barely possible^'' says Mr. Stephen, 
' with the bestinientions, to take such a discussion 
seriously. Boswell tells its how a lady interrogated 
Dr. Johnson as to the nature of the spiritual body. 
She seemed desirous, he adds, of ^'■knowing more; 
but he left the subject in obscurity." We smile at 
BoswelPs evident impression that Johnson could, %f 
he had chosen, haze dispelled the darkness. When 
we find a number of educated gentlemen seriously 
enquiring as to the conditions of existence in the 
next world, we feel that they are sharing BoswelPs 
nalvet6 without his excuse. What can any human 
being outside a pulpit say upon such a subject 
which does not amount to a confession of his own 
ignoran/:e, coupled, it may he, with more or less 
suggestion of shadowy hopes and fears f Have the 
secrets of the prison-house really been revealed to 
Canon Farrar or Mr. Beresford Hope f . . . When 
' Our Eternal Hope. By Canon Farrar. 
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•men search into the unkowable, tfiey naturally at' 
rive at tery diferfmt resvUs.'' And Mr. Stephen 
argues with perfect justice that if we are to judge 
Christianity from such discussions as these, its doc- 
trines of a future life are all visibly receding into a. 
vague *• dTeam-laTid ;^ and we shall be quite ready 
to admit, as he saya, in words I have already quoted, 
' that the imperitTient young curate who teUs [him 
he] will be huTid everlastingly /or rwt sharing such, 
superstitions, is just as ignorant as [Mr. Stephen 
himselfX and that [Mr. Stephen} knows as much as 
[his] dog.'' '■ 

The critic, in the foregoing passages, draws his 
conclusion from the condition of but one Protestant 
doctrine. But he might draw the same conclusion 
from all ; for the condition of all of them is the 
same. The divinity of Christ, the nature of his 
atonement, the constitution of the Trinity, the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, the inspiration of the Bible 
— there is not one of these points on which the doc- 
trines, once so fiercely fought for, are not now, 
among the Protestants, getting as vague and vary- 
ing, as weak and aa compliant to the caprice of each 
individual thinker, as the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. And Mr. Stephen and his school exaggerate 
nothing in the way in which they represent the spec- 
tacle. Protestantism, in fact, is at last becoming 
explicitly what it always was implicitly, not a super- 
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uatnnd religion which fulfils the natural, bnt a 
natural religion which denies the supernatural. 

And what, as a natural religion, is its working 
power in the world ? Much of its earlier influence 
doubtless still survives ; but that is a survival only 
of what is passing, and we must not judge it by that. 
We must judge it by what it is growing into, not by 
what it is growing out of. And judged in this way, 
its practical power — its moral, its teaching, its guid- 
ing power — is fast growing as weak and as uncertain 
as its theology. As long as its traditional moral 
system is in accordance with what men, on other 
grounds, approve of, it may serve to express the 
general tendency impressively, and to invest it with 
the sanction of many reverend associations. But 
let the general tendency once begin to conflict with 
it, and its inherent weakness in an instant becomes 
apparent. We may see this by considering the moral 
character of Christ, and the sort of weight that is 
claimed for His example. This example, so the 
Christian world teaches, is faultless and infallible ; 
and as long as we believe this, the example has 
supreme authority. But apply to this the true 
Protestant method, and the authority soon shows 
signs of wavering. Let us once deny that Christ 
was more than a faultless man, and we lose by that 
denial our authority for asserting that he was as 
much as a faultless man. Even should it so happen 
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that we do approve entirely of his conduct, it is we 
who are approving of him, not he who is approving 
of ns. The old position is reversed : we become the 
patrons of our most worthy Judge eternal ; and the 
moral infallibility is transferred from him to ourselves. 
In other words, the practical Protestant formula can 
be nothing more than this. The Protestant teacher 
says to us, ' Sucli a. way of life is the best, take my 
word for it : and if you want an example, go to thai 
excellent Son of David, who, take my word for it, 
was the very best of men.'' But even in this case the 
question arises, how shall the Protestants interpret 
the character that they praise ? And to this they 
can never give any satisfactory answer. What really 
happens with them is inevitable and obvious. The 
character is simply for them a symbol of what each 
happens to think most admirable ; and the identity 
in all cases of its historical details does not produce 
an identity as of a single portrait, but an identity as 
of one frame applied to many. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
for instance, sees in Jesus one sort of man, Father 
Newman another, Charles Kingsley another, and M. 
Renan another ; and the Imitatio Christi, as under- 
stood by these, will be found in each case to mean a 
very different thing. The difference between these 
men, however, will seem almost unanimity, if we 
compare them with others who, so far as logic and 
authority go, have just as good a claim on our atten- 
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tion. There ia hardly any conceivable aberration of 
moral licence that has not, in some quarter or other, 
embodied itself into a rule of life, and claimed to be 
the proper outcome of Protestant Christianity. Nor 
is this true only of the wilder and more eccentric 
sects. It is true of graver and more weighty think- 
ers also ; so much so, that a theological school in 
Germany has maintained boldly ' that fomicaUmi 
is blameless, and that it is not interdicted hy the 
precepts of the GospeV ' 

The matter, however, does not end thus. The 
men I have just mentioned agree, all of them, that 
Christ's moral example was perfect ; and their only 
disagreement has been as to what that example was. 
But the Protestant logic will by no means leave us 
here. That alleged perfection, if we ourselves are to 
be the judges of it, is sure, by-and-by, to exhibit to 
us traces of imperfection. And this is exactly the 
thing that haa already begun to happen. A genera- 
tion ago one of the highest-minded and moat logical 
of our English Protestants, Professor Francis New- 
man, declared that in Christ's character there were 
certain moral deficiencies ;* and the last blow to the 
moral authority of Protestantism was struck by one 
of its own household. It is true that Professor New- 

' Sea DOllinger's Continualion of Hirtifft Church Sittory, quoted 
by Mr. J. B. RobeiieoD, Id his Memoir of Dr. Mbehter. 
' See Phau» of my Faith, by Francis Newnum. 

18 
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man's censares were small and were not irreverent. 
But if these could come from a man of his intense 
piety, what will and what do come from other quar- 
ters may be readily conjectured. Indeed, the fact is 
daily growing more and more evident, that for the 
world that still calls itself Protestant, the autocracy 
of Christ's moral example is gone ; and its nominal 
retention of power only makes its real loss of it the 
more visible. It merely reflects and fooalises the 
uncertainty that men are again feeling — the uncer- 
tainty and the sad bewilderment. The words and 
the countenance, once so sure and steadfast, now 
change, as we look at, and listen to them, into new 
accents and aspects ; and the more earnestly we gaze 
and listen, the less can we distinguish clearly what 
we hear or see. ' What shall we do to he sated t ' 
men are again crying. And the lips that were once 
oracular now merely seem to mnrmor back confus- 
edly, ' Alas ! what shall you do f ' 

Such and so helpless, even now, is natural theism 
showing itself ; and in the dim and momentous 
changes that are coming over things, in the vast flux 
of opinion that is preparing, in the earthquake that 
is rocking the moral ground under us, overturning 
and engulfing the former landmarks, and re-opening 
the graves of the buried lusts of paganism, it will 
show itself very soon more helpless still. Its feet 
are on the earth only. The earth trembles, and it 
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trembles: it is in the same case as we are. It 
stretches in rain its imploring hands to heaven. 
But the heaven takes no heed of it. No divine hand 
reaches down to it to uphold and guide it. 

This must be the feeling, I believe, of most honest 
and practical men, with regard to natural religion, 
and its necessary practical inefficiency. Nor will the 
want it necessarily leaves of a moral rule be the only 
consideration that will force this conviction on them. 
The heart, as the phrase goes, will corroborate the 
evidence of the 7tead. It will be felt, even more 
forcibly than it can be reasoned, that if there be in- 
deed a God who loves and cares for men, he must 
surely, or almost surely, have spoken in some audi- 
ble and certain way to them. At any rate I shall 
not be without many who agree with me, when I say 
that for the would-be religious world it is an anx- 
ious and earnest question whether any special and 
explicit revelation from God exist for us ; and this 
being the case, it will be not lost time if we try to 
deal fairly and dispassionately with the question. 

Before going further, however, let na call to mind 
two things. Let us remember first, that if we expect 
to find a revelation at all, it is morally certain that 
it must be a revelation already in existence. It is 
hardly possible, if we consider that all the super- 
natural claims that have been made hitherto are 
false, to exjtect that a new manifestation, altogether 
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different in kind, is in store for the world in the fn- 
ture. Secondly, oar enquiries being thns confined 
to religions that are already in existence, what we 
are practically concerned with is the truth of Chris- 
tianily only. It is true that we have heard, on all 
sides, of the superiority of other religions to the 
Christian, But the men who hold such language, 
though they may affect to think that such religions 
are superior in certain moral points, yet never dj-eam 
of claiming for them the miraculous and supernat- 
ural authority that they deny to Christianity. No 
man denies that Christ was bom of a virgin, in order 
to make the same claim for Buddha : or denies the 
Christian Trinity in order to affirm the Brahminic. 
There is but one alleged revelation that, as a retela- 
tion, the progressive nations of the world are con- 
cerned with, or whose supernatural claims are still 
worthy of being examined by us : and that religion 
is the Christian. These claims, it is true, are being 
fast discredited ; but still, as yet they have not been 
silenced wholly ; and what I propose to ask now is, 
what chance is there of their power again reviving. 

Now considering the way in which I have just 
spoken of Protestantism, it may seem to many that 
I have dismissed this question already. With the 
' enligJitciied' English thinker such certainly will be 
the first impression. But there is one point that 
such thinkers all forget : Protestant Christianity is 
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not the only form of it. They have still the form to 
deal with which is the oldest, the most legitimate, 
and the most coherent — the Church of Rome. They 
surely cannot forget the existence of this Church or 
ber magnitude. To suppose this would be to at- 
tribute to them too insular, or rather too provincial, 
an ignorance. The cause, however, certainly is ig- 
norance, and an ignorance which, though less sur- 
prising, is far deeper. In this country the popular 
conception of Rome has been so distorted by our 
familiarity with Protestantism, that the true concep- 
tion of her is something quite strange to us. Our 
divines have exhibited her to us as though she were 
a lapsed Protestant sect, and they have attacked her 
for being false to doctrines that were never really 

f hers. They have failed to see that the first and es- 
sentia] difference which separates her from them 
lies, primarily not in any special dogma, but in the 
authority on which all her dogmas rest. Protestants, 
baaing their religion on the Bible solely, have con- 
ceived that Catholics of course profess to do so like- 
wise ; and have covered them with invective for 
being traitors to their supposed profession. But 
the Church's primary doctrine is her own perpetual 

I infallibility. She is inspired, she declares, by the 

same Spirit that inspired the Bible ; and her voice 

is, equally with the Bible, the voice of God. This 

theory, however, upon which really her whole fabric 
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rests, popular Protestantism either ignores alto- 
gether, or treats it as if it were a modem sajyersti- 
tion, which, so far from being essential to the 
Church's system, is, on the contrary, inconsistent 
with it. Looked at in this way, Rome to the Prot- 
estant's mind has seemed naturally to be a mass of 
superstitions and dishonesties ; and it is this view of 
her that, strangely enough, our modem advanced 
thinkers have accepted without question. Though 
they have tmated the Protestants in nothing else, 
they have trusted them here. They have taken the 
Protestants' word for it, that Protestantism is more 
reasonable than Romanism ; and they think, there- 
fore, that if they have destroyed the former, d, for- 
tiori have they destroyed the latter.' 

No conception of the matter, however, could be 
more false than this. To whatever criticism the 

' It is difficult on aoy other snpposition to account for the marked 
fact that hardly anj of oar English ratlocallsls hare criticised Chds- 
tianity, except as presented to them Id a form eKEentiaily Protestant ; 
and that a large proportion of their criUcisms are solely applicable to 
this. It is amueiog-, too, to observe )iow, to men of often such reolljr 
wide minds, all theological authority is represented by the varioos so- 
cial types of contemporary Auglicau or dissenting dignitaries. Men 
each as Professors Huxley and Clifford, Mr. Leslie Steplien, and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, can find no representa Dives of dogmatism but in 
bishops, deans, curates, Prebbyteriao ministers — and, above all, cu- 
rates. The one mouth-piece of the Bcfitna doeeni is tor them the 
parish pulpit ; and the more Ignorant be Its occupant the more repre- 
sentative do they think his utterances. Wliilst Mr. Matthew Arnold 
apparently thinks the whole cause of revealed religion stands and 
falls with the vagaries of the present Bishop of Qloucester. 
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Catholic position may be open, it is certainly not thus 
included in Protestantism, nor is it reached through 
it. Let us try and consider the matter a little more 
truly. Let us grant all that hostile criticism can say 
against Protestanism as a supernatural religion : in 
other words, lee us set it aside altogether. Let ns 
suppose nothing, to start with, in the world but a 
natural moral sense, and a simple natural theism ; 
and let us then see the relation of the Church of 
Rome to that. Approached in this way, the religious 
world will appear to ns as a body of natural theists, 
all agreeing that they must do God's will, but differ- 
ing widely amongst themselves as to what His will 
and His nature are. Their moral and religious views 
will be equally vague and dreamlike — more dream- 
like even than those of the Protestant world at pres- 
ent. Their theories as to the future will be but 
' shadowy hopes and fears.' Their practice, in the 
present, will vary from asceticism to the widest 
license. And yet, in spite of all this confusion and 
difference, there will be amongst them a vague tend- 
ency to unanimity. Each man wiU be dreaming his 
own spiritoal dream, and the dreams of all will be 
difiEerent. AH their dreams, it will be plain, cannot 
represent reality ; and yet the belief will be common 
to all that some common reality is represented by 
them. Men, therefore, will begin to compare their 
dreams together, and try to draw out of them the 
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common element, so tliat the dream may come slowly 
to be the same for all ; that, if it grows, it may grow 
by some recognizable laws ; that it may, in other 
words, lose its character of a dream, and assume that 
of a reality. We suppose, therefore, that onr nat- 
ural theists form themselves into a kind of parlia- 
ment, in which they may compare, adjust, and give 
shape to the ideas that were before so wavering, and 
which shall contain some machinery for formulating 
such agreements as may be come to. The common 
religious sense of the world is thus organized, and its 
conclusions registered. We have no longer the wa- 
vering dreams of men ; we have instead of them the 
constant vision of man. 

Now in such a universal parliament we see what 
the Church of Rome essentially is, viewed from her 
natural side. She is ideally, if not actually, the 
parliament of the believing world. Her doctrines, as 
she one by one unfolds them, emerge upon us like 
petals from a half-closed bud. They are not added 
arbitrarily from without ; they are developed from 
within. They are the flowers contained from the 
first in the bud of our moral consciousness. When 
she formulates in these days something that has not 
been formulated before, she is no more enunciating a 
new truth than was Newton when he enunciated the 
theory of gravitation. Whatever truths, hitherto 
hidden, she may in the course of time grow conscious 
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of, Bbe holds that these were always implied in her 
teaching, though before she did not know it ; just as 
gravitation was implied In many ascertained facts 
that men knew well enough long before they knew 
that it was implied in them. Thus far, then, the 
Church of Home essentially is the spiritual sense of 
humanity, speaking to men through its proper and 
only possible organ. Its intricate machinery, such 
as its Bystems of representation, its methods of 
voting, the appointment of itfl speaker, and the legal 
formalities required in the recording of its decrees, 
are things accidental only ; or if they are necessary, 
they are necessary only in a secondary way. 

But the pictare of the Church thus far is only half 
drawn. She is all this, but she is something more 
than this. She is not only the parliament of spirit- 
ual man, but she is such a parliament guided by the 
Spirit of God. The work of that Spirit may be se- 
cret, and to the natural eyes untraceable, as the 
work of the human will is in the human brain. But 
none the less it is there. 

Totam infuta per artut 
Men* agital molem, rt v\agno m eirrpore miteet. 

The analogy of the human brain is here of great 
help to us. The human brain is an arrangement 
of material particles which can become connected 
with consciousness only in virtue of such a sx>ecial 
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arrangement. The Church is theoretically an ar- 
rangement of individuals which can become con- 
nected with the Spirit of God only in virtue of an 
arrangement equally special. 

If this be a true picture of the Catholic Church, 
and the place which the only revelation we are con- 
cerned with ideally holda in the world, there can be 
no « priori difficulty in the passage from a natural 
religion to such a supernatural one. The difficulties 
begin when we compare the ideal picture with the 
actual facts ; and it is true, when we do this, that 
they at once confront ua with a strength that seems 
altogether disheartening. These difficulties are of 
two distinct kinds ; some, as in the case of natural 
theism, are moral ; others are historical. We will 
deal with the former first, beginning with that which 
is at once the profoundest and the most obvious. 

The Church, as has been said already, is ideally 
the parliament of the whole believing world ; but 
we find, as a matter of fact, that she is the parlia- 
ment of a small part only. Now what shall we eay 
to this ? If God would have aU men do His will, 
why should He place the knowledge of it vrithin 
reach of such a small minority of them ? And to 
this question we can give no answer. It ia a mys- 
tery, and we must acknowledge frankly that it ia 
one. But there is this to say yet — that it is not a, 
new mystery. We already suppose ourselves to 
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have accepted it in a simpler form : in the form of 
the presence of evil, and the partial prevalence of 
good. By acknowledging the claim of the special 
revelation in question, we are not adding to the 
complexity of that old world-problem. I am aware, 
however, that many think just the reverse of this. 
I will therefore dwell upon the subject for a few 
moments longer. To many who can accept the diffi- 
culty of the partial presence of good, the difficulty 
seems wantonly aggravated by the claims of a special 
revelation. These claims seem to them to do two 
things. In the first place, they are thought to make 
the presence of good even more partial than it oth- 
erwise would be; and secondly — which is a still 
greater stumbling-block — to oblige us to condemn as 
evil much that would else seem good of the purest 
kind. There are many men, as we must all know, 
without the Church, who are doing their best to tight 
their way to God ; and orthodoxy is supposed to 
pass a cruel condemnation on these, because they 
have not assented to some obscure theory, their re- 
jection or ignorance of which has plainly stained 
neither their lives nor hearts. And of orthodoxy 
under certain forms this is no doubt true ; but it is 
not true of the orthodoxy of Catholicism. There is 
no point, probably, connected with this question, 
about which the general world is so misinformed and 
ignorant, as the sober but boundless charity of what 
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it calls the anathematising Chnrch. So little Indeed 
is this charity nnderstood generally, that to assert 
it seems a startling paradox. Most paradoxes are 
doubtless in reality the lies they at first sight seem 
to be ; but not so this one. It is the simple state- 
ment of a fact. Never was there a religions body, 
except the Roman, that laid the intense stress she 
does on all her dogmatic teachings, and had yet the 
justice that comes of sympathy for those that can- 
not receive them. She condemns no goodness, she 
condemns even no earnest worship, though it be 
outside her pale. On the contrary, she declares 
explicitly that a knowledge of ' the one true Ood, 
OUT Creator and Lord,'' may be attained to by the 
^natural light of human reason,^ meaning by 'rea- 
son ' faith nnenlightened by revelation ; and she 
declares those to be anathema who deny this. The 
holy and humble men of heart who do not know her, 
or who in good faith reject her, she commits with 
confidence to God's uncovenanted mercies ; and 
these she knows are infinite ; but, except as revealed 
to her, she can of necessity say nothing distinct 
about them. It is admitted by the world at lai^e, 
that of her supposed bigotry she has no bitterer or 
more extreme exponents than the Jesuits ; and this 
is what a Jesuit theologian says upon this matter : 
* A heretic, so long as he believes his sect to be more 
or equally deserting of belief, has no obligation to 
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believe the Church . . . [and] when men who have 
been brought up in heresy, are persuaded from boy- 
hood that we impugn arid attack the word of God, thai 
we are idolaters, pestilent deceivers, and are there- 
fore to be shunned as pestilence, they cannot, while 
this peTSuasionlasts,wUh a safe conscience hear usJ" 
Thus for those without her the Church has one 
condemnation only. Her anathemas are on none 
but those who reject her with their eyes open, by 
tami)ering with a conviction that she really is the 
truth. These are condemned, not for not seeing 
that the teacher ia true, but because having really 
seen this, they continue to close their eyes to it. 
They will not obey when they know they ought to 
obey. And thus the moral offence of a Catholic in 
denying some recondite doctrine, does not lie merely, 
and need not lie at all, in the immediate bad effects 
that such a denial would necessitate ; but in the dis- 
obedience, the self-will, and the rebellion that must 
in such a case be both a cause and a result of it. 

In the light of these considerations, though the 
old perplexity of evil will still confront us, it will be 
seen that the claims of Catholic orthodoxy do noth- 
ing at all to add to it. If orthodoxy, however, ad- 
mit so much good without itself, we may perhaps 
be inclined to ask what special good it claims within 

■ Boeeobanin, quoted b; Dr. J. H. NewnBn, Letter to the Dv&e of 
NorfcOc. p. 60. 
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itself, and what possible motives can exist for either 
understanding or teaching it. But we migbt ask 
with exactly equal force, what is the good of true 
physical science, and why should we try to impress 
on the world its teachings 1 Such a question, we 
can at once see, is absurd. Because a large number 
of men know nothing of physical science, and are 
apparently not the worse for their ignorance, we do 
not for that reason think physical science worthless. 
We believe, on the whole, that a knowledge of the 
laws of matter, including those of our organisms and 
their environments, will steadily tend to better our 
lives, in 80 far as they are material. It will tend, for 
instance, to a better preservation of our health. 
But we do not for this reason deny that many indi- 
viduals may preserve their health who are but very 
partially acquainted with the laws of it. Nor do we 
deny the value of a thorough study of astronomy 
and meteorology because a certain practical knowl- 
edge of the weather and of navigation may be at- 
tained without it. On the contrary, we hold that 
the fullest knowledge we can acquire on such mat- 
ters it is our duty to acquire, and not acquire only, 
but as far as possible promulgate. It is true that 
the mass of men may never master such knowledge 
thoroughly ; but what they do master of it we feel 
convinced shonld be the truth, and even what they do 
not, will, we feel convinced, be some indirect profit 
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to them. And the case of spiritual science is entire- 
ly analogous to the caae of natural science. A man 
to whom the truth is open is not excused from find- 
ing it because he knows it is not so open to all. A he- 
retic who denies the dogmas of the Church has his 
counterpart in the quack who denies the verified 
conclusions of science. The moral condemnation 
that is given to the one is illustrated by the in- 
tellectual condemnation that is given to the other. 

If we will think this over carefully, we shall get a 
clearer view of the moral value claimed for itself by 
orthodoxy. Some of its doctrines, the great and 
picturable parts of them, that appeal to aU, and 
that in some degree can be taken in by all, it de- 
clares doubtless to be saving, in their own nature. 
But for the mass of men the case is quite different 
with the facts underlying these. That we eat Christ's 
body in the Eucharist is a belief that, in a practical 
way, can be understood perfectly by anyone ; but 
the philosophy that is involved in this belief would 
be to most men the merest gibberish. Yet it is no 
more unimportant that those who do understand this 
philosophy, should do so truly and transmit it faith- 
fully, than it is unimportant that a physician should 
understand the action of alcohol, because anyone 
independentof such knowledge can tell that so many 
glasses of wine will have such and such an effect on 
him. Theology is to the spiritual body what anato- 
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my and medicine are to the natural body. The 
parts they each play in our lives are analogone, and 
in their respective worlds iAi&xraison d'etre is the 
same. What then can be shallower than the rheto- 
ric of such thinkers as Mr. Carlyle, in which natural 
religion and orthodoxyareheld op to us as contrasts 
and as opposites, the former being praised as simple 
and going straight to the heart, and the latter de- 
scribed and declaimed against as the very reverse of 
this? 'O/i the one hand,'' it is said, ^ see the soul 
going straight to its God, feeling His love, and con- 
tent that others should feel it. On the other hand, see 
this pure and free communion, distracted and inter' 
rupted hy a thousand tortuous reasonings as to the 
exact nature of it. What can obscure intellectiuil 
propositions,' it is asked, ' 7tave to do witJi a religion 
of the heart f And do not they check the latter hy 
being thus hound up with it t ' But vrhat really can 
be more misleading than this ? Natural religion is 
doubtless simpler in one sense than revealed religion ; 
but it is only simple because it has no authoritative 
science of itself. It is simple for the same reason 
that a boy's account of having given himself a bead- 
ache is simpler than a physician's would be. The 
boy says merely, 'late ten tarts, and dranJc three 
bottles qf ginger -heer.'' The physician, were he to 
explain the catastrophe, would describe a number 
of far more complex processes. The boy's account 
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"would be of coarse the simplest, and would certainly 
go more home to the general heart of boyhood ; but 
it would not for that reason be the correctest or the 
most important. And just like thia will be the case 
of the divine communion, which the simple saint may 
feel, and the subtle theologian analyse. 

But it will be well to observe, further, that the 
simplicity of a religion can of itself be no test of the 
probable truth of it. And in the case of natural re- 
ligion, what is called simplicity is in general nothing 
more than vagueness. If simplicity used in this 
way be a term of praise, we might praise a landscape 
as simple because it was half-drowned in mist. Aa 
a matter of fact, however, the religion of the Catho- 
lic Cburcb, putting out of the question its theology, 
is a thing far simpler than the outside world sup- 
poses ; nor is there a doctrine in it without a direct 
moral meaning for us, and not tending to have a 
direct effect on the character. 

But the outside world misjudges of all this for va- 
rious reasons. In the first place, it can reach it ag a 
rule through explanations only ; and the explanation 
or the account of anything is always far more intri- 
cate than the apprehension of the thing itself. Take, 
for instance, the practice of the invocation of sainta. 
This seems to many to complicate the whole relation 
of the soul to God, to be introducing a number of 
new and unnecessary go-betweens, and to make us, 
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as it were, communicate with God throogh a drago- 
man. But the caae really is very different. Of 
course it may be contended that intercessory prayer, 
or that prayer of any kind, is an ab-surdity ; but for 
those who do not think thia, there can be nothing to 
object to in the inyocation of saints. It is admitted 
by such men that we are not wrong in asking the 
living to pray for us. Surely, therefore, it is not 
wrong to make a like request of the dead. In the 
same way, to those who believe in purgatory, to 
pray for the dead is as natural and aa rational as to 
pray for the living. Next, as to this doctrine of 
purgatory itself — ^which has so long been a stum- 
bling-block to the whole Protestant world — timegoes 
on, and the view men take of it is changing. It is 
becoming fast recognized on all sides that it is the 
only doctrine that can bring a belief in future re- 
wards and punishments into anything like accord- 
ance with our notions of what is just or reasonable. 
So far from its being a superfluous superstition, it is 
seen to be just what is demanded at once by reason 
and morality ; and a belief in it to be not an intel- 
lectual assent only, but a partial harmonising of the 
whole moral ideal. And the whole Catholic Teligion, 
if we only distinguish and apprehend it rightly, will 
present itself to us in the same light. 

But there are other reasons besides those just de- 
scribed, by which outsiders are hindered from ar- 
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riving at such a right view of the matter. Not only 
doee the intricacy of Catholicism described, blind 
them to the simplicity of Catholicism experienced, 
but they confuse with the points of faith, not only 
the Bcienti^c accounts the theologians give of them, 
bat mere rules of discipline, and pious opinions also. 
It is supposed popularly, for instance, to be of 
Catholic faith that celibacy is essential to the priest- 
hood. This as a fact, however, is no more a part of 
the Catholic faith than the celibacy of a college fel- 
low is a part of the .Thirty-niue Articles, or than the 
skill of an English naval officer depends on his not 
having his wife with him on shipboard. Nor again, 
to take another popular instance, is the headship 
of the Catholic Church connected essentially with 
Borne, any more than the English Parliament is es- 
sentially connected with Westminster. 

The difficulty of distinguishing things that are of 
faith, from mere pious opinions, is a more subtle 
one. From the confusion caused by it, the Church 
seems pledged to all sorts of grotesque stories of 
saints, and accounts of the place and aspect of heav- 
en, of hell and puigatory, and to be logically bound 
to staud and fall by these. Thus Sir James Stephen 
happened once in the course of his reading to light 
on an opinion of Bellaxmine's, and certain arguments 
by which he supported it, as to the place of purga- 
tory. It is quite true that to us BeUarmine's opinion 
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seems sufficiently ludicrous ; and Sir James Stephen 
argued that the Roman Church is ludicrous in jnst 
the same degree. But if he had studied the matter 
a little deei>er, he would soon have dropped his ail- 
ment.. He would have seen that he was attacking, 
not the doctrine of the Church, but simply an opinion, 
not indeed condemned by her, but held avowedly 
without her sanction. Had he studied BeDarmine 
to a little more purpose, he would have seen that 
that writer expressly states it to be 'a question where 
purgatory is, but that the Church has defined noth- 
ing <m this point.'' He would also have learned from 
the same source that it is no article of Catholic faith, 
though it was of Bellarmine's opinion, that there is 
in purgatory any material fire ; and that, 'as to the 
intensity of the pains of purgatory^ though all ad- 
mit that they are greater than anything that we 
sitffer in this life, still it is doubtful how this is to 
he explained and 'understood.' He would have 
learned too that, according to Bonaventura, *ihe 
sufferings of purgatory are only severer tlian those 
of this life, inasmuch as the greatest suffering in 
purgatory is more severe than the greatest suffering 
endured in this l(fe ; though there may be a degree 
qf punishment in purgatory less intense than w7iat 
may sometimes be undergone in this world.' And 
finally he would have learned — what in this connec- 
tion would have been well worth his attention — that 
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the duration of pains in pni^tory is according to 
Bellartnine, ' so completely uncertain, thai it is rash 
to pretend to determine anything about it.'' 

Here is one instance, that will be aa good as many, 
of the way in which the private opinions of individ- 
ual Catholics, or the transitory opinions of particu- 
lar epochs, are taken for the analterable teachings 
of the Catholic Church herself ; and it is no more 
logical to condemn the latter as false because the 
former are, than it would be to say that all modem 
geography is false because geographers may still en- 
tertain false opinions about regions as to which they 
do not profess certainty. Mediaeval doctors thought 
that purgatory might be the middle of the earth. 
Modem geographers have thought that there might 
be an open sea at the North Pole. Biit that wrong 
conjectures have been hazarded in both cases, can 
prove in neither that there have been no true dis- 
coveries. The Church, it is undeniable, has for a 
long time lived and moved amongst countless false 
opinions ; and to the external eye they have natu- 
rally seemed a part of her. But science moves on, 
and it is shown that she can cast them off. She has 
cast off some already ; soon doubtless she will cast 
off others ; not in any petulant anger, but with a 
composed determined gentleness, as some new light 
gravely dawns upon her. 

Granting all this, however, there remains a yet 
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subtler characteristic of the Chorch, which goea to 
make her a rock of offence to many ; and that is, the 
temper and the intellectual tone which she seems to 
develop in her members. But here, again, we must 
caJl to our aid considerations similar to those we 
have just been dwelling on. We must remember 
that the particular tone and temiier that offends us 
is not necessarily Catholicism. The temper of the 
Catholic world may change, and, as a matter ol fact, 
does change. It is not the same, indeed, in any two 
countries, or in any two eras. And it may have a 
new and unsuspected future in store for it. It may 
absorb ideas that we should consider broader, bolder, 
and more rational than any it seems to possess at 
present. But if ever it does so, the Church, in the 
opinion of Catholics, vrill not be growing false to 
herself ; she will only, in due time, be unfolding her 
own spirit more fully. Thus some people associate 
Catholic conceptions of extreme sanctity with a neg- 
lect of personal cleanliness \ and ima^ne that a clean 
Catholic can, according to his own creed, never come 
very near perfection. But the Church has never 
given this view her sanction ; she has never made 
it of faith that dirt is sacred ; she has added no ninth 
beatitude in favour of an unchanged shirt. Many of 
the greatest saints were doubtless dirty ; but they 
were dirty not because of the Church they belonged 
to, but because of the age they lived in. Such an 
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expressioa of sanctity for themselves, it is probable, 
will be loathed by the saints of the futore ; yet they 
miay none the less reverence, for aU that, the saints 
who so expressed it in the past. This is bat a single 
instance ; bnt it may serve as a type of the wide cir- 
cle of changes that the Chnrch as a living organism, 
still foU of vigour and power of self-adaptation, will 
be able to develop, as the world develops round her, 
and yet lose nothing of her sapematural sameness. 

To sum up, then ; if we would obtain a true view 
of the general character of Catholicism, we must be- 
pn by making a clean sweep of all the views that, 
as outsiders, we have been taught to entertain about 
her. We must, in the first place, learn to conceive 
of her as a living, spiritual body, as infallible and as 
authoritative now as she ever was, vrith her eyes 
undlmmed and her strength not abated, continuing 
to grow still as she has continned to grow hitherto : 
and the growth of the new dogmas that she may 
from time to time enunciate, we must learn to see 
are, from her own stand-point, signs of life and not 
signs of corruption. And further, when we come to 
look into her more closely, we must separate care- 
fully the diverse elements we ^nd in her — her disci- 
pline, her pious opinions, her theology, and her re- 
ligion. 

Let honest enquirers do this to the best of their 
power, and their views will undergo an unlooked-for 
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change. Other difficulties of a more circamstantial 
kind, it is tme, still remain for them ; and of tl^ese 
1 shall speak presently. But putting these for the 
moment aside, and regarding the question under its 
widest aspects only — regarding it only in connection 
with the larger generalisations of .science, and the 
primary postulates of man's spiritual existence — the 
theist will find in Catholicism no new difflculties. 
He will find in it the logical development of our 
natural moral sense, developed, indeed, and still 
developing, nnder a special and supernatural care — 
but essentially the same thing ; with the same nega^ 
tiotts, the same assertions, the same positive traths, 
and the same impenetrable mysteries ; and with 
nothing new added to them, but help, and certainty, 
and goidance. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

UWrVEESAL illSTORT AND THE CLAIMS OP THE 
CnEISTIAN CnUKCH. 

Oh the Utile more, and lum much it U, 

And the ItttU kt», and what ieorld» atoaj/ ! — Robbrt BROWRma. 

And now we come to the last objections left us, of 
those which modem thought haa arrayed against 
the Christian Revelation ; and these to many minds 
are the moat conclusive and overwhelming of aU — 
the objections raised against it by a critical study of 
history. Hitherto we have been considering the 
Church only with reference to oar general sense of 
the fitness and the rational probability of things. 
We have now to consider her with reference to si>e- 
ciol &cts. Her claims and her character, as she 
exists at present, may make perhaps appeal over- 
poweringly to us ; but she cannot be judged only by 
these. For these are closely bound up with a long 
earthly history, which the Church herself has writ- 
ten in one way, binding herself to etand or fall by 
the truth of it ; and this aU the secular wisdom of 
the world seems to be re-writing in quite another. 
This subject is so vast and intricate that even to ap- 
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proach the details of it would require rolnmes, not a 
single chapter. But room in a chapter may be 
found for one thing, of prior importance to any 
maas of detail ; and that is a simple statement of 
the principles — unknown to, or forgotten by exter- 
nal critics — by which all this mass of detail is to be 
interpreted. 

Let us remember £rst, then, to take a general 
view of the matter, that history as cited in witness 
against the Christian Revelation, divides itself into 
two main branches. The one is a critical examina- 
tion of Christianity, taken by itself — the authorship, 
and the authenticity of its sacred books, and the 
origin and growth of its doctrines. The other is a 
critical examination of Christianity as compared 
with other religions. And the result of both these 
lines of study is, to those brought up in the old 
faith, to the last degree startling, and in appearance 
at least altogether disastrous. Let us sum up briefly 
the general results of them ; and first of these the 
historical. 

We shaU begin naturally with the Bible, as giving 
us the earliest historical point at which Christianity 
is assailable. What then has modem criticism ac- 
complished on the Bible? The Biblical account of 
the creation it has shown to be, in its literal sense, 
an impossible fable. To passages thought mystical 
and prophetic it has assigned the homeliest, and 
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often retrospective meanings. Everywhere at its 
tench what seemed supernatural has been human- 
ized, and the divinity that hedged the records baa 
rapidly abandoned them. And now looked at in 
the common daylight their whole aspect changes for 
us ; and stories that we once accepted with a solemn 
reverence seem childish, ridiculoaa, grotesque, and 
not nnfrequently barbarous. Or if we are Lai'dly 
prepared to admit so much aa this, this much at 
least has been established firmly — that the Bible, if 
it does not give the lie itself to the astonishing 
claims that have been made for it, contains nothing 
in itself, at any rate, that can of itself be sufficient 
to support them. This applies to the New Testa- 
ment just as much as to the Old ; and the conse- 
quences here are even more momentous. Weighed 
as mere human testimony, the value of the Gospels 
becomes doubtful or insignificant. For the miracles 
of Christ, and for his superhuman nature, they con- 
tain little evidence, that even tends to be satisfac- 
tory ; and even his daily words and actions it seems 
probable may have been inaccurately reported, ia 
some cases perhaps invented, and in others supplied 
by a deceiving memory. When we pass from the 
Gospels to the Epistles, a kindred sight presents it- 
self. We discern in them the writings of men not 
inspired from above ; but, with many disagreements 
amongst themselves, stru^ling upwards from be- 
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low, influenced by a variety of existing views, and 
doubtful which of them to assimilate. We discern 
in them, as we do in other writers, the products of 
their age and of their circumstances. The materials 
out of which they formed their doctrines we can 
find in the lay world around them. And as we fol- 
low the Church's history farther, and examine the 
appearance and the growth of her great subsequent 
dogmas, we can trace all of them to a natural and a 
non-Christian origin. We can see, for instance, how 
in part, at least, men conceived tlie idea of the 
Trinity from the teachings of Greek Mysticism ; and 
how the theory of the Atonement was shaped by 
the ideas of Eoman Jurisprudence. Everywhere, 
in fact, in the holy building supposed to have come 
down from God, we detect fragments of older struc- 
tures, confessedly of earthly workmanship. 

But the matter does not end here. Historical 
science not only shows us Christianity, with its 
sacred history, in this new light ; but it sets other 
religions by the side of it, and shows us that their 
course through the world has been strangely similar. 
They too have had their sacred books, and their 
incarnate Gods for prophets ; they have had their 
priesthoods, their traditions, and their growing 
bodies of doctrine : there is nothing in Christianity 
that cannot find its counterpart, even to the most 
marked details, in the life of its founder. Two 
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centuries, for instance, before the birth of Christ, 
Buddha is said to have been bom without human 
father. Angels sang in heaven to announce his ad- 
vent; an aged hermit blessed him in his mother's 
arms ; a monarch was advised, though he refused, 
to destroy the child, who, it was predicted, should 
be a universal ruler. It is told how he was once lost, 
and was found again in a temple ; and how his young 
wisdom astonished all the doctors. A woman in a 
crowd was rebuked by him for exclaiming, ' Blessed 
is the womb thai hare thee.'' His prophetic career 
began when be was about thirty years old ; and one 
of the most solemn events of it is his temptation 
in solitude by the evil one. Everywhere, indeed, in 
other i-eligions we are discovering things that we once 
thought peculiar to the Christian. And thus the 
fatal inference is being drawn on all sides, that they 
have all sprung from a common and an earthly root, 
and that one has no more certainty than another. 
And thus another blow is dealt to a faith that was 
already weakened. Not only, it is thought, can 
Christianity not prove Itself in any supernatural 
sense to be sacred, but other religions prove that 
even in a natural sense it is not singular. It has not 
come down from heaven : it is not exceptional even 
in its attempt to rise to it. 

Such are the broad conclusions which in these days 
seem to be forced upon us ; and which knowledge, 
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as it daily widens, would seem to be daily strength- 
ening. But are these altogether so destructive as they 
seem \ Let us enquire into this more closely. If we 
do this, it will be soon apparent that the so-called 
enlightened and critical modem judgment has been 
misled as to this point by an error I have already 
dwelt upon. It haa considered Christianity solely 
as represented by Protestantism ; or if it has glanced 
at Rome at all, it has ignorantly dismissed' as weak- 
nesses the doctrines which are the essence of her 
strength. Now, as far as Protestantism is concerned, 
the modem critical judgment is undoubtedly in the 
right. Not only, as I have pointed out already, has 
experience proTed the practical incoherency of its 
superstracture, but criticism has washed away like 
sand every vestige of its supernatural foundation. 
If Christianity relies solely, in proof of its revealed 
message to us, on the external evidences as to its 
history and the source of its doctrines, it can never 
again hope to convince men. The supports of ex- 
ternal evidence are quite inadequate to the weight 
that is put upon them. They might possibly serve 
as props; but they crash and cramble instantly, 
when they are used as pillars. And as pillars it is 
that Protestantism is compelled to use them. It will 
be quite sufficient, here, to confine our attention to 
the Bible, and the place which it occupies in the 
structure of the Protestant fabric. ' There — in that 
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hook,^ says Protestantism, 'is the Word of Ood; 
there is my unerring guide ; I listen to none hut 
that. All special Churches have ■oaried, and have 
therefore erred ; hut it is my first axiom thai that 
hook hzs never erred. On that book, and on that 
book only, do I rest myself ; and out of its mouth 
shall you judge me.'' And for a long time this lan- 
guage had mach force in it ; for the Protestant axiom 
was received by all parties. It is tme, indeed, as we 
have seen already, that in the absence of an aathorita- 
tire interpreter, an ambignous testament would itself 
have little authority. But it took a long time for 
men to perceive this; and all admitted meanwhile 
that the testament was there, and it at any rate 
meant something. But now all this is changed. The 
great Protestant axiom ia received by the world no 
longer. To many it seems not an axiom, but an ab- 
surdity ; at best it appears but as a very doubtful 
fact : and if external proof is to be the thing that 
guides us, we shall need more proof to convince us 
that the Bible is the Word of God, than that Protes- 
tantism is the religion of the Bible. 

We need not pursue the enquiry further, nor ask 
how Protestantism will fare at the hands of Com- 
I)arative Mythology. The blow dealt by Biblical 
criticism is to all appearances mortal, and there is 
no need to look about for a second. But let us turn 
to Catholicism, and we shall see that the whole case 
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is different. To its past history, to external evi- 
dence, and to the religions ontside itself, Protestant 
Christianity bears one relation, and Roman Chris- 
tianity quite another. 

Protestantism offers itself to the world as a strange 
servant might, bringing with it a number of written 
testimonials. It asks ns to examine them, and by 
them to judge of its merits. It expressly begs us 
not to trust to its own word. */ cannot,^ it says, 
* Tely upon my memorj/. It has failed 7/ie often; it 
may fail me again. But look at these testimonials 
in my favour, and Judge me only by iliem.^ And 
the world looks at them, examines them carefully ; it 
at last sees that they look suspicious, and that they 
may, very possibly, be forgeries. It ask the Protest- 
ant Church to prove them genuine ; and the Protest- 
ant Church cannot. 

But the Catholic Church comes to us in an exactly 
opposite way. She too brings with her the very 
same testimonials ; but she knows the uncertainty 
that obscures aU remote evidences, and so at tirst she 
does not lay much stress upon them. First she asks 
ns to make some acquaintance with herself ; to look 
into her living eyes, to hear the words of her mouth, 
to watch her ways and works, and to feel her inner 
spirit ; and then she says to us, ' Can you trust met 
]f you can, you must trust me all in all ; for the 
very first thilig I declare to you is, J have never lied. ■ 
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Can you trust me thus far t Then listen, and I will 
tell ycm my history. You ham heard it told one way, 
Iknow; and that way often goes against me. My 
career, I aAmit it myself, has many suspicious cir- 
cumstances. But none of (hem positively condemn 
me: all are capable of a guiltless interpretation. 
And when you know me, as lam, you will give me 
the ben^t qf every doubt J' It is thus that the Catho- 
lic Church presents the Bible to as, ' Belize the 
Bible, for my sake,' she eays, 'Tiot m^ for the 
Biblf^s.' And the book, aa thus ofEered as, changes 
its whole character. We have not the formal testi- 
monials of a stranger ; we have instead the memo- 
randa of a friend. We have now that presumption 
in their favour that in the former case was wanting 
altogether ; and all that we ask of the records now 
is, not that they contain any inherent evidence of 
their truth, but that they contain no inherent evi- 
dence of their falsehood. 

Farther, there is this point to remember. Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike declare the Bible to be in- 
spired. But the Catholics can attach to inspiration 
a far wider, and less assailable meaning : for their 
Church claims for herself a perpetual living power, 
which can always concentrate the inspired element, 
be it never so diffused ; whereas for the Protestants, 
unless that element be closely bound up with the 
letter, it at once becomes intangible and eludes them 
20 
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altogether. And thus, whilst the latter have com- 
mitted themselves to definite statements, now proved 
ni-tenable, aa to what inspiration is, the Catholic 
Chnrch, strangely enough, has never done anything 
of the kind. She has declared nothing on the sub- 
ject that is to be held of faith. The whole question 
is still, within limits, an open one. As the Catholic 
Church, then, stands at present, it seems hard to say 
that, were we for other reasons inclined to trust her, 
she makes any claims, on behalf of her sacred books, 
which, in the face of impartial history, would pre- 
vent our doing so. 

Let us now go farther, and consider those great 
Christian doctrines which, though it is claimed that 
they ai-e all implied in the Bible, are confessedly 
not expressed in it, and were confessedly not con- 
sciously assented to by the Church, till long aft«r 
the Christian Canon was closed. And here let us 
grant the modem critics their most hostile and ex- 
treme position. Let ns grant that all the doctrines 
in question can be traced to external, and often to 
non-Christian sources. And what is the result on 
Romanism % Does this logically go any way what- 
ever towards discrediting its claims 1 Let us con- 
sider the matter fairly, and we shall see that it has 
not even a tendency to do so. Here, as in tlie case 
of the Bible, the Church's doctrine of her infallibil- 
ity meets all objections. For the real question here 
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ia, not in what etorehouse of opinions the Church 
found her doctrines, but why she selected those she 
did, and why she rejected and condemned the rest. 
History and scientific criticism cannot answer this. 
History can show ns only who baked the separate 
bricks ; it cannot show us who made or designed the 
building. No one believes that the devil made the 
plans of Cologne Cathedral ; but were we inclined to 
think he did, the story would be disproved in no 
way by our discovering from what quarries every 
stone had been taken. And the doctrines of the 
Church are but as the stones in a building, the let- 
ters of an alphabet, or the words of a language. 
Many are offered and few chosen. The supernat- 
ural action is to be detected in the choice. The 
whole history of the Church, in fact, as she herself 
teUa it, may be described as a history of supernat- 
ural selection. It is quite possible that she may 
claim it to be more than that ; but could she vindi- 
cate for herself but this one faculty of an infallible 
choice, she would vindicate to the fuU her claim to 
be under a superhuman guidance. 

The Church may be conceived of as a living organ- 
ism, for ever and on all sides putting forth feelers 
and tentacles, that seize, try, and seem to dally with 
^1 kinds of nutriment. A part of this she at length 
takes into herself. A large x)art she at length puts 
down again. Much that is thus rejected she seems 
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for a long time on the point of choosing. But how- 
ever slow may be the final decision in coming, how- 
ever reluctant or hesitating it may seem to be, when 
it is once made, it is claimed for it that it is infallible. 
And this claim is one, as we shall see when we under- 
stand its nature, that no study of ecclesiastical history, 
no study of comparative mythology can invalidate 
now, or even promise to invalidate. There ia nothing 
rash in saying this. The Church knows the difficul- 
ties that her past records present to us, especially 
that of the divine character of the Bible. But she 
knows too that this divinity is at present protected 
by its vagueness ; nor is she likely to expose it more 
openly to its enemies, till some sure plan of defence 
has been devised for it. Rigid as were the opinions 
entertained as to Biblical inspiration, throughout the 
greater part of the Church' s history, the Church has 
never formally assumed them as articles of faith. 
Had she done so, she might indeed have been con- 
victed of error, for many of these opinions can be 
shown to be at variance with fact. But though she 
lived and breathed for so many centuries amongst 
them, though for ages none of her members perhaps 
ever doubted their truth, she has not laid them on 
succeeding ages ; she has left them opinions still. 
A Catholic might well adduce this as an instance, 
not indeed of her supernatural selection, but of its 
counterpart, her supernatural rejection. 
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And now, to turn from the past to the future, her 
possible future conduct in this matter will give us a 
very vivid illustration of her whole paat prof-edure. 
It may be that before the Church defines Inspiration 
exactly (if she ever does so), she will wait till lay 
criticism has done all it can do. She may then con- 
sider what views of the Bible are historically tenable, 
and what not ; and may faithfully shape her teach- 
ing by the learning of this world, though it may 
have been gathered together for the express purpose 
of overthrowing her. Atheistic scholars may be 
quoted in her councils ; and sux>ercilioas and scepti- 
cal philologists, could they live another hundred 
years, might perhaps recognise their discoveries, 
even their words and phrases, embodied in an ecclesi- 
astical definition. To the outer world such a defini- 
tion would seem to be a mere natural production. 
But in the eyes of a Catholic it would be as truly 
supernatural, aa truly the work of the Holy Spirit, 
as if it had come down ready-made out of heaven, 
with all the accompaniments of a rushing mighty 
vrind, and of visible tongues of flame. Sanguine 
critics might expose the inmost history of the council 
in which the definition was made ; they might show 
the whole conduct of it, from one side, to be but a 
meshwork of accident and of human motives ; and 
they would ask triumphantly for any traces of the 
action of the divine spirit. But the Church woiUd 
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be onabashed. She would answer in the words of 
Job, *^ Behold I go/orwaTd, hvi He is not there ; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive fflm ; bu£ He 
Jcnoweth the way that I take; when He hath tried 
me, I shall come forth as gold. Behold my witness 
is in heaven, arid my cTtampionis on high.'' 

And thns the doctrine of the Church's infallibility 
has a side that is just the opposite of that which is 
commonly thought to be its only one. It is sup- 
posed to have simply gendered bondage; not to 
have gendered liberty. But as a matter of fact it 
has done both ; and if we view the matter fairly, we 
shall see that it has done the latter at least as com- 
pletely as the former. The doctrine of infallibility 
is undoubtedly a rope that tethers those that hoJd it 
to certain real or suppctfied facts of the past ; but it 
is a rope that is capable of indefinite lengthening. It 
is not a fetter only ; it is a support also ; and those 
who cling to it can venture fearlessly, as explorers, 
into currents of speculation that would sweep away 
altogether men who did bnt trust to their own pow- 
ers of swimming. Nor does, as is often supposed, 
the centralizing of this infallibility in the person of 
one man present any difficulty from the Catholic 
point of view. It is said that the Pope might any 
day make a dogma of any absurdities that might 
happen to occur to him ; and that the Catholic would 
be bound to accept these, however strongly his rea- 
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son might repudiate them. And it is quite true that 
the Pope might do this any day, in the sense that 
there is no external power to prevent him. But he 
- who has assented to the central doctrine of Catholi- 
cism knows that he neTer will. And it is precisely 
the obvious absence of any restraint from without 
that brings home to the Catholic his faith in the 
guiding power from within. 

Such, then, and so compacted is the Church of 
Eome, as a visible and earthly body, with a jiast 
and future history. And with bo singular a firm- 
ness and flexibility is her frame knit together, that 
none of her modem enemies can get any lasting hold 
on her, or dismember her or dislocate her limbs on 
the racks of their criticism. 

But granting all this, what does this do for her t 
Does it do more than present her to as as the 
toughest and most fortunate religion, out of many 
co-ordinate and competing ones? Does it tend in 
any way to set her on a different platform from the 
others ? And the answer to this is, that, so far as 
exact proof goes, we have nothing to expect or deal 
with in the matter, either one way or the other. 
The evidences at our disposal will impart a general 
tendency to our opinions, but no more than that. 
The general tendency here, however, is the very re- 
verse of what it is vulgarly supposed to be. So far 
from the similarities to her in other religious telling 
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against the special claims of the Catholic Church, 
they must really, with the candid theist, tell very 
atrongly in her favonr. For the theist, all theisms 
have a profound element of truth in them ; and all 
alleged revelations will, in his eyes, be natural the- 
isms, struggling to embody themselves in some au- 
thorised and authoritative form. The Catholic 
Church, as we have seen, is a human organism, ca- 
pable of receiving the Divine Spirit ; and this is 
what all other religious bodies, in so far as they 
have claimed authority for their teaching, have con- 
sciously or unconsciously attempted to be likewise ; 
only the Catholic Church represents success, where 
the others represent failure : and thus these, from 
the Catholic stand-point, are abortive and Incom- 
plete Catholicisms. The Bethesda of human faith 
is world-wide and as old as time ; only in one par- 
ticular spot an angel has come down and troubled 
it ; and the waters have been circling there, thence- 
forth, in a healing vortex. Such is the sort of claim 
that the Catholic Church makes for herself ; and. It 
this be so, what she is, does not belie what she 
claims to be. Indeed, the more we compare her with 
the other religions, her rivals, the more, even whei-e 
she juost resembles them, shall we see in her a some- 
thing that marks her off from them. The others are 
like vague and vain attempts at a forgotten tune ; 
she is like the tune itself, which is recognised the 
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instant it is heard, and which has been so near to ns 
aU the time, though so immeasurably far away from 
na. The Cathclij Church is the only dogmatic relig- 
ion that has seen what dogmatism really implies, 
and what will, in the long run, be demanded of it, 
and she contains in herseli all appliances for meet- 
ing these demands. She alone has seen that if there 
is to be an infallible voice in the world, this voice 
must be a living one, as capable of speaking now as 
it ever was in the past ; and that as the world's ca- 
pacities for knowledge grow, the teacher must be 
always able to unfold to it a fuller teaching. Tlie 
Catholic Church is the only historical religion that 
can conceivably thus adapt itself to the wants of the 
present day, without virtually ceasing to be itself. 
It is the only religion that can keep its identity 
without losing its life, and keep its life without 
losing its identity ; that can enlarge its teachings 
without changing them ; that can be always the 
same, and yet be always developing. 

All thia, of course, does not prove that Catholicism 
is the truth ; but it will show the theist that, for 
all that the modem world can tell him, it may be. 
And thus much at least wUl by-and-by come to be 
recognised generally. Opinion, that has been clari- 
fied on so many subjects, cannot remain forever tur- 
bid here. A change most come, and a change can 
only be for the better. At present the so-called 
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leaders of enlightened and liberal thonglit are in 
this matter, bo far as fairness and insight go, on a 
level with the wives and mothers of onr small pro- 
vincial shopkeepers, or the beadle or churchwarden 
of a country parish. But prejudice, even when so 
virulent and so dogged as this, will lift and dis- 
appear some day like a Jjondon fog ; and then the 
lineaments of the question will confront us clearly 
— the question : but who shall decide the answer I 
What I have left to say bears solely upon this. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

BELIEF AND WILL. 
'AbnAam betiewd Ood, and a teat eoTiiUei to Mm for righieotujieM.' 

ARGtTMENTS are like the seed, or lite the soiil, as 
Paul conceived of it, which he compared to seed. 
They are not quickened unless they die. As long 
as they remain for us in the form of arguments they 
do no work. Their work begins only, after a time 
and in secret, when they have sunk down into the 
memory, and have been left to lie there ; when the 
hostility and distrust they were regarded with dies 
away ; when, unperceived, they melt into the mental 
system, and, becoming part of oneself, effect a turn- 
ing round of the soul. This is true, at least, whf-.n 
the matters dealt with are such as have engaged us 
here. It may be true, too, of those who discern and 
urge the arguments, just as well as of those upon 
whom they urge them. But the immediate barren- 
ness of much patient and careful reasoning should 
not make us think that it is lost labour. One way 
or other it will some day bear its fruit. Sometimes 
the intellect is the servant of the heart. At other 
times the heart must follow slowly upon the heels of 
the intellect. 

And such is the case now. For centuries man's 
315 
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faith and all bis loftier feelings had their way made 
plain before them. The whole empire of hnman 
thought belonged to them. Bnt this old state of 
things endures no longer. Upon this Empire, as up- 
on that of Rome, calamity has at last fallen. A horde 
of intellectual barbarians has burst in upon it, and 
has occupied by force the length and breadth of it. 
The result has been astounding. Had the invaders 
been barbarians only, they might have been repelled 
easily ; but they were barbarians armed with the 
most powerful weapons of civilisation. They were a 
phenomenon new to history : they showed us real 
knowledge in the hands of real ignorance ; and the 
work of the combination thus far has been ruin, not 
reorganisation. Few great movements at the begin- 
ning have been conscious of their own true tendency ; 
but no great movement has mistaken it like modem 
Positivism. Seeing just too well to have the true 
instinct of blindness, and too ill to have the proper 
guidance from sight, it has tightened its clutch upon 
the world of thought, only to impart to it its own 
confusion. What lies before men now is to reduce 
this confusion to order, by a patient and calm em- 
ployment of the intellect. Intellect itself wiU never 
re-kindle faith, or restore any of those powers that 
are at present so failing and so feeble ; bnt it will 
work like a pioneer to prepare their way before them, 
if they are ever revived otherwise, encouraged in its 
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labours, perhaps not even by hope, but at any rate 
by the hope of hope. 

As a pioneer, and not as a preacher, I have tried 
to indicate the real position in which modern knowl- 
edge haa placed us, and the way in which it puts 
the problem of life before us. I have tried to show 
that, whatever ultimately its tendency may prove to 
be, it cannot be the tendency that, by the school 
that has given it to us, it is supposed to have been ; 
and that it either does a great deal more than that 
school thinks it does, or a great deal less. History 
would teach us this, even if nothing else did. The 
school in question has proceeded from denial to 
denial, thinking at each successive moment that it 
had reached its final halting-place, and had struck 
at last on a solid and firm foundation. First, it de- 
nied the Church to assert the Bible ; then it denied 
the Bible to assert God ; then it denied God to as- 
sert the moral dignity of man : and there, if it 
could remain, it would. But what it would do is 
of no avail. It is not its own master ; it is com- 
pelled to move onwards ; and now, under the force 
of its own relentless logic, this last resting-place is 
beginning to fail also. It professed to compensate 
for its denials of God's existence by a freer and 
more convincing re assertion of man's dignity. But 
the principles which obliged it to deny the first be- 
lief are found to be even more fatal to the substi- 
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tute. ' Unless I have seen with my eyes IwiU not 
believe,'' expresses a certain mental tendency that 
has always had existence. But till Science and its 
positive methods began to dawn on the world, this 
tendency waa vague and wavering. Positive Science 
supplied it with solid nutriment. Its body grew 
denser ; its shape more and more definite ; and now 
the completed portent is spreading its denials 
through the whole universe. So far as spirit goes 
and spiritual aspirations, it has left existence empty, 
swept and garnished. If spirit is to enter in again 
and dweU there, we must seek by other methods for 
it. Modem thought has not created a new doubt ; 
it has simply made perfect an old one ; and has ad- 
vanced it from the distant regions of theory into the 
very middle of our hearts and lives. It has made 
the question of belief or of unbelief the supreme 
practical question for us. It has forced us to stake 
everything on the cast of a single die. What are 
we I Have we been hitherto deceived in ourselves, 
or have we not ? And is every hope that has hith- 
erto nerved our lives, melting at last away from us, 
utterly and for ever t Or are we indeed what we 
have been taught to think we are ) Have we indeed 
some aims that we may still call high and holy — 
still some aims that are more than transitory t And 
have we still some right to that reverence that we 
have learnt to cherish for ourselves t 
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Here lie the difficulties. The battle is to be fought 
here — here at the very threshold — at the entrance to 
the spiritual world. Are we moral and spiritual 
beings, or are we not \ That is the decisive question, 
which we must say onr Yes or No to. If, with our 
eyes open, and with all onr hearts, it be given us to 
say Yes — to say Yes without fear, and firmly, and in 
the face of everything — then there wiU be little more 
to fear. We shall have fought the good fight, we 
shall have kept the faith ; and whatever we lack 
more, will without doubt be added to us. From this 
belief in ourselves we shall pass to the belief in God, 
BB its only rational basis and its only emotional com< 
pletion ; and, perhaps, from a belief in God, to a rec- 
ognition of His audible voice amongst us. But at 
any rate, whatever after-difficulties beset us, they 
win not be new difficulties ; only those we had braved 
at first, showing themselves more clearly. 

Bat that first decision — how shall we make it? 
Who or what shall help us, or give us counsel? 
There is no evidence that can do so in the sensible 
world around us. The universe, as positive thought 
approaches it, is blind and dumb about it. Science 
and history are sullen, and blind, and dumb. They 
await upon our decision before they will utter a 
single word to us : and that decision, if we have a 
will at all, it lies with our own will — with our will 
alone, to make. It may, indeed, be said that the 
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will baa to create itaelf by an initial exercise of itself, 
in an assent to its own existence. If it can do this, 
one set of obstacles is surmonnted ; but others yet 
confront us. The world into which the moral will 
has bome itself — not a material world, but a spiritual 
— a worid which the will's existence alone makes 
possible, this worid is not silent, like the other, but 
it is torn and divided against itself, and is resonant 
with unending contradictions. Its first aspect is that 
of a place of torture, a hell of the intellect, in which 
reason is to be racked for ever by a tribe of sphinx- 
like monsters, themselves despairing. Gfood and evil 
inhabit there, confronting each other, for ever nnre- 
conciled; there is omnipotent power baffled, and 
omnipotent mercy unexercised. Is the viill strong 
enough to hold on thiM^ugh this baffling and mon- 
strons world, and not to shrink back and bid the 
vision vanish ? Can we still resolve to say, ' I believe, 
although it is impossible' t Is the will to assert oar 
own moral nature — our own birthright in eternity, 
strong enough to bear us on ? 

The trial is a hard one, and whilst we doubt and 
hesitate under it the universal silence of the vast 
physical world itself disheartens us. Who are we, 
in the midst of this unheeding universe, that we can 
claim for ourselves so supreme a heritage ; that we 
can assert for ourselves other laws than those which 
seem to be all-pervading, and that we can dream 
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ot breaking through them into a something else 
beyond t 

And yet it may be that faith will succeed and con- 
quer sight — that the preciousness of the treasure we 
cling to win nerve us with enough strength to retain 
it. It may be that man, having seen the way that, 
unaided, he is forced to go, will change his attitude ; 
that, finding only weakness in pride, he will seek 
for strength in humility, and wiD again learn to say, 
'Ibeliece, aUhougli I never can comprehend,'' Once 
let him say this, hia path will again grow clearer 
for him. Through confusion, and doubt, and dark- 
ness, the brightness of God's countenance will again 
be visible ; and by-and-by again he may hear the 
Word calling him. From his iirst assent to his own 
moral nature he must rise to a theism, and he may 
rise to the recognition of a Church — to a visible em- 
bodiment of that moral nature of hia, as directed and 
joined to its one aim and end — to its delight, and its 
desire, and its completion. Then he wiU see all that 
is high and holy taking a distinct and helping form 
for him. Grace and mercy will come to him through 
set and certain channels. His nature will be re- 
deemed visibly from its weakness and from its little- 
ness — redeemed, not in dreama or in fancy, but in 
fact. God Himself will be hia brother and his father ; 
he wUl be near akin to the Power that is always, and 
is everywhere. His love of virtue wiU be no longer 
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a mere taste of his own : it will be the discernment 
and taking to himself of the eternal strength and of 
the eternal treasure ; and, whatever he most reveres 
in mother, or wife, or sister — this he will know is 
holy, everywhere and for ever, and is exalted liigh 
over all things in one of like nature with theirs, the 
Mother of grace, the Parent of sweet clemency, who 
wiU protect him from the enemy, and save him in 
the hour of death. 

Such is the conception of himself, and of his place 
in existence, that, always implicit in man, man has 
at last developed. He has at last conceived his race 
—the faithful of it — as the bride of God. Is this 
majestic conception a true one, or is it a dream only, 
with no abiding substance? Is it merely a misty 
viBion rising up like an exhalation from the earth, or 
does a something more come down to it out of hea- 
ven, and strike into it substance and reality i This 
figure of human dreams has grown and grown in 
stature ; does anything divine descend to it, and so 
much as touch its lips or its lifted hands ) If so, it 
is but the work of a moment. The contact is com- 
plete. Life, and truth, and force, like an electric 
current, pass into the whole frame. It lives, it moves, 
it breathes : it has a body and a being : the divine 
and the eternal is indeed dwelling amongst us. And 
thus, though mature knowledge may seem, as it still 
widens, to deepen the night around us ; though the 
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universe yawn wider on all sides of ua, in vaster 
depths, in more unfathomable, soulless gulfs ; though 
the roar of the loom of time grow more audible and 
more deafening in our ears — yet through the night 
and through the darkness the divine light of our 
lives will only bum the clearer : and this speck of a 
world as it moves through the blank immensity will 
bear the light of all the worlds upon its bosom. 

Thinkers like Mr. Leslie Stephen say that such 
beliefs as these belong to dream-land ; and they are 
welcome if they please to keep their names. Their 
terminology at least has this merit, that it recognises 
the dualism of the two orders of things it deals with. 
Let them keep their names if they will ; and in their 
langiiage the case amounts to this — that it is only 
for the sake of the dreams that visit it that the world 
of reality has any certain value for us. Will not the 
dreams continue, when the reality has passed away 1 
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C. p. PUTNAM'S SONS haw in preparation ■ aeries of volmnea. to U 
taHed under Ibe tille of 

CURRENT DISCUSSION, 

A COLLECTION FROU THE CHIEF ENGLISH ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS 

OF THE TIME. 

The seiies will be edited by Edward L. Burlikcahb. Rnd is designed to 
bring t^ether, Tor Ihe convenience of reader* and for a lasting pUc« in the 
libiary, those important and representative papers from recent English period!, 
cals. which may fairly be said to form the best history of the thought, and in- 
TEKligalion of the last few years. It is characteristic of recent thought and 
science, thai a much larger proportion than ever before of their most important 
work has appeared in the form of contributions to reviews and magazines ; Ihe 
thinkers of the day submitting their results at once to the great public, which it 
easiest reached in this way, and holding their di'^cussions before a Urge audience, 
rather than in the old form of monographs reaching (he special student only. 
As B mnsequence there are subjects of the deepest present and permanent in- 
terest, almost all of whose literature enisls only ir 'li« shape of detached papeis, 
individually so famous that their topics and opinions are in everybody's mouth 
— yet collectively only accessible, for re-reading and comparison, to lliose who 
have carefully preserved them, or who are painstaking enough to study lung 
files of periodicals. 

In so collecting ihese separate papers as to give the reader a fair If not 
complete view of the discussions in which they form a part ; to make lliem 
convenient for reference in the future prt^essof those discussiori ; and e«|>ec)- 
ally to enable them to be preserved as an important part of the hisloiy of 
modem thought, — it is believed that this series will do a senice that will be 
widely appreciated. 

Such papers naturally include three classes : — those which by their originality 
have recently led discus^on into altogether new channels : those which have 
attracted deserved attention as powerful special pleas upon one side or the 
ot!:eT in great current questions ; and linalty. purely critical and analytical di*- 
leriaiions. The series will aim to include ihe best represenlaiives of each ol 
tliese classes of expression. 

DcillizedoyCjOOQlC 



It ii designed to aiTant;e (he esnys included in (he Senes under such e^**" 
en] divisions ax ihe following, lo each of which one or more volume* will be 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. ' NATURAL SCIENCE. 

RECENT ARCH^OLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 

QUESTIONS OF BELIEF. 

ECONOMICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPIIV, LITERARY TOHCS. 

Among Ihe material seleded (or die first volume (International Politici), 
which will be issued immcd lately, are itie (ollowing papers : 

Archibald Forbes's Ettay on "Thb Russians. Turks, and Bul- 
GAKiANS;" Vsct. STkATFOKD Di Redcliffb's "Turkev;" Mr. CUiD- 
STONe's "Momtenecro;" Professor Goldwin Smith's P.iper on "The 
Political Destiny oi- Canada," and his Essay called " Tiik Slaveholder 
AND THE Turk:" Proressor Blackie's "Prussia in the Nineteenth Cen< 
TURV ;" Edward Djckv's "Futurb of Egvpt;" Louis Kossuth's 
"What is in Store for Europe;" and pFofessor Frbbman's "Rblatiom 
OF THE Encush People to the War." 

Among the contents of the second volnme (Questions of Belief), ire : 
The two well-kDovm "Modern Symposia;" the Discussion by Profetsoi 
HUKLEV. Mr. IIuTTON. Sir J. F. Stephen, Lord Selborns. James Martin- 
EAU, Fredebfc Harrison, the Dean of St, Paul's, the Duke of Argyll, 
and oihers. on " The Influence upon Morality of a Decline in a Rb> 
UGious Belief;" and the Discussion bylluxLEY. IIutton. Lord Blatcii ford, 
the lion. RoDEN NOEL. Lord Selburke. Canon Barrv, Gkec, the Rev. 
Baldwin Brown, Frederic Harrison, and others, on "The Soul and 
Future Life. Also, Professor Calderwood's "Ethical Aspects of tmB 
Development Theory;" Mr. G. II. Lewes's Paper on "The Course uf 
Modern Thought;" Thomas Hughes on "The Condition and Pros- 
sPET-i-s OF THE Church of England;" W. H, Mallock's "Is Lh« 
Worth Living?" Frederic Harrison's "The Soul and Future Life;' 
and the Rev. R. F. Littleoale's "The Pantheistic Factor in Christiah 
Thought. " 

The volumes will be printed in a handsome crown octavo fonn, and will 
cell Cor about $l 50 each. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. iSs Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Dcinzea., Google 



PUBLICATIONS OF G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 

VAN LAUH. The History of French Litenture. 

By Hknri Van Laum, Translator of Taine's " Hislory of English 
Lilerature." " ihe Works of Moliire," etc. 

Vol I. From its Origin to the Renaissance. 8vo, cloth 
entra *i so 

Vol. II. From the Renaissance to the Close of the Rkic-.n 
OF Louis XIV. Bvo. cloth extra $2 5° 

Vol. III. From the Rkign of Louis XIV. to that ky 
Napoleon IlL Svo, cloth extra $2 50 

The sel. three volumes, in box, half calf, $15.00 ; cloth exira, 7 50 
ith > people menlmlly mliited and Intellectual, whi'scsplri 

iiemmitary thougni, ana whose liieiaiy ir' 
nn e n nur . o n. .rn . r. ur. 



ontemnunry tbougBI, and wbose llieTaiy niumphl remain lo thli dayamonif the 
ft notable landniarks of modern literature." * * '—hxtracl /rsm Auikar's 



/an Launhai not elTenula mere critical Uudy otIhB wotIci he considers 
baa done his best tubrins their autbora, their way ot Jile.and tbe wayioJIbotieari 
Ihem. belorg us In a lirinR lik>ness."-Z>«i/<ut Dailf Nm: 

"'DlithlMlorjriEutreinels'latereating in itseanniiijon o( tbe irterary proerisa n 
a>e. in ooDnectiOD with the aocial and political Influencea which helped 10 moulc 
cnaracter and itae dntlnlea of the people "-^BMlen Dar'fy Cle6t. 

" It 19 full of keenest totetesl for averv person who knows or wishes to learn anyi 

ol recent orixln. indeed, li better liued Ibanthislo win general [avoiwiih ail clau 
penona."— M Y. KvmimfPotl. 



■ (Louis Adolphe) Ufe of. By Francois Le Goff-, 
Dnctear-es-Ietlres, Author of a " Hi^lor]' of the Covemmenl of' 
National Defense in the Provinces," etc. Translated, from Ihe 
author's unpublished manuscript, hf Theodore Stanton. A.M. 
Octavo, with Portrait, cloth extra. (In Press.) 
Thii book is vrniten especially for the American public by M. Francois Le Goff. o( 
Pans, a Frer.cb publicist of the ConKrvative- Republican school, who knew TJiien 

' SeMttes the bioeraphical narratiVe. which is enlirened by many fiesh M^AoV^V^e 
wriier atiempis 10 present such a connected view of French political history lor the 
lastGAy years, as will throw liuhl upnn the present crisism France, so incompiehm. 
sible to most Americans. TJie work will al«> be inlerestlnit atan ablederense ot the 
ucilvof Ttiier*- political life, aposiiion rarely a'Mimeii by even the most ardenl friends 

graph, a view of his home; etc. 

BRIEF BIOGBAPHIES, First Series. ContetiiporM7 St&tes- 
aien of Europe. Edited by Thomas Weniwokth Higcinson. 
They are handsomely printed in square l6ma, and attractively bound io 

cloth extra. Price per vol fi SO 

Vol. I. English Statesmkn. By T. W. Higcinson. 
" II. English Radical Leaders. By R. J. Hinton, 
" III. Fkench Leaders. By Edward King, 
*' IV. Crrmak Political Leaders. By Herbert Tutti.k. 
These TOhimes are planned to meet the desire which eilsis for accurate and eraphio 
latormation in reiard to the leaden of political action in other countries. They will 
give pnriraitucesoribe men and analysis of their livesand work, that will he vivid and 
pirturesque. os well as accurate and h ith Ail. and that will combine Iheaulhoiiiy of 

" CoiniiacI and readaUs ■ • • leavcaliitlc to oe desired "—.v. r. JVa/n>B. 



i'VBLlCATIONS OF G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 

A History of American Literature. By Moses Cojt Tyler. Pro- 
fe^isor of En^Lih Lilcralure in the Unlverbily qF MichigBn. Volumes 
I and JI, comprising ihe period, 1607-1765. Large Sio, tboul 700 
pages, handsamely bound in cloth, eilra. gilt top, Ss.oo ; half olf, 
"""ra. *g 50 

The HiUory of American UEeiature, nnw offered to (be public. I1 Ihe ^.m it- 

lached blogriphlcMl skelrhc!! accnoipciileil bv litemry eilrncis: bill an a<iaJylir <.dd 
sustained namltve of our llteiary hiilory from Ihe earlleM Enitll^ jietllvmenl in 

atudic« prosecuted by the author fnr the jiaM (ea yean, and givei an aI1o|;erb«.r ni^w 
analysia of American lltenry I tccb aoU re-ulii during nearryiKiee reniiirka. The 
prewnt two Tolumei— a complete work in themaeivei — cuver the wlioLe field of our 



"The llieniy event 
>; A book more inlen 



m >V* T 



" A worl^ which oUFrank with Ihose'oT^uoondl^ Tlclcnor, and Talne."- 
Ytrk E' nlnr Exfrai. 

" Ittathlipnila^ophlcalcharecterQfthe work which bring* It oot&rdiaanl from 
the worlnof Taine. of Buckle, fa-\ of Lecky."— //-^;./j E.fru. 

" One can hardly iprak 100 alroni-iy in pmi-enf th.aec^n-clentlous. direful and 
suGcmfnl TOluDKi. whicri deserve to be studied alike by scholan and patcioi:^."~A'n'. 
H.,Tt Marlr- Ktiitr. n D. ■ "^ 

"But the planet Piofesor Tyler's bonk Issonsliod lu execution m frarlea. 
thaCnoreadereaneipect or wish toacrce wiih all it« person;. I judgments. It 1^ a book 
truly admirable, both in design ami In general eiccuiion; the leariilns is irn«t. the 

levcrir revis'on woold nerhiis eicluile, but all such rrliicisms ate lrivi:;l in liewofao 
Eiimal a success. Like Paikmaii. ^[ote^iSo( Tiler may almost be uid to have crreted, 
■Kit merely his rolumes, but their theme. Like Paikman. at any rate, he has taken a 

ward a matter of deep Interest to every thinking mlDd."— T. W. HtccituoH, m Tin 



" The work betrays acute philosophical Insight, 
I „. ,.. .. ,i. — .y lubit, whlc-- ' 

•A by vigor. origiiialitT. comprvhi 



cultivated literary habit, which was perhaps ni 



of wonls. In tUilaiici rcnwil. though ni tin ilie moulding of noiencc 
may perhaps be reminded of the cbt^ce and fraffnmtvonbuHiyol H'ahhii 
whwe words alone often leave an exquisite odor like the perluoie ol sw< 



o former cundillans, 10 its succei^ul accomplishmeni. The slyie oC the aul'ior is 

Si^briaTlSi^ 
arciutus. "—till aca kii'liv. in me /r/t-nf. 

" PrplcfMr Mous Coii Tyler i ' liiunry of American Literature,' of whith the 
Erst two volumes have j'.ist been i'Sued. will take nnk at once as a book "f lasting 
value, even Ihough the author should a ivance noluiiher Ihan he hon atre.nly done In 

hss proHuced. nhen weeiprc'souropLnon ihat hii iiistoiy i«lhc bestMudycl Amtri- 

nii limit toihe enthusiasm, cqnSLienlioHsneBi and induitrywlth which he has possessed 

ha^ dispinyed the qualities of a tr e literary artist in giving fonn, o^or and perTtcctive 
10 his woA."— Dahibl Gbav, In the Btiffalf Couriir. 
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